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OP TUB 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


A Supjplem.ent to Btwiuow^s Classified List of Oimeiform 
Ideographs , — Compiled by Mary Inda Htjssry, of Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna, 

Ik the preface to the Classified List of Cuneiform Ideographs^ 
Dr. Brllnnow notes that lie has not examined the impublished 
syllabaries in the British Museum. The publication of these in 
October, 1000, has made it possible to supplement his work. In 
the following pages the new material thus placed within our 
reach has been selected and put in convenient form for reference. 

The arrangement of the material is similar to that of Brtinnow 
and needs no further explanation. The first three classes of the 
syllabary are indicated by Homan numerals, the column, and 
number by Arabic numerals. Parts one and two of the second 
class are distinguished by the small numeral above the line. 

Omissions occur only where the sign to be explained could not 
be identified owing to the serious break in the text. It seemed 
unnecessary to note certain slight variations such as the follow- 
ing : 1) variations in the final vowel of the Assyrian definition — 
e. g.y nakri (IP, 1, 18l)) for nahrii (B1144), or hMri (IP, 4, 8D) 
for Mtdru (B4336); 2) variations in the Assyrian name: a) in 
the final vowel, as gurri (I, 4, 24 WX) for gurru (B335S), hamma 
(I, 2, ISL) for kammu (B8334); b) in the orthographic repetition 
of a consonant, e. g., guruBu (I, 3, 43 W) for guru^n (Bfil'ZS), or 
uUit (I, 2, 60B) for ittu (B7759) ; c) in the shortening of the 
Assyrian name, as kib (1,4, 20E) iox'kihhu (B5216) or gunH 
(1,2, 10) for igi-gxovd (B^OOo); d) in the case of gestand (I, 3, 
VOL. XXII. 15 



202 M. I. Siissey^ [1901. 

52TUW) ioT geltaniX (B7960) in which the law of j^honetic change 
has not been observed. 

The reading i-han (I, 0, 7) has not been noted as a new reading 
from the fact that Mr. Tliompson in 41512 rev. reads i-cUm. 
It is therefore inferred that in I, 0, 7 a wedge has l)oen accident- 
ally omitted. BrilnnoWj no. (S2^]7j reads hitahil indicating tliat 
the final sign u was uncertain. Strassmaier ( YerzcHuiIsfi, no. 
8010) hesitates between the reading m and wliilo Pinches (IV 
E.“ 02, 7.3) reads m-taA)U-ku. Although Delitzsch, ALJ" I. 73, 
reads su4a-bu-u without any indication of uncertainty, I at first 
considered it more probable that lu was the real reading of 
and therefore did not insert mtalmlu in its place as though it were 
new. Later reflection, however, made it clear that it should be 
included, and it was accordingly placed among the addenda. 
Brannow’s doubtful reading him (0109) is rendered certain by 
this syllabary. 

Acknowledgment is due Professor George A. Barton for valua- 
ble criticism and suggestion. 
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babO ! I 1. 50, 1 otiT i4- fc=TyTfc^ [ 

hHT 

2UZUiI.1.44- Fl>^>)feJT 1 

W^T 

KUSU-.I.146 S4rl I 

KUSKURU-^UBKIKI: 82 - 8 - 16 X 1 | 

SUFtuiiU ! 82-8-16 <Xr.I ^ filff j 

k*!^T 44 ^QT^^6 Uru0HU (Jwulo^) : 82-8-16 Xtr. 

^mr t=^ ^ i 

w>f 

I)IR:I.2.13 M 1 

ILI- Ia.tSM >^T I 



INI :I, Zj38 A ^ 1 

(IM)MtN :I*3,G,I I 



I 
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M, L Sussey^ 


[1901. 


(sar) Ci/m/3mxov^ : 3 , 6 I 

►^ASPAHU ; Ii;» 3,/l >^X I 

>m 

ma •■ I* 3,9 IS"!? I 
►63^ KAMU...-.]I\ 3,9 I 

l(LU) :l' 4,61, M I 

•W*fYSAPARP;A:j:l4,66M I Y I '1 | 

^tT 

■^SirTSA 3’4iG^M I 

SILI<5 4,68 ) >T<f15b 1 

W S A 1 ^1 : lU, 68 M I T ( •l^-TTA fTty) = V) I 

>^itT 

^nY SAM IN : I' 4, 6 t IT fTi7)=‘‘V) 1 

LU •- I' , 4X IJgrtTrfe I 



(BA]TUi 1,3, I 

^ ERI ; ! 11% 4, 2. >“n<T| 


■z 
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...pu ieU, 61 M \r\m I 

SUMMAS : 



Lu I ^ I 

^^RABA .•(/i):!' 4,I9 1E!3TW.^| 


ZUB :IC' 6,39 M |j4>3r »^| 

ZU :(fjr) : I' 6, 39 M I I 

LA a- 3. 15 I ^ J 
Sahir :I:'^ 3, 16 i If tSLif 1 

I' z,e6 . 

KUBHUMIS ; viS«<W^'4a--J 

usu... ;I 5,31 i»=Wfc iM-i'’ I 

>ir 

►^T.Nizzalu :( a,);IL'^3, 14 

TH.T)0:I^^69 lMr< [ fc^Tft I 

LA ; I’ A, 41 K I .'-©'I 

>-<Y< (Bie97) '• ( JU) I'’ Z, 41 K1 

(Bi7ooj •• ( JU.) Z, 41 K I 


3 
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M. L Eussey^ 


[1901. 


NUNU ; 1 l>a^ >af >=7?Tfc 1 

NASARU JH, 1 


NAMBU :(n'vW/)':I[I , 3 

>fFi5‘ ITT1 , IS I ^ I 

.4TA 

G.|KU:I, 1. 52., 1 HliA ‘=W»= ' 

►ma 

&ISIK - M INMABI ’. KilY 4 - HI At/v^ 

M A5T1N U : K A174- U j HF ^ <( I 

-TUti..... 1 :G-UH .. .. :K4ir4c<ATI[Aiv.|]|^^*J-nr^,. I 

►miTITHTA 

&ISA-G-1&0 *. K4.I7A wfcJIlAMr.l>-Tl<A iTOi. <( I 

AMSALC/B : K 4.l74<.^I[rA^|>^ I 

>^A ^■777’ (basis); (a/>viAVt.):K4l74' c.<>6l[L /UAC I 

.TK^^YTT^T- 

et&U ! KA174. ccZTS. M/V. r....Ti^ yr (■??>«: •^) I 

PUKLU ; KAI 74 cot.JI jMT I 

>47& tlTT ^T ..-.puk :(-fi«Alw3;KAi74<;o6JILA«fll4-fc>S3^ -. I 

Q-iTiR -MINNABI : K^ITA-^Iir At^l*-7ti6. 

XXT'KUrG.... •.K.4l7AcotI]rA^l^ <(•..• I 


4 
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& I S ALA-eA&B AKU i K 4-1 y 4- '««• HTSi^ Mi? 1 

Vf- KUNlMU-SA..,,K+47'4.t4]irAi«-l ’^.....1 

<£tlMASTlI'i-l5SlKU:K417'+c«(E/U«:|>T8i>f 

&ieiNl ! 1 

&ID1LU K4-l74-c«C]I[ Ai«l **yT^ J^T I 

. <3r.lAKU .' k+lH H A*/ii: Yf W I 


NUNKIKI: 82.-8-16 1.ttr. I *1^ ^ I 

NUNJINKIKI : 8i-8-l6J^ W 

Nu N PE : 82-8-16.1 crSv I »W? 4f«“ I 

►Wf ^1^ SU :(jyiA2d4vJ; SJT I >M I 

»W<3a^ I.U: ( «vLw^):82-a-|(S,f crfv, I M I 

>Wf y-. 

NuNKilt^U : 8il-8-!6^lA. 1 ^ < I 

y*“(B2650 : ; 82-8-I6J X I 

>yM y-jr^.- 

NOHMI- TAKKAKU : 82-8-16, ior^w |i>2f T»— 

fcii I 

NKU i ( 8^1-^- 16,1 IN^YTi^ ^ | 

-K m / 

jiffiT 7^ INTI RTl * ^ 

KJUNME”* RADUBUJ SJl'" S“ Ife, 1 <^- 1 ^ tfff T>- 7? 

KTf ^ I 

APRl^^i ' 1 Ifct? >TT^T HT^l^ I 


5 
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J£ L H’ussei/j 


[1901. 


NUNTIN - KUAKU'.ai-8“IG, l^^r] bf* >^1 

jif 7f w jar I 

ASA GAR A : 32-8- I6p f o^. ^HflJ EPT I 

*wr lff( AS'AG-ARU tS^-S-IG^i^reir, I Tf V < 

r^i.Gs u 3Tyr-^iiir< I 

►m 

•“TK {BaG84): (4i*i-3;3:' 5, G, M I' m I 

>JX KABBU : (i«J-)!]r‘ 5^6, M 1 tS^T'VV- I 

&AKKUL ; I' 3,33 I fep Xi I 
KAKKULLU; (<j<4iJW.) I'.SjSS IJ?; Xi ^$=- I 
>5^ WAMZITU : (fJtUtJ JL' 3j34- | I 


^ T>- >mr^ 

■)NPAP-&ieUNU-NUNM» '. 8^ -8 -IS, 1 

>ix ^ ^>m r^i 

Sa-|zI-MUKU-KALA- 1DU:8X-8-I6,1 a4^. 

V j 

INKUM : 8*.-8-ie,1.-6tf: |>JX tCnr 1 
^X4A r-^TTTnt-tg^; SU;8a-g-)6 \Mr. \0 f 

4X^<0: 

N1 PRU ! 8A-8 -ie,i X-. 

= 

tuN 'iir'i:,r I pyTf i 
>-IX^yAT0:(*U/vvJ:3l'5j f | ^ >-0Sr < 1' 

'3.1 Kabba Kutta M I 



Y y 
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INMINZI -NtAMNA:8X-8-l6,1i,<«l>2tY>TB^‘>^ 

ZIRRU : 851-8-16 J,1»4krr |l>TB^ >wE I 

>■11 tr> 

INMIMZI - UTAKU : 9*.-8-l6,t«^W0C.Tr >TrV‘ )3mt I 
NUN UZZ.1 :«J -8-16^ 1 4«: 

iNNUNU:8a-8-l6, 1 l>2I>3^ I 

I NN l&l : Sll-S- l®j'< 1*^ ^ I 

&?X)U ;I,3,yo 1 ►TOl fesy I 

&a;X 3, rov I 

KiS llttA 1 I 

SIR Tl,Ar, 1^'^-- ( 

Em 3ir,z , I <r>“ Ssp:::. I 

IIJILU :1, 1, 7o l»^.T4-Jgr I 

MUSUB:ir, 1 , 6 , 33 I 

DABBi :i.<,»4,x lar ^wT-cT >m i 

MINUTA- IDU •• 1, 4-, 7 I ^ 1 

PiL2A-iDU'.t4-, 5 liVftHsr^ Tf I 

T 
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M. I. Sumy, 
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TATU:r4-,10 ^TfT^ I 



erlRU:I,4.,lO I ^frTTT^ I 
&IR : 1,4-, IS I I 

6rlBU;I,4j5Xr 

HUS-.I, 4., 11 |>TI ^ I 

LA : I, 4-, 1 4- i t 

piL : 1,4-, ix I i-V I 

&INNA l' 6 j38 1 >3^Y I 

PS SIRRU 5, 38 I Id • 


aduiI,^j68 I TT I 


tg?? Tanittu ; I' 1, ;15 1 ' 

P^KAKASI&a:E' tYTT*- > 

m 

sa: I, 3, S6V IV W I 

E&IN : II'‘ 1, 6B "ii?- I 

fci<-4.?(BAS39) .•(<^) GB \ 

[&)UM :I,?.,31,P L..4 tafTT I 


8 
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qCi.-i, 4 , ai 


3A-(5UMA-UM-lDU!T4,3Siy ^ 


SA-NINDAKU -IZl -1DU;I, A,3+l‘'y Jgf 

fcfe ►Tr^^^ ^ E;iT t 

WSIT 

W^yr SAURA ... (m/Jtmj ) ![' a'.ioMI^ SirYfe^:^'' I 

CUa'LASAMU.l..,..!) U't.as l►0Js» I 

»£JT 

war uBUNf(«i),i' 5, 8M hws I 

KATU:I,3,3| IC I 

QAQau ; I, 3, 57 XJ blcT \iW:>W- 3^ ' 

SiHui 1 1. si^hi-tta «<I I 
IZU : 1 3 1 j I h»^^T I 

GfUDDU : 1.4, X, 11^ ir I 
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M. L Hussey^ 


[1901. 


(MAjMAR.- I ,3,33 B l[E3 fcy>- I 

u..... .. 6U ;K*i7+»^ I '=WT < TT (’T?^ <) I 

SULLIM ;K4-1,T4- 0^1 <(fc15^ <>- ( 

feTfTfc Ubakastu : k4I74- oV 

^ ^ I 


USA-GIS&ALLA- KU&UGrA '• K4i7A <r&vr 

V gr- ^ 1 

&AK1RA : K4I74- g3T 1 

dTre >sJ <?:£: : 

aiOQAKU ;K4174o«irL..,^TTA*T<T?tW'*)@^ I 

pin US ; K4I74 "tw I <yd^ ^7 I 
t^rfft ‘?ir <GZE^ blK^JSATU : ) : K 4t74- aU- 

W i 

t|rrt=>¥^^ KUBU ;(<lM/r.^)K4l74<rf»)Ig”^ ( 

K AM Asui : (cUwvwaa/) K 4174 I 

fcnTfc.'W'<tC KUSARU : (oU/tvvmI') K4l74.««13!g' V JDT I 

f='nTt»¥y<^ 5I.LLU :CcUAvuajK4.i74.Alfc^f 

4!^ HI....... LcImivu/m) K4i74*^- I A I 

MfY7*=^ TAK..... (cUa%ua.6} K4I74 \ I 

fcTOfc 

UNAerATINUl K4I74 <rfrit.ll=yYTc ♦=ttT4- 1 
TE -. K4I74. oU: 1 I 

; MANSU :CA): kAi74 <^6^. 1 «Ir* I 
EiTTt: ; IjiAKULU '.(*».) ; K4I74 ir{v:|>.^ 1 

1^*= SAMETU t (*0 : K4174»®*1V T-JDS^ 1 


10 
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mi 

UNA ■.k4IW<>4vT ^T. I 

(u)eA : K4ir4 X- I Tfc m(i: I 

i=?YYt= 

...... '. K4ir4 X-. 1 .'H... I 

UZI- MINNABIL.A -SAdBAKU = 

ASKI •. K4ir4 l...i<IM'l 
G-IN : K4ir4 M. 1)TO!. t^w ' 

.... UBiK4lT4 i6.r. I tjta I 

.... MUM*K4(74 ir&v- 1 I 

tJ ■■ iLPiTU;(...">-^)K4ir4«^“ll*W 
JOT'. URBATU K.4174 otrr- I 

‘^»=tW^n-KOSDU : (^.-V)K4I74^. IJgr^lzafel 
»imfc»W^^;CT:-l=tUPADU ;(.... X-.)K4m <^.!S!ir #fcSfel 

tTYTfc#^ , 

utir-mimnabi ; K4ir4 »Bv. i^TYTc > t6T^ I 

NINNI. ; K4I74 I5w ^ I 

fcTTTfi^^. ASLUM I (n^A/ww^) K41T4- ISX^I 

twt «f =ir'. 

ukTu : K 4174 |fcYTrt= <11^ ^ I 

SaKIRA : K4ir4 <>««:• 1 Klff I 

»=3nrrt.^M^A>^r-. 

UkIS'KUSALKU ; K4i74«^>-. 

1<.UTRA ■. K4I74 »4ir. {iTT I 

>yT7ir<^w^A>?ril5UTRU :C.W<^):K4i74oV.|]^ Sf fCfT 1 

UDUNU-PtlNNABlSI - ASrU;K4174»i*-. Ifc^TTt 


u 
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M. I. Simey, 


[1901. 


Tf ^ W ?T(>^ 0 I 

SUM UN DA ! K4IW o^}^r ^=7?? I 

^ v7<rA I 

m>= ^ 

U .c.-T.;-.- &U ; K 4-174 oW I tTyft-.,.;.-.,. .7. .Tf (7T” Ji*S 4[)f 

6AMUN ’. K4l74 o^tP I I 

feTYTt ^4 ^t-?w (56078) ;( I 

m 

e-A&u 4-S0TW <! I 

m ' 

NUN-MlNNABI! I,G,i6 I .,,1 

r, 6,16 c H i=7WT»^4)Tfe^ ) 

bW>t*- 

NiDui(i-) I' t), 67 IE# -671 



KIRI ! 30 i^^t-ypcfi 

^4 PAZARA i I' 1,A9 I 

W PAZARI : I' 1, 30 l^...^ >fW I 
W SAHU <(JWa) I%;i,3o 


lei - PUR6U : I , A,5 3 lfc£ >TOl EtfcfTf I 



NXf^t : Ij4-,io I >^7 7f >7RY I 
Pan ; 1 ,4,2.1 V I I 


12 
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ALAM --l' 6,43 |7f 1 

^ mak ■.iv,34 1 a' Tf 

Mu :Ca£) H’ ,38 1 *^ i^t= I 

SUBABU i I' 5,41 I mS" i*- I 

il 

ZAG'. r,S,6rl 11 

TIL : 1,3, 55 U iK-Rfe^SS^r I 
> 

t 

i)T}36s5J^KiN^ ; I* A ^ I 

m 

mj KINNATU •• 1, 57 ijax^T 

^YTitT ARU ; (.-f«^)3r' I, 58 K IW £ 


A 

■ t L- 


CB8I79)- IL 5, 30 I 

LUHTAN : ir', 5,34 


13 
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M. L Humy, 


[ 1901 . 


CB 8 I 86 } 5 , 3 ?. I 

U5AN il’ 5, 30 I ^X=P^ ^ 1 
> (B ^ ir*j 5 ., 30 1 


/ 

/ SIMTU ■• (-^U-) ; I* X, 37 1 fc?f4Tr I 
<*■^(88640 :(?^) a 1 


<»>.=>- 


&IKKI :I,3, IS !>^A^W^<Q [0 I 

If. 1 , 3, 14 I I 


PA :.... 31 M 1 I 

C2r 

Elam ; I , s, 13, E It?? >'Sr SSfil I 

<m 

<^{B3\\%-) '.(J^)'. H ', 5 I <gj^AHT I 
(B3U6) ;C'4.wv)’ it, 5 1 

<syr (09118) ;CXw) :E', 5- I 
<OT (03(113) :Cyfew)^]ir, E I 

<£.77 (03IS4) ! f.Wvu);][[^ 5 1 

UM : I* I, 3 bi 1 ^ feORnri 


14 
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1 Nisu : (jioiJ,) ; IT* 4 ., 11 1?^ I 

{(^ 

KUS : I"- 4 ^ 16 DC I 

BADl : I 1 


ALQUTTU ; 3j63' U I ) 

SAL :I,3,G4 U ‘ 

SIM ! I , 3, 65 I^ST i 



W e-iBTu i : W, 5 ^>^4 I 

§agaradubO :K4.r4 ^srr 

UUMMAR •.K4lT4AJAr. 

W ; ruaUULijiC J«wA*M«.);K4ir4 amt 1 

-feST :|(W- |gr< / 



— MuzMU ? ; K4ir4- Awi- 1 ...-. >4f I 

&IRU? K4I74 Awr 1 t-rrAIQI I 

....&iRu.-( .•K4I74 aiat: 

)>v. ...HVA^nr >=Trr!= I 
<ggr >Wr 7 T: 

DIG ,... in - K4I74 MAT-i 

<rt¥ 

IB 
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M. L Hussey, 
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BAT : K4ir4 1 

m 

K « 

.....TIM •■ 1,3, ^l 1 

KASPU '■ I, 5,34- 1 ^ ■^6— I 
kG&U 11,6, 33 I 

«< 

«< (9932) :(2A )■;■]])* 5,, 33 1 I 

<<< 

< _ 

MIM: I* 2., 34- 1?# fc^4??4 ! 

4^^ (B l0O22);(/yU/W) iX* 34 I 


'0 SUSA : (^) :II^ X, 56 1 5^TT~ I 


m 

]^:{f^)eUKKALL.U I 

Ml 


jgJC K INN 0 !(-!««/)•. X 5 5M I 

IJS 

Cr U t 1 ,4 ^ X AtAC 

HAS :I , 4,27 "WX ^ ^ I 

&u&u;l, 3,47 :B’IW 1 5^ I 
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NANGj AR I : r, 4, 23 I >T(<Y I 

NASA : r,i,23WX 1>^T W I 

LUMMU:I:r 43 iJET i 

HAMASU :(.Uw/) ; IT-^ 4-, 19 I 

GIG-IM : I' 1 , 5 A I'-T^A '^A I 

yyt5T>S-T (B u3or) ; ) IL , ‘^1 5X i 



U&A-.II' 1 , 5 ^ K i^TYTfc afJTfc I 

w 

n;\I5U:I,6. f-i ■ l^T Tf ) 
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Some Oriental Analogues to the Ballad of King John and 
the Allot of Ganterlxmj — A contrilution to comparative 
folUore. — By Ctkorgb Alexander Kohut. 

Professor Charles C. Torrey has pointed out in two recent 
articles* a curious vei*siou of the well-known Old English tale of 
King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, variations of which 
are to be met with in unexpected quarters. There are numerous 
parallels to the story in European folklore, many of which are 
collected in Child’s JEnglish and Scottish Ballads, The legend 
of King Baulah the Egyptian prototype of King John, is 

told by an early Arab historian Ibn Abd el-Hakem, in his 

3 Mttuh Misr^ or Conquest of Egypt^ written in the middle 
of the ninth century (the author died 871 C.E.). The Arabic 
text of the story is given by Torrey in the JAGS,, xx. 211-“2. 
He says that it may be traced back to the Copts of the seventh 
century C.E., though in all probability it was current in the land 
much earlier. Through the medium of the story 

of the King and the Potter was circulated in Spain, and thence 
soon spread itself over Europe. 

There are similar anecdotes in the Talmud. In a curious 
dialogue between H. Joshua ben Hanania and “the elders of 
Athens” OT preserved in BeJchoroth fob 8^-9% 

which is intended to show the superiority of Hebrew wisdom 
in strong contrast to pagan learning, and, according to Ghdemann, 


^1. “ King Baulah. The Egyptian Version of the Story of King John 
and the Abbot of Canterbury,” in the Open Court, Chicago, Sept., 1899, 
vol. xiii. No. 9, pp. 559-63; — 2. “The Egyptian prototype of ‘King John 
and the Abbot,’ ” in Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, 
second half, 1899, pp. 209-16. 

^ Athens is otherwise written • According to Dubs in Schorr’s 

lie-Bialuts, ii. p. 160-1, the Roman Athenaeum is here referred to and not 
the wise men of Athens. Of. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, i. 172-4 ; 
Grdtz, Die jiidischen Proselyten im Rdmerreiche, etc. (Breslau, 1884), p. 
28 ; Kohut, Artdcli Completum s, v, Neuliebr, Worterh,, 

hi. p. 246. A. Wuensche translates; “The old scholars of the Roman 
Athenaeum,” in his Bdbylonische Talmud ii. (Leipzig, 1889), pp. vii, 62. 
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HeUgionsgescfiichtliGhe Stiidien, Leipzig, 1S7G, pp. 130-8, is to 
be taken in the light of a polemic against Christianity, we have 
something resembling our story. (Cf. also Steinschneicler’s refer- 
ences in Mehr. JBihL, xvi. 124.) Build us a house in the air!” 
demanded the pagan sagos of this Rabbi. lie accordingly pro- 
nounced the inelT«able Name {tetragmmmaton)^ ascended, and hov- 
ering between heaven and earth, cried : Hand me some brick 
and clay from below !” Who can reach you tliese things?” was 
the reply. Well, then, who can build a houRC midway between 
heaven and earth?” answered the Rabbi, Again they asked: 

Where is the center of the world ?” He thereupon lifted u]) his 
finger and said ; Here it is.” “ How can you prove it ?” demanded 
the sages. Bring a cord and measure it !” was the rejoinder. 
Then follow a number of similar ingenious witticisms, many 
examples of which are given in Midrash JSkha Eahhathi, to 
ch. I. (A few English illustrations from this source may be 
found in Hyman Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales, Am. ed., New York? 
1847, pp. 152-GO, 164 ; W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian 
Garden, London, .1800, pp. 117-9 ; Je^o^sh Miagdopedia, vol. I 
p. 289'' (New York, 1001).) The Rabbinic parallel to the third 
question in the Egyptian story, as to Gocks occupation, quoted 
by Professor Torrey {JAOS,, xx. p. 21 G), is one of many of a 
like nature. See the sources and parallels mentioned in I. Abra- 
hams’ article, Marriages are made in Heaven,” in the Jewish 
Quarterly Pevieio, ii. (1890), pp. 172-77. JEsop, in answer to 
the query put to him by Ohilo, ''What was God doing?” is said 
to have answered, that "he was abasing the proud and exalt- 
ing the humble,” — a reply which called forth the admiration of 
Bayle, in his Dictionary, unaware that the very same idea is 
expressed by the Rabbis. (Cf. Hurwitz, Hebrew Tales, p. 42 ; 
Clouston, Flowers from a Persian Garden, p. 204 ; see also 
Steinschneider, in Hebraische Dibliographie, xxi. 54.) In a col- 
lection of miscellaneous documents, described by N. Brllll {Jahr- 
bUcher fUr jiZdische Geschichte nnd Liter atur, ix. pp. 1-71), 
dating for the most part from the first half of the XVIth century, 
and containing folksongs, legends, proverbs, puzzles and ethical 
maxims, there is a curious dialogue recorded between Ben Sira 
and Nebuchadnezzar, which bears a striking resemblance to the 
discussion between the Athenian sages and the Rabbi, referred to 
above. One of the questions is identical with the Talmudic par- 
allel already mentioned and runs as follows : Qu, " Where is the 
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centre of heaven?” A. ^^In the heavenly house of God whose 
position corresponds to the one on earth.” Qu. Who knows if 
it is to he found in the middle of the sky ?” A. Let your servant 
measure it, if it he so or not.” Qa* ‘^Who can ascend into 
heaven?” Ben Sira: Believe me !” Nehuchadnezzar believed 
it. (BrttlFs JahrhUcher^ ix, p. lo.) The entire story of King 
John and the Abbot is preserved in a collection of Judaeo-German 
tales, written early in the XVIIth century, and printed at various 
times, ^ called Ma.^asebuch. Three questions are put by the king 
to his counsellor who, unable to answer him, is relieved by 

a shepherd. The latter solves the three riddles successfully, and 
is installed in the place of the counsellor, whose name was Kunz 
and whose discomfiture became a popular proverb. The three 
questions are: 1. Where does the sun rise?” 2. “How far is 
the heaven from the earth ?” 3. “Tell me, what is in my mind ?” 
These are the answers: 1. “The sun rises in the east and sets in 
the west.” 2. “As far as the earth is from heaven.” 3. “You are 
thinking just now that I am Counsellor Kunz, but in truth I am. 
a shepherd and have care of his sheep.” (Cf. Grtinbaum, op. cit.^ 
pp. 440-4.) 

A somewhat different but equally striking parallel to the fore- 
going fables is to be found among the anecdotes of Kasr ed-din— a 
half-mythical personage, upon whom a number of droll and silly 
witticisms are fathered. (See some illustrations in English in S, S. 
Cox’s JDiversio7is of a Diplomat in Turkey., Kew York, 1887, pp. 
334-42 ; Mark Twain’s Library of Humour^ New York, 1888, 
pp. 193-6, 288, 484; W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian 
Garden., pp. 65-70; his Booh of JToodles, 1888; see also my arti- 
cle “A Turkish Tale in the Midrash,” in the American Journal of 
/Semitic Languages and Literatures^ Januaiy, 1898, vol. xv. pp. 
108-9.) I subjoin herewith the translation, from W. B. Baker’s 
edition, published in his Beading Booh of the Turkish Language., 
London, 1854, pp. : 

“Three hermits, well trained in science, while making a journey 
around the world, arrived in Sultan ‘Al^ ed-dln’s country. The 


^ See Steinschneider’s articles in Serapeum; M. Grilnbaum, Judisch- 
deutsche Qhrestomathie, Leipzig, 1882, pp. 885-458 ; Leo Wiener, History 
of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Qentury, New Yoik, 1899, pp. 
2, 4, 42-8. Hel wig’s version was known to G-runbaum (cf. ibid., p. 443), 
and is not a discovery of Wiener’s, who does not seem to appreciate the 
former’s scholarly pioneer researches. 
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King enjoined upon tliem to embrace the faith of IsMm. ^We 
have a question to ask,’ they rej)lied; ^if you can answer us prop- 
erly, we are ready to accept your religion.’ The Sultan, having 
agreed to this proposition, assembled his wise meii to solve the 
questions submitted. None of them being able to give satisfaction, 
Sultan ed-din waxed wroth, and exclaimed : ^Is there no one 
to be found among the wise men of my country, who will answer 
these queries ?’ Some one declared tliat none save Hodja Nasr 
ed-din could do the subject justice. Thereupon the King dis- 
patches a Tartar to the Hodja, and suramons Iutu to a])p(‘{ir 
before him. Having first informed himself of the Padishrih’s 
wishes, he at once saddles his donkey, takes a stick along, 
mounts, and sending the Tartar ahead of him, repairs to the Sul- 
tan’s seraglio. Entering the Padishalx’s pi-esence lie gives the 
salaam and receives it in return. He sits down, and after offer- 
ing up a prayer for the Padishah, says: ‘You have called me 
hither; what may be your desire?’ The Sultan relates the cir- 
cumstances, and the Hodja says: ^What are your questions?’ 
Thereupon, one of the hermits steps forward and says: ‘Most 
worshipful Effendi, I want to know where is the centre of the 
world The Hodja points with his stick to the fore lioof of his 
donkey, and says : ‘ There^ at the foot of my donkey^ Is the 'centre 
of the world,'* ‘Whence is it known ?’ asks the hermit, ^ If thou 
helievest it not^ then measure it ^ should it not turn out exactly 
as I have said, say so I’ The second hermit then stepped for- 
ward, and asked: ^ How many stars are therein heanenP ^As 
many stars^ replied the Hodja, ^as the number of hairs on my 
donkey* ‘Whence is it evident?’ queried the hermit. ^ If thou 
helievest it not* was the rejoinder, ^corne^ count them; if there be 
more or less, let me know !’ ‘ Can the hairs of thy donkey be 
counted ?’ asked the hermit. ‘As easily as the numberless stars of 
heaven,’ was the Hodja’s retort. The third hermit then came to 
the front, and said that he and his colleagues would become con- 
verts to Mohammed, if Nasr ed-din would answer him satisfac- 
torily. ‘Proceed,’ quoth the Hodja. ^ IIoio many hairs^ 0 
Efendi, are there in my heard f* ^As many as my donkey has 
in his tail* answered the Hodja. ‘How can it be proven?’ ‘0, 
friend of my soul,’ replied the Hodja, ‘ if thou, helievest it not, 
come and count them!* The hermit not seeming willing to agree 
to this, the Hodja said: ‘If thou art not satisfied, come, let us 
pluck out one hair from thy beard and another from the donkey’s 
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tail !’ Realizing tliat it would be futile to attempt to outwit the 
Hodja, the hermit recited the Taulitd approaching 

his companions said : ^Lo ! I accept the faith.’ The other two 
followed his example, and offered to become servants of Hodja 
N asr ed-din Effendi.” 

Tiiere is to be mentioned another cuinous parallel in a book 
written by the Jewish historian R. Solomon ibn Verga (end of the 
XVth century), on the Persecutions of the Jews, entitled: 

{Shehet Y'ehudah)^ or “Judah’s Rod of Correction” (Of. 
M. Wiener’s German translation, Hannover, 1856, pp* v.-xxvii., for 
bibliographic data ; Gratz, Geschiehte der Jiiden, vol. viii. 3^ ed., 
pp. 404 sq.; American edition, vol. iv. pp. 550 - 1 ; see especially 
Isidor Loeb, “Joseph Haccohen et les chroniqueurs Juifs,” in 
Bevue des jStudes Juives^ vol. xvii. pp. 87-93). Three Jews are 
engaged in conversation with the Castilian King, whose trusted 
counsellor was the philosopher Thomas (Aquinas ? vide Graetz, 
vol. viii., 407), a friend of the Jews, but an opponent of Judaism. 
The dialogues in which he figures are highly interesting. One of 
the questions (the second) submitted by the King is the fol- 

lowing: tJ'Dn "]‘7rjD “iri psn psj' iidn' 

iDm nDitrn : dh'? 

fiKD piKH is'ijtj' ‘7rD ni'^rD 3’b 

p pHD mo Ninn ■nxsjr ’oi dvd 

r’p“>‘7 ir pxn — “Your sages assume,” said the monarch, 
“that the distance from the earth to the firmament is one of 500 
years’ journey. How do they know that ?” “ I have heard the 

wise Thomas say,” replied the Jew [who, in common with a 
goodly number of his co-religionists of the middle ages, under- 
stood natural history and the sciences, and who, in fact, is spoken 
of in the course of this dialogue, by the King’s minister, as one 
of the pupils of Galen : H’D^DO KIH O HiV 

DTTlZW], “ that there is one star among the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, whose dimensions are 170 times larger than those of the 
earth. He, therefore, who is enabled to measure that planet with 
the hand, can also measure the distance between heaven and 
earth.” ( Vide M. Wiener’s Hebrew edition of , 

Hannover, 1855, p. 121 ; German transl., p. 249.) 


^ The declaration of faith in the unity of God : Qur’4n, Siira 112. 
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Max Grtinbaiim refers, for further parallels and analogies to 
^Hhe three questions,” to an article by R. Kohler, in Orient mid 
Occident^ ed, by Th. Benfey, vol. i. p. and to the Fairy 
Tales” of Grimm (3^^ Germ, ed., iii. 237, to No. 152). See his 
Jildischdeutsche Chre^tomatliie^ p. 443-44. There are numerous 
variations of these same legends in mediaeval and modern Euro- 
pean folklore. We call attention to three interesting versioiiH of 
King Johi and the Ahhot in tlie 4*^*^ 'novella of Franco Sacclietti 
(1335-1 too?) — cf. Th. Roscoe’s Italian KovelUts^ N. Y,, Ihhh, 
pp. H5-88— I in the 27^^‘ tale of the German rogue Kalensplegel 
(XVIth century) — ed. Reclam (Leipzig, 1882) pp, r)(>~5H — ; and 
in Johannes Pauli’s (1522) Sohimpfimd KrnBV 

^ Modernized in Carla Wenckebach’s AusgewdhUe MeiaterwerJce des 
MittelalterSf Boston, 1896, pp. 218-19, 



A Death Geremonial of the Kapola Dania^^ Caste . — By 
Professor GEORaB Trumbull Ladd, Tale University^ 
New Haven, Conn. 

On the seventh of December, 1899, I had the exceedingly rare, 
if not unique, privilege of witnessing one of the most elaborate 
and important of the Hindu ceremonials for the dead. The 
privilege came through the com'tesy of Mi\ Tribhowandas Man- 
guldas Hathubai of Bombay, in memory of whose deceased wife 
this was the eleventh of the appointed monthly ceremonials. 
Before I speak as an eye-witness, however, it will be helpful to 
the description to refer to the few things which I was able to 
learn in general about the death ceremonials of the caste to which 
my host belongs, and of which he is, perhaps, the most important 
lay member in Bombay. 

As to the Kapola (Kapila or Kapala ?) Bania caste I have little 
information to give; although what I had seen of its temples, wor- 
ship, and burning gh4t the day before, as well as what 1 saw and 
heard at this ceremonial, all went to confirm the statement of Mr. 
Tribhowandas, that it is a very orthodox caste,” My informant 
added : “ I am myself in my actions very liberal,” — a declaration 
confirmed by the fact that he is a prominent member of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club of Bombay, that he has shown his independence 
by keej^ing his very pretty daughter unmarried until sixteen 
years of age, and that the ladies of his household are the only 
Hindu women of high caste whom I met in India that greeted 
me as a foreign gentleman in much the same manner as did the 
more cultivated Parsi ladies. 

About this entire class of religious ceremonies as celebrated at 
present among this caste I quote from a pamphlet given me by 
Mr. Tribhowandas, and bearing his name as author, with the 
title On the Death Cei'emonies among the Kapola Bania and 
Others.” This pamphlet opens with the following general state- 
ment : It is one of the chief characteristics of Hinduism that 
every religious rite it teaches to be performed ceremoniously for 
the welfare of the soul ; and so rigid is the adherence to the per- 
formance of the same that the observance thereof proves a super- 
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lative method of instructing how the belief in life after death is 
material and all-important among the Hindus. Their reasoning 
on this subject, when analysed, will be found very clear and 
explicit. Life and death, they argue, are the work of nature or 
its agent, the God Himself, but an observance of the rites enjoined, 
which secures them better lives, lies in the power of man. Man, 
consequently, should not be found wanting to perform the ] ire- 
scribed ceremonies, inasmuch as it assui’es a better birth after 
death.’’ 

The ceremonial which I witnessed is designated a ^'Irfiddha 
(locally spelled Shradha); of which, besides those belonging to 
the days immediately after the decease, there are sixteen per- 
formed during the year. To quote again from the pamphlet : 

Of all the ceremonies connected with the Hindu religion, the 

^rfiddha is the most important and the most expensive Its 

main features are the feeding of a large number of the Brahmans 
and his castemen, and in the presentation of offerings to the 

spirit of the person recently deceased and his ancestors 

This ^i'iiddha ceremony consists of the following features : 

(1) Sacrifice. 

(2) Offerings of rice balls. 

(S) Feeding of relatives and Brahmans. 

(4) Giving presents to Bralimans.” 

Of the four forms of the which I witnessed 

was called a ‘^Parvan” — the name given to those ceremonies that 
are performed on certain moondays of every month. 

Of all the “ Parvan ^raddhas ” that of the eleventh month 
seems to be the most important, especially in the case of a 
widower ; because only after this is he allowed to marry again. 
But as I understood this particular case, since the next wife 
would be the third, the marriage would he celebrated of the man 
with a sacred tree ; for the third wife is particularly unlucky and 
destined to an early death. 

The eleventh monthly ceremonial for the dead is, then, the 
most elaborate and imposing of all the 9i’^<I<3has. The pamphlet 
to which reference has already been made describes it as fol- 
lows : “ In the eleventh month the ceremony performed (the 
Varsh ceremony) is named the Nilohaha (marriage of Nila). 
Nila means a cow [?] and a bull. The reason of this observance is 
that the milk, curdled milk, etc., all the products of the cow, are 
held as propitiating god, and hence this ceremony is observed. ” 
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“ In the commencement of the observance of this rite, the divine 
goddesses or Matrukas are installed, and the ceremony of Grih 
Shunti is performed \jndtrhas and grliagdnf.i\ Then five jugs of 
water are installed. Then the Brahmans are worshipped ; after 
that certain gods, Indra and other Kudras, are invoked. Then a 
cow and a bull are decked in ornaments, and prayers are offered 
to them for securing the deceased ancestors from hell. Then 
water-sprinkling ceremony on the tail of the calf follows. Sprink- 
ling this water in honor of the deceased, etc., the balls are offei'ed.” 
[These are the balls of rice, the offering of which is supposed to 
avail the deceased for the restoration of the different parts of the 
body. The first is for the head. The second is for the restora- 
tion of the ears. The third is for the restoration of eyes, nose, 
arms, breast, etc.”] “ Twenty-seven balls of rice are placed at the 
hoofs of the bull.” 

“It is said that the offerings of rice-balls at the hoofs of the 
cow and bull secure a happy state in the next world for those -on 
whose behalf such balls are offered.” 

“In this ceremony twenty-seven balls are offered for those wh(i 
have died lately on the paternal as well as on the maternal side, 
for those who have committed suicide, for those that have died 
by unnatural death, and so on.” 

“ Placing these offerings on. blades of hu^a grass and sprink- 
ling water, tila [sesame] seeds and flowers and throwing a silken 
dig ogee over the balls, the ceremony ishrought to a close.” 

Thus far the information derived from the printed description 
of the death ceremonial of the eleventh month, as prescribed for the 
faithful of the Kapola Bania caste. It will appear from the fol- 
lowing narrative that I saw only a part of the whole ceremonial — 
namely, the feeding of the Brahmans, the worship of the ^ankara- 
acarya or spiritual leader and head of the caste, the propitiatory 
offerings and symbolic sacrifices, and the “improvement” of the 
occasion for instructing the faithful in the way of salvation. 
Whether the performance with the cow and the bull was strictly 
carried out, I am unable to say ; although I had seen an im- 
promptu attempt to worship the sacred cows the day before, at 
temples of the caste. The invitation as originally given included 
only the feeding of the Brahmans ; how it came about that this 
invitation was so greatly extended, the narrative itself will dis- 
close. This narrative I copy from my diary as it was made out 
on the foi’enoon following the ceremonial, with great cai'e to be 
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accurate, and with the assistance of Dr. Robert Hume of Ahmed- 
nagar, who was present and is eminently competent to correct 
any mistakes of observation or interpretation which I might 
otherwise have made. 

On arriving at the house of Mr. Tribhowandas we were met at 
the front door by the servant and immediately conducted to the 
drawing-room door above, where our liost welcomed us. lie 
himself then escorted us into the garden, where we saw the J3rah- 
mans, who had already gathered to the number of more tlian a 
hundred and were seated in a double row upon the ground. 
fore each was ])lacecl a round platter made of banyan leaves 
pieced together by small wooden pegs ; and on each platter were 
two or three cups and dishes, made by joining together two leaves 
of the same tree. In a place apart squatted a considerable num- 
ber of the wives and children of the Brahmans. Most of the 
men had a silk cloth around the loins, such as Brahmans wear 
when purihed ’’ and ready for such a feast. But in some cases 
quite ordinary and not very clean cotton cloth was made to serve 
for the raiment. 

On our way to a convenient row of windows in the upper part 
of the house, from which to view “ the feeding,” we were shown 
into the large drawing-room which had been i)repared for the 
approaching ceremonies. This room was in size, I should think, 
not less than 80 ft. by 40 ft.; and around the two sides and one 
end was arranged a single row of sofas and chairs upon the bare 
floor, the large carpet in the center having been folded under so 
as to give space for ^passing to, and in front of, the seats without 
stepping upon it. This, it was explained, was done because the 
woolen of the carpet would gather and transmit defilement to the 

religious men ” vyho might come in contact with it. As sub- 
sequent performances seemed to show, this precaution was formal 
and ceremonial merely, for we, although unpurified and not Brah- 
mans, afterwai'd were led across the same carpet ; and upon it, 
after it had been defiled by us, the holy men of the caste sat 
down to witness the ceremony. 

This experience was only one of many in India which show a 
gradual relaxation of the rigor of ceremonial details. I may 
remark in this connection that I was subsequently in Calcutta 
allowed to take in my hands a very ancient Tamil palm-leaf 
Vedio manuscript — a species of pollution which, it was said, no 
volume of the sort in the library had ever endured before. 
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Across one end of the room a dais of about five inches in height 
had been raised, and on it were placed two chairs and the most 
elegantly carved of the sofas. In front of the dais stood a table 
spread with paraphernalia to be used in the ^raddha or death 
ceremonial. After being several times warned that, of course, 
we must not touch anything, we were invited to approach the 
table and see the arrangements. On it was a round silver salver; 
and on this were small silver bowls containing milk, curds, rice, 
honey, sugar, saffron, shredded saffron, and Imnhu ^ — a carmine- 
colored pigment made by mixing turmeric, lemon juice, alam, 
and oil. There was also a silver holder for incense sticks, a 
small silver censer, a vase or font with a silver ladle, and a 
supply of flowers. 

Passing now to our place of observation in a distant part of 
the house, we soon saw the servants of our host begin to dis- 
tribute the food, which consisted of fried floui’-cakes, pulse soup, 
rice with several vegetable curries, and sweet-meats. Before the 
feasting began, a son in the family poured water on the ground 
from his hands : when a short Mantra (called Sankalpa) or aus- 
picious verse was pronounced by a Brahman. Then the entire 
company chanted aloud. Each Brahman, before he began to 
eat, poured a little water upon the ground as an offering to the 
earth ; after which all “fell to ” in a manner to prove that they 
are no mean trencher-men. Great pains were taken that, in 
drinking, the water should be poured down the throat without 
being contaminated by the lips, or teeth, or mouth. They all, 
of course, fed themselves with their fingers. One elderly Brah- 
man was observed to be eating with his left hand only — either 
because his other hand was withered or out of respect to a vow. 
To carry the hand to the mouth under the leg seemed especially 
meritorious ; and this feat, on account of his lean thigh, long 
arm and hand, and superior deftness in the use of his fingers, is 
much easier for the Hindu to accomplish than it would be for 
the average Englishman. 

Our host had excused himself and left us in charge of two 
attendants. Presently we were told that the Qankara-acarya 
was approaching and that we must return to the drawing-room, 
if we wished to see him. On reaching the place I inquired, in 
the spirit of experiment but with an appearance of naivete, 
whether we (not being members of the caste) would be permitted 
to remain to witness the ceremonial. Mr. Tribhowandas was 
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undoubtedly considerably embarrassed by the question ; but he 
politely concealed his embarrassment and, saying that he would 
go and inquire, left the room. I suppose, of course, that he 
went to see what arrangements could be made with the ^^nkara- 
ucdrya ; and what these arrangements were will never be known 
to any of us. At any rate, on his return, to my great surprise 
we were invited to the seats of honor on tlie right hand of the 
dais. 

The room now began rapidly to be filled. Tlie prominent 
members of the caste, as they entered the room, W(*re greeted 
and shown to seats on the sobis and chairs. Tlie women and 
children of the family sat on tlie floor opposite to where we 
were seated. The Brahmans, having finished their feasting, 
came into the room in small groups and seated themselves upon 
the carpet at the lower end and farthest from the dais. 

Soon a commotion arose at the principal door of the drawing- 
room ; a heralding voice was heard ; and the 
appeared with his attendants, one of whom bore a long silver 
mace and another a fly-flap of white horse-hair with an embossed 
silver handle. 

The entire company rose to its feet as the religious leader 
appeared at the door and remained standing until he had taken 
his seat. He strode rapidly forward — crossing the carpet instead 
of avoiding it (his feet, however, were kept from pollution by 
his wooden getas ) — and seated himself in Turkish fashion upon 
the sofa on the dais. He was a strikingly handsome man of 
apparently thirty-five years of age, shapely in limb and with a 
■strong and manly countenance. His clotli was a silk of light sal- 
mon color ; and his turban was of the same color trimmed with 
gold. The attendant with the fly-flap stationed himself behind 
the pankara-ficfirya, — the appropriate position for his useful 
function. On his left hand stationed themselves the attendant 
with the silver mace, the Brahman of the Bombay community 
who was to recite the ritual, and several other attendants. The 
space in front of us was courteously kept open, in order that we 
might the better observe the ceremony. 

The ceremonial began with the bringing in of a large silver 
salver, which was set in front of and below the ^ankai’a-ucarya 
and on it his sandals were placed. He then rested his right leg 
upon its sandal, keeping his left leg still under him. Mr. Tribho- 
wandas squatted on the dais on the right, and the assistant Brah- 
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man sat on tlie opposite side of the silver salver. The ceremony 
began with the chanting of certain Mantras in Sanskrit by this 
Brahman. The Qa^ikara-acfirya himself, thronghoiit, took no part 
in the ceremonial. lie was always worshipped, never worship- 
per. Or more precisely, his right toe was made the object of 
worship, with substantially the same formulas as those with 
which I had seen the idols and the sacred cows worshipped the 
day before. Upon this humble member of his exalted person 
were placed the blossoms of flowers, and over it were poured 
milk, curds, honey, and water. It was anointed with JamhUy 
and from time to time wiped with a soft towel. 

Three impressions were made upon me by this part of the 
ceremonial : (1) that the precise order and significance of the 
things done were not at all clear in the mind of the person 
chiefly concerned, or even in the mind of the Brahman who was 
guiding the ritual. There was no little indecision and hesitation 
at various points ; and sometimes almost a complete stand-still 
for a time. (2) The worshippers appeared to be considering the 
effect upon the foreign guests present rather than upon the body 
of the Brahmans present. And (3) everything was purely 
formal and ceremonial — a going-through with a certain routine 
under instructions that were followed without any particular 
regard to their significance, and with no show of the feelings 
that might naturall}? be associated with a death ceremonial. 

After the ceremony of worshipping the foot of the Qankara- 
acarya had been finished, Mr. Tribhowandas had his forehead 
marked with three horizontal stripes of kunkiL, as became a 
devotee of Qiv 2 iy the god chiefly worshipped by the Kapola 
Bania caste ; and a similar sealing” of the forehead was offered 
to such of the faithful as wished to receive it. One or more 
sofas-full of the laymen of the caste, I noticed, declined the ofler. 

Next followed the bestowal of gifts upon the ^ankara-acarya 
and upon the other chief personages who had taken part in the 
preceding ceremony. About the acarya’s shoulders was thrown a 
beautiful camel’s hair shawl of soft yellowish color, with dark- 
reddish embroidery ; and a shawl of carmine color, little less beau- 
tiful, was laid upon the shoulder of the principal attendant Brah- 
man. Upon a silver plate Mr. Tribhowandas poured out a store of 
rupees, and was followed in this by his daughter and sons until 
about one hundred and fifty coins were piled upon the plate. 
Meanwhile a gift of ten and a quarter annas (about twenty cents) 
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was distributed by one of tlie sons to each of the assembled Brah- 
mans. The gift must properly be some multi])le of live ; and the 
additional one-quarter anna meant that it was good measure, 
jn*essed down and (slightly) running over.” 

After receiving these gifts tlic garlands 

thrown over liis head and a Iiuge bouquet was handed to him. 
The bouquet he at once laid on the sofa lieside him ; and soon, 
t]ie garlands seeming to become irksome (as I know fn)m repeated 
experiences they do), lie signified to an attendant his wish to have 
these horal decorations removed. 

Soon the man with the silver mace gave a shout : Salutation 
to the Maharaja ; do him reverence,” and all the ])eop}e saluted 
with a shout in i*esponse. This title of Great King ” is com- 
monly bestowed upon the poiitilf of the sect. 

The death ceremonial being thus brought to a close, an address 
from the proved to be next in order. lie 

graciously sent word to me, asking on what particular topic I 
might wish to hear him speak ; and I — not to be outdone in 
graoiousness — ^I'eplied that I should wish to hear him upon any 
topic on which he was pleased to speak. Through this inter- 
change of coui^tesies there v^'as secured for tlie foreign guests an 
authoritative statement of the present-day position as to the way 
of salvation” held by “one of the most orthodox of tlxe Hindu 
sects.” The speaker was very fluent and pleasing in manner. 
Each paragraph was first given in Sanskrit, and then repeated, in 
paraphrase, in Hindustani. For “ substance of doctrine ” it was 
as follows — in all its essential points the same as all the more 
intelligent claims to infallible authority set U]) by the othm* 
“ world-religions.” 

The discourse began with unbounded praise of the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindu religion, the Vedas. They are the orig- 
inal, only and infallible source of all true religion ; they point 
out the way of salvation, and there is no other way than that 
which they point out. Whoever walks in this way, and does as 
the Vedas instruct him, he has the true religion, he is safe. But 
whoever departs from this way, his religion is false, and he will 
not attain salvation, hut will be punished in this life and in the 
life to come. But whereas .most men are ignorant, and do not 
understand the Vedas, and so know not the way of salvation, the 
Brahman knows the way. He gives all his time, his entire life, 
to the study of these things. He is to be believed and. obeyed, 
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and Ms instructions are to be followed in every particular. He 
who disobeys the voice of the Brahman or refuses to learn of 
him, and to follow the way the Brahman directs, cannot find the 
way of salvation, but he is of necessity ignorant and miserable 
in this life and in the life to come. As to the women, however, 
their chief duty, and the summing up of religion for them, is to 
be faitliful and obedient to their husbands. 

The discourse closed with a general and warm exhortation to 
b(? faithful to their religion, to be confident in its superiority to 
every other religion, and always to reverence and implicitly to 
obey the Brahmans. 

After the ^ankara-ucarya had finished his discourse, he 
expressed his willingness to answer any questions or objections 
that might be proposed. Whereupon, at once, an old man who 
was a local Vaidya, or doctor, arose and repeated in G-ujarati — 
]>opularizing and illustrating — a part of what the religious 
leader of the caste had proclaimed. This aged expounder of 
the faith was, however, especially minute, insistent, and even 
excited, when he came to discourse upon the duties of women. 
He seemed, indeed, rather to go beyond the Qankara-ricfnya in 
ex})Ounding and applying this tenet. Not to disobey or to ci'oss 
their husbands in any way — this was the principal religious duty 
of woman, upon which the salvation of her soul depended. And 
for the child-wife, her duty was to be obedient to her mother-in- 
law. As the speaker waxed somewhat heatedly eloquent upon 
this summary of true religion for the female portion of the 
audience, the male portion of the faithful bi'oke into applause 
by clapping their hands. 

After the religious addresses were finished, a young man who 
was a relative of the family made a short speech, in Gujarati, in 
which, in the behalf of the family, he thanked those present for 
their courtesy in assisting at the death ceremonial. And then, to 
my amazement, he branched off into an extravagant eulogy of the 
foreign guest who had done the family the honor to be present, 
and ended with the expression of the hope that this guest would 
carry back to his native land and report there what he had .seen 
and heard, in order that the false impression current regarding 
the ‘Hindu religion might he corrected thereby. 

After the audience was dismissed Mr. Tribhowandas came up 
to shake hands and bid us good-bye. He assured us that in con- 
sideration of his dignity and influence in the caste, and at his 
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very urgent I'equest, we had been accorded an entirely unique 
privilege. So far as I have been able to learn, this statement is 
strictly true. And it is in grateful recognition of the courtesy, 
and in the desire to meet the e.^pectation that I would correctly 
report what I heard and saw, that I have prepared this pa])er. 

So far as I am able to summarize the import of the transaction 
it confirms the views so naively expressed by the pamphlet from 
which I have quoted. “ A Hindu life, if we properly observe, is 
nothing but a life of ceremonies.” 



The Editiom and Translations of Qahuntald, — By 
Montgomery Sohuyler, Jr., Columbia University. 

[The material used in this article was gathered in the course of i^repa- 
ration for a ‘‘Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama,” which the present 
writer is to publish in the Qolmnhia University Indo-Iranian Series.] 

The romantic drama of by Kalidasa, has been a 

favorite subject for tbe work of editors and translators ever since 
the appearance of Sir William Jones’ pioneer version in 1Y89. 
The intrinsic beauty of the play as well as its position in India as 
the chef-d’oeuvre of the Hindu stage and the representative of the 
largest and most important division (the nataka properly so- 
called) of Sanskrit dramaturgy, has caused this just appreciation 
of the lovely stoiy which has opened the eyes of many persons to 
tlie beauties of Sanskrit literature. 

The translations of divided into three 

classes : first, those which were inspired by Sir William Jones’ 
version; second, those which followed the next independent work, 
that of Ch^zy (Paris, 1830); and third, the later work upon the 
play. The editions and commentaries may also be divided in a 
similar manner. 


TRANSLATIONS.! 

A. English. 

1. SacountaU, or the Fatal Ring . . . translated from the original 
Sanskrit and Prakrit [by Sir William Jones]. 

First edition. Calcutta, I'ZSO, 8vo, pp. 184. 

Second edition. London, 1790, 4to. 

Third edition. -London, 1792, 8vo. 

Fourth edition. Edinburgh, 1796, 8vo. 

Calcutta, 1855, 16mo. 

London, 1870, 8vo. 


! The translations are arranged according to the language in which 
they are written, and under each heading chronological sequence is 
followed. An index of translators is appended. In transcribing titles 
I have usually followed the spelling of the original. 
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2. S'akuntala recognized by tlie Ring, a Sanskrit drama in seven 

acts . . . The Devanagari recension of tlie text with literal 
English translations of all the metrical passages and notes, 
by M. Williams. 

First edition. Hertford, 1853, 4to, 

Second edition. Oxford, bsYO, hvo. 

3. Sakontala, or the Lost Ring. Translated by M. Williams. 

First edition. Hertford, 1853, 4to. 

Second edition. Hertford, 1855, -i-to. 

Third edition. Hertford, 185(5, Hvo. 

Fourth edition. Lotulon, 1872, Hvo. 

Fifth edition. London, 1887, Hvo. 

Sixth edition. London, 1890, Hvo. 

Sakuntala, translated by Monier Williams, edited by B. V. N. 
Kirtikar. 

Bombay, 1885, pp, 98. 

An abridged edition of Williams’ version. 

Sfikoontala or the lost ring; translated by M. Monier Wil- 
liams. 

New York, 1885. 

4. Abhijnanas'akuntala. Edited witli a close English translatinii' 

and various readings by P. N. Patankar. 

Poona, 1889, Hvo, pp. 473. 

Ends with Act IV. 

5. Krsna Kamal Bhattficrirya, An English translation of Sakun- 

tala. 

Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 134. 

6. Shakuntala; or the recovered ring; translated by A. II. Edgreii. 

New York, 1894, pp. 198. 

7. Kalipada Miikerjee. Notes on Sakuntala (I. Notes; II. Trans- 

lation; III. Appendices). 

Calcutta, 1895, Hvo, pp. 323. 

8a. Abhijnana Sakuntalam. Sanskrit Course for the B.A. Exam- 
ination. Text with Notes and Translations by Bidhubhii- 
shan Gosvami. 

Calcutta (1895 ?), Svo, pp. 464. 

8b. Abhijn’ana Sakuntalam. In Bengali, English and Sanskrit. 
Edited by Bidhu Bhfishan Gosvami. With notes and 
English and Bengali translations. 

Calcutta, 1895, 8vo, pp. 404. 

(This may be identical with Ha.) 
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8c. Abhijnrma Sakimtalara. With Notes and English and Ben- 
gali translations by Eidhu Bhushan Gosvami. 

Calcutta, 1895, 8vo, pp. 128. 

9. A literal English translation of Abhijiiruia Sakuntala with an 

Introduction by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar. 

Madras, 1896, 8vo, pp. 84. 

10, Abhi 3 urma 9 akuiitalri. With the commentary styled Arthadyo- 

tanika of Raghavabhatta. Edited with an English trans- 
lation, notes, and various readings by M. R. Kale, 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo; pp. 44 -P 216 -P 288. 

B. French. 

1. Sacontala, ou I’anneau fatal, drame traduit de la langue San- 

skrit en Anglais, par Sir W. Jones, et de 1’ Anglais, en 
Fran 9 ais par le citoyen A. Briigui5re; avec des notes des 
traducteurs. 

Paris, 1803, 8vo, 

2. La Reconoissance de Sacountala drame Sanscrit et prakrit de 

Calidasa, public . . . sur un manuscript unicpie de la Biblio- 
thbque du Roi, accompagne dhine traduction fran 9 aise, de 
notes philologiques, critiques et littoraires, et suivi d’un 
append! ce par A. L. Chezy. 

First edition. Paris, 1830. 

Second edition. Paris, 1832, 8vo. 

3. Gautier (Thoophile). Sacountala, Ballet — Pantomime en deux 

actes tire du di’ame de Calidasa. 

Paris, 1859, 8vo. 

4. Fauche, Hippolyte. Oeuvres choisies de Kfilidasa. 

Paris, 1865, 8vo. 

(Contains a translation of Qakuntala.) 

5. La Reconnaisance de Sakountala, drame en sept actes de Kfdi- 

dasa, traduit du Sanskrit par P. E. Foucaux. 

First edition. Paris, 186Y, 18mo, pp. 24 -pi 88. 
Second edition. Paris, 1874. 

6. Sacountala. Traduite par Abel Bergaigne et P. Lehugeur. 

Paris, 1884, 12mo, pp. ll-pi9o. 

7. Sakuntala. Version Tamoule. Traduction de la Sakuntala 

par G6rard Devbze. 

In Revue de Linguistique, vol. 19-20-21. 

Paris, 1886-88. 
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S. L’anneau de Qakuntala, comedie heroique. Tradaite par A. 
Ferdinand Herold. 

Paris, Mercure de France, isuo, 8vo, pp. 101. 

O. German. 

1. Sakoiitala odcr der entsclieidende Ring... Ann den IJr- 

sprache Sanskrit und Prakrit ins Englische nnd aus diescni 
ins Deutsche tlbersetzt mit Erlautermigen von G. Forster. 
First edition. Mainz und Leipzig, 1701, Hvo, pp. 
40 + 300, 

Zweite rechtniilssige, von J. G. v. IIerd(*r, l)esorgt(‘- 
Ausgabe. 

Frankfurt am Main, Hvo, pp. 44 + 207. 
Reprinted at Heidelberg, 1H2(), hvo, ])p. 44 + 208, 
and at Leipzig, 1H79, lOrno, pp. 130. 

2. Sakontala, oder der verhangniesvolle Ring indisches Drama 

des Kalidas in seclis Aufzilgen. Metrisch fUr die Btilme 
bearbeitet von Wilhelm Gerhard. 

Leipzig, 1820, p]). 10+190. 

3. Sakuiitala oder der Erkennungsrihg . . . tlbersetzt von B. 

Hirzel. 

First edition. Zurich, IH33, Hvo, p]). 29 + 105 . 
Second edition. Zurich, 1849, Hvo. 

4. Kfilidasa’s Ring— ^^kuntala. Herausgegeben, Ubersetzt und 

mit Anmerkungen versehen von O. Buhtliiigk. [Devana- 
garl recension.] 

Bonn, 1842, 4to. Large edition. 

Bonn, 1840. Small edition. 

5. von Hoppl, 

1854. 

(This may be either a translation or an edition of the text. 

I can find nothing more about it.) 

6. Sakuntala, ein indisches Schauspiel von Kalidasa, aus dem 

Sanskrit und Prakrit Ubersetzt und erlautert von Ernest 
Meier. 

(In Die klassischen Dichtungen der Inder. 11. Theil.) 
Stuttgart, 1847“54, lOmo. HI. Theile. 

7. Sakuntala, indisches Schauspeil von Kalidasa metrisch tlber- 

setzt von Edmond Lobedanz. 

First edition. Leipzig, 1854, 8vo, pp. 8 + 164. 
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Third edition. Leipzig, 18GY, IGmo, pp. 6 4-164. 
Fourth edition. Leipzig, 1871. 

Sixth edition. Leipzig, 1878, IGmo. 

Seventh edition. Leipzig, 1 884. 

8. Sakuntala . . . aus dem Sanskrit and Prakrit metrisch ubersetzt 

von Ernest Meier. 

(In Bibliothek auslandischen Klassiker no. 58, II. Theil.) 
First edition. Hildburgshausen, 8vo, 1867. 

Second edition, Leipzig, 1874, 8vo. 

See also no. 6 above. 

9. Aus F. Ruckert’s hTachlass. [Containing a translation of 

Sakuntala.] 

Leipzig, 1867, 8vo. 

Leipzig, 1876. 

10. Sakuntala, Schauspiel in fllnf Aufzilgen frei nacb Kalidasa’s 

altindischem Drama von A. Freiherrn von Wolzogen. 
Schwerin, 1869, 8vo. (See also no, 15.) 

11. Sakuntala Drama in vier Aufzilgen . . . Metrisch frei bearbeitet 

von Arthur, 

Dresden, 1871, 8vo. 

12. Sakuntala. Drama in fllnf Aufzilgen. Pur die deutschen 

Btlhnen bearbeitet von A. Donsdorf. 

Wien, 1876, IGino, pp. 72. 

18, von Fr. Bodenstedt. 

Leipzig, 1887, 4to. 

J 4. Sakuntala. Metrisch Ubersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

(In his Indisches Theater. Bd. I.) 

Chemnitz, 1877-70, IGmo. 

15. Sakuntala . . . Frei nach Kalidasa’s Drama von Alfred Frei- 

herrnvon Wolzogen. Bdhnenausgabe. 

Leipzig (1879 ?), 82mo, pp. 76. (See also no. 10.) 

16. Sakuntala, Dichtung von Carl Wittkowsky. Musik von 

Ph. Scharwenka. 

Berlin (1883 ?), Svo, pp. 44. 

17. Ballet in zwei Akten mid fllnf Bildern. Kach Kalidasa’s 

Dichtung. Musik von S. Bachrioh, in Scene gesetzt von 
Carl Telle. 

Wien, 1884, 12mo, pp, 16. 

18. Sakuntala. Drama in siehen Akten von Kalidasa. Deutsoh 

von Hermann Camisso Kellner. 

Leipzig, 1890, 32mo, pp. 111. 
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19. jSakxintala. Indiscbes Schausinel. Frei bearbeitet von G. 
Schmiliiisky. 

Dresden, 1000, Hvo, pp. 100. 

D. Dutch. 

1. Sakoiitala, of de beslissende ring. Indiscli scliouapel. ]\rit 

opheld van G. Forster. Vertaalcl van [K. M. PoKt’j. 
Haarlem, .n02, Hvo. 

2. ^^kuntala, of bet Herkenningsteeken: Indisch tooneclsjxd in 7 

bedrijven van Kalidasa. Uit bet Sanskrict vertuald door 
H. Kern. 

Haarlem, 1802, 12mo. 

£j. Swedish. 

1 . Scbakuntala, eller den Forlorade Ringen. Ett indiskt skdde- 
spel . . . fr§,n Sanskrit ofversatt ocli f orklaradt af H. Edgren. 
Stockholm, 1875, 8vo. 


F. Danish, 

1. Sacontala eller den ubeldige Ring, et indiansk Drama af Cali- 

das; oversat af Original-Sprogene Sanscrit og I^racrit i 
Engelsk; og heraf i Dansk med en Inleidning tel den 
danskeoversattelse. (The translator was West.) 
Kjobenbavn, 1708, Bvo, pp. 71 +230. 

2. Sakuntala, Skuespel i syv Optrin oversat og forklaret af M, 

Hammericb. 

Kjobenbavn, 1845, Bvo, pp. 10 + 1.80. 

1858, Bvo, pp. 170. 

1879 ? 


G. Italian.^ 

1. Sacontala ossia L’Anello Fatale. Dramma tradotto dalla 
lingua orientale Sanskrit nelP idioma inglese dal Sig. W. 
Jones, indi dalP inglese in francese dal Sig. A. Bruguire, 
iiltimamente dal francese in italiano da L. Doria. Con 
Kote. 

Darmstadt, 1815, Bvo, pp, 15 + 214. 


1 There is also an unpublished Italian version of Qakuntala by Michele 
Kerbaker. See P. Cimmino, II Tipo comico del Vidusbaka nelPantico 
dramma indiano (Napoli, 1893). 
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2. Sacuntala riconasciuta per mezzo delP anello. Dramma in 
sette Atti. 

(In Teatro scelto indiano tradotto del Sansorito da Antonio 
Marazzi. Vol. I. Teatro di Calidasa.) 

Milano, 187 l-M, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 430 + 25G. 

2). La Sacuntala di Calidasa tradotta dal Sanscrito da 0, Periui. 
(In Version! Indiane.) 

Verona, 1873, 8vo. 


H. Spanish. 

J. Sakuntala, drama del poeta in die Kalidasa. Version dii'ecta 
del Sanskrit por F. Garcia Ayuso. 

(In tlie ‘^Bibliotheca Sanskrita,” edited by Ayuso.) 
Madrid, 1875, 8vo. 


I. Russian. 

1, translated into Russian by Putjata. 

Moskau, 1879. 

2. Sakuntala Sanskritskaja drama v 7-ini dij. stvijach. 

Desevaja Biblioteka, A. S. Suvorina, no. 252. 

J. Polish. 

1. Sakontala czyli piers'cieii przeznaczenia; dramat Indyjski w 
vii aktacli z prologiem z Sanskryckiego z rekopismu wydat 
Hrabia «T. Grabowski. 

(Ojasnienia . . . przez J. Forstera.) 

Warzawa, 1801, 8vo. 

K. Bohemian. 

1. Sakontalo: drama Indicke od Kalidasy. Prelo^il C. Vyprpio. 
(In poesie Svetova pt. C.) 

1873, 8vo, pp. 200. 


Ii. Bengali. 

1, Sakuntala adapted from the Sanscrit drama of Kalidasa by 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

Calcutta? 1885. 

2. Abhijnana Sakuntalam. With BOtes and English and Bengali 

translations hy Bidhu Bhushan Gosvfiini. (Cf. A. 8c 
above.) 

Calcutta, 1895, 8vo, pp. 128. 
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3. Abhijn’ana Sakuntalam. In Bengali, Englisli and Sanskrit. 

Edited by Bidhu BhMian Gosvami. With Notes and 
English and Bengali translations. (Of. A. 8b, above.) 
Calcutta, 1895, 8 VO, pp. 4 (>4. 

4. Abhijhrma Sakuntala. Translated into Bengali by Jyotirindra 

Nath Tagore. 

Calcutta, 1891), lOmo, pp. 141). 

M. Marathi. 

1. Shakuntala recognized by the Ring . , . With a translation 

into Marathi (by Krsna Sastri Rajvade). 

Bombay, 18G9, 4to, pp. 11+20GH-1. 

2. Sakuntalfi with paraphrases in Sanskrit and in Mai\athi. 

(In the Kavyanatakridar 9 a for 1882.) 

Dharwar, 1882, Svo. 

3. ’Sangita Shakuntala Natak. 

Poona, 1887, iGmo, pp. 170. 

N. Hindi. 

1. Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi . . . Critically edited with 
notes by Frederic Pincatt. Text of Kanva Lachrnan Sinh. 
London, 1876, 4to, pp. 12 4-180. 

London, 1890, 4to. 

O. Hindustani, 

1. nataka translated into Hindustani from a Hindi 

version by Kazim Ali Jawan. 

Lucknow, 1875, 8vo, pp. 31. 

P, Tamil. 

1. Sakuntala. Version tamoule (by Ramacandra or Rajanalltir). 
Traduction de la Sakuntala par Gerard Devdze. 

(In Revue de Linguistique, voL 10-20-21.) 

Paris, 1886-88. 


Q. Telugu. 

1. Sakuntala. A new version in Telugu prose and verse by Dasu 
Srirfimulu Pantulu. ' 

Madras, 1898, Svo, pp. 122. 
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INDEX OP TRANSLATORS. 


Aiyar A. 9. 

Gosvami A. 8. 

Patankar A. 4. 

Arthur C. 11. 

GraboVski J. 1. 

Perinx G. 3. 

Ayuso H. 1. 

Hammerich F. 2. 

Pincatt N. 1. 

Bergaigne B. 6. 

Herold B. 8. 

Post D. 1. 

Bhattucarya A. 5. 

Hirzel G. 3. 

Patjata I, 1. 

Bodenatedt G. 13 

HOppl C. 5. 

Rajvade M. 1. 

Bohtlingk C. 4. 

Jones A. 1; B. 1; G. 1. 

RajunallurP. 1. 

Bruguit^re B. 1; G, t. 

Kale A. 10. 

Ramacaixdra P. 1. 

Chezy B. 2. 

Kazim 0. 1. 

Ruckert C. 9. 

Devto B. 7; P, 1. 

Kellner G. 18. 

Schmilinsky C. 19. 

Donsdorf C. 12. 

Kerbaker G. note. 

Tagore L. 4. 

Doria G. 1 . 

Kern D. 2. 

Telle C. 17. 

Bdgren A, 6 ; E. 1. 

Kirtikar A. 3. 

Vidyasagar L. 1. 

Fauche B. 4. 

Lehugeur B. 6. 

Vyprpio K. 1. 

Forster G. 1 ; D. 1. 

Lobedanz C. 7. 

West F. 1. 

Foucaux B, 5. 

Merazzi G, 2. 

Williams A. 2, 3. 

Fritze C, 14. 

Meier 0. 6, 8. 

Wittkowsky C. 16. 

Gautier B. 3. 

Mukerjee M. 7. 

Wolzogen G. 10, 15. 

Gerhard C. 2. 

Pantulu Q. 1 . 



TEXT EDITIONS OF ^AKUNTALA. 

1. ^akuntala. 

Calcutta, lYOl. [First printed edition.] 

2. Abhijnriiia 9 akuntala. With the commentary of Premacandra. 

Calcutta, 1880, 8vo, pp. 150. [Bengali characters.] 

8. Qi^tuntalu, Neue Ausgabe ini lateinischen Typen.(?) 

4. Abhijnrina 9 akuntalri. 

Bombay, 1801, 8vo. 

5. Abhijnana 9 akuntala. Gauriya recension. Edited by Prem ' 

Chunder Tarkavugish. 

Calcutta, rSBO, 8vo, pp. 159. [Bengali characters.] 
Calcutta (Mirzapore ?), 18(30, 8yo, pp. 170. 

Reprinted with additional notes by R. S. Tarkaratna, 
Calcutta, 1864, 8vo, pp. 100. 

6. Abhijnana Edited with notes by Jaganiuoliana 

Tarkfilankara and K. Tarkaratna and with a preface in 
Bengali by V. Majiimdar. 

Calcutta, 1869, Bvo, pp? 232. 

(In Majumdar’s Series.) 

7. ^akuntala. The Bengali Recension. With critical notes. 

Edited by R. Pischel. 

Kiel, London, 1877, 8vo, pp, lH-210. 

Kiel, 1886, Bvo, pp. 11 -f 2 10. 
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8. Sacuiitala annulo recognita, fabula scenica Culidiisi. Textiini 

recensionis devanagaricae recognovit atque glossario san- 
scritico et pracritico instruxit Carolus Burldiard, Pliil. Boot. 
Yratislaviae, 1872, 8vo, pp, 12 + 1 12+227. 

9. AbliijSrma Sakuiitalum. Edited with a commentary [called 

Bupaprakri 9 a] by Damaru Vallabha Panta. 

Calcutta, 1871, 8vo, pp. 2 + 280. 

■J 0. Abliijnrina 9 akuntala, with ^rinivasricfirya’s commentary, called 
prikuntalavayfikbya. Edited by Sarasvati Tiruvenkata- 
cfirya and V. E-fimakrisknamacarya. 

Madras, 1874, 8vo, pp. 6 + 320. 

1 1. Abhijnrina 9 akuntala. Edited with notes and explanations by 

Isli waraclian dra Vidy asagara. 

Calcutta, 3 880, 8vo, pp. 202. 

Calcutta, 1887, 8vo, pp. 293. 

Calcutta, 1889, 8vo, pp. 256. 

12. pakuntala, with commentary by ^rlhivasaclulrya. 

Madras, 3 880, 8vo, pp. 6 + 326. 

3 3. Sakuntala nataka. With the commentary of Srinivasa Charlu. 

Madras, 1882, 8vo, pp. 320. [In Gx'antha character,] 

14. ^akuntala, with the Arthadyotanika of Kfighavabhatta. 

3 883(?). 

15. Abhijnfina s'akuntala, with the commentary (Arthadyotanika) 

of Raghavabhatta. Edited with English notes by K B. 
Godabole and K. P. Parab. 

Bombay, 1883, 8vo, pp. 7 + 122 + 334 + 08. 

10. Abhijnana-Sfikuntala, with the commentary (Arthadyotanika 

of Raghavabhatta. Edited by N. B. Godabole and K. P. 
Parab. 

Bombay, 1883, 8vo, pp. 107. 

Bombay, 1886, 8vo, pp. 270, 

Bombay, 1891, Svo, pp, 267. 

Bombay, 1895, Svo. 

The same as no. 14, except that this has no notes. 

17. Sakuntala natakam with commentary by Paravastu Venkata- 

charia. 

Madras, 1883, Svo, pp. 345. 

18. Abhijhrina Sakuntala. Edited by hi. B. Godabole and K. P, 

Parab. 

Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. 270. 

Compare nos. 14 and 15. 
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CRITICAL WORKS.i 

1. ]S[otes on Sakuntala. In Bengali, English and Sanskrit. 

Calcutta, 1805, 8vo, pp. 828. 

2. Bercliet, Giovanni. 

Saggio sul dramnia indiano la Sacontala, ossia PAnello 
fatale, di Calidasa. 

(In the “ Oonciliatore” under pseudonym of Grisostorno.) 
Milano(?), l<si«s. 

Bolitlingk, Otto von. 

Einige Naclitiiige zii meiner Ausgabe der Bing-Qakuntala. 
(In Bui. de la cl. des sciences hist.-pliil. et pol. de Facad. de 
St. Petersbourg. II., 110.) 

4. Bollensen, Fr, 

Die Recenaionen der Sakuntala. 

(In Illaclirichten d. Ges. d, Wiss. zu Gottingen June 28, 
1880.) 

5. Borooah, Anundoram. 

A Companion to the Sanskrit reading Undergraduates of 
Calcutta University . , . Part 4, on the Abhignana Sakun- 
tala of Kfilidfisa. 

Calcutta, 1878, Rvo, pp. 0 4-58. 

(). Burkhard, K. 

Die Ka^mlrer ^^kuntalu-IIandschrift, 

Wien, Ac. 1 884, 8vo, 8 Taf., pp. 1 68. 

7. Burkhai'd, G. Lectiones codicis Cakuntali Bikanorensis. 

Wien, 1 888, 8vo, pp. 1 0, 1 plate. 

Prog. d. Franz- Josephs Gymn. 

8. Burkhard, C. 

Flexiones Pracriticae quas editioni suae Sacuntali pro sup- 
piemen to adjecit Carolus Burkhard. 

Vratislaviae, 1874, 8vo, pp. 0 4-'41. 

0. I^otes et corrections supplementaires pour Fedition in 4° du 
draine indien de Calidasa intitule La Reconnaissance de 
Sacountala donnee en 1880 par A. L. Chezy. 

Paris, 1881, 8vo, pp. 49. 


Works of general criticism of Sanskrit literature which mention 
(Jakuntala only incidentally are not noted here. It is further to be 
observed that no manuscripts of Q^kuntala are here catalogued. It is 
impossible to give any complete list of these, scattered as they are 
throughout private and public libraries in India and in Europe. They 
will, however, be included as far as possible in my Bibliograph;^.] 
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1 0. Siir un drame iiidieii, par M. H. H. Wilson ; extrait du Cal- 

cutta Annual Register, et traduit par M. Dondey-Dupro 
fiisj membre de la Societe Asiatiqiie. 

JA. ser, vol. I (1827), pp. 174^170. 

11. Sukoontala Natiik j being an Appendix to tlie Englisli and 

Hindoostanee Dialogues in tlie Universal Character by 
J. B. Gilchrist. 

London, 1826, Svo, pp. 20+ 104. 

12. Hamaker, H. A. Over de Sakontala van Calidas. 
lo. HedstrOm, 0. F. Om Sakuntala. 

Upsala, 1875, Svo. 

14. Piscbel, R. 

De Krilidfisae ^akuntali recensionibiis (Particula prima). 
Dissertatio iiiauguralis philologica quam scripsit Ricardus 
Piscbel. 

Vratislaviae, 1870, Svo, pp. 07. 

15. Piscbel, R. 

Die Recensionen der Ant wort an Herrn 

Prof. A. Weber. 

Breslau, 1875, Svo, pp. 27. (See no. 18.) 

16. Rabe, Carolus. 

De Calidasae Sacuntala. Dissertatio inauguralis. 
Vratislaviae, 1845, 8vo, pp. 65. 

17. Sakuntabi-Rabasj^a. The ti^ue import of the Sakuntala by 

Vihari Lfil Sarkar. 

Calcutta, 1896, Svo, pp. 144, 

18. Weber, A. 

Die Recensionen der Sakuntala. 

In Indiscbe Studien,. vol. XIV, pp. 35 ff. and 161 .ff. 

(See no. 15.) 



T!he IlindU’ Ooneeption of the of BreafJi.'^ Study 

in Early Hindu Psycho-physics, — By Dr. Aethur IL 
EwiNd, Allaluihad, India. 

INTRODUCTORY AND FUNDAMBNTAD. 

The Yajur-Veda, the Atharva-Veda, the Bnllnnanas and the 
Sutras contain frequent references to a niimher of vital breaths. 
These are e\']}ressed either by the plural of tlie word prdaa^ or 
by a series of words, formed by the combination of adverbial 
prefixes with the root (vi ^^to breathe/’ viz.: prfma^ apfma^ 
m/dna, uddna, sarndna^ and avdna. These vital breaths or 
pranas are manipulated with especial frequency in connection 
with ritual practices. The exigencies of the . ritual determine 
what and how many breaths shall be exploited. This exploita- 
tion of ll\(^ pranas attains its most luxuriant form in connection 
with the building of the great Fire-altar (Agnilcsetra). The 
Fire-altar is conceived of under various forms. Sometimes its 
shape is supposed to be like a bird (cf. Books vii.-x.) ; some- 
times like a sacrificial animal (^B. viii. 1. 4. *1, etc.); sometimes 
like a human being (^B. iv. 1. 1. 1; vi. 1. 1. 5; vii. 4. r. 23, etc.). 

The living organism [dtman)^ thus assumed, cannot exist with- 
out vital breaths, and, accordingly, under various arrangements 
of name and number, they hold a large place in its construction. 
When names are given, the reference is to breathing processes, 
real, or analogically assumed. When numbers are given, the 
emphasis is either upon the location of a separate breath in the 
several parts of the body (^B. viii. 3. 4. 4, etc.), or upon either 
the psychical organs, or their activities, both organs and activi- 
ties being called ^)rdna5. 

This distinction between a plurality by names and a plurality 
by number is fundamental and divides the subject of the vital 
breaths into two well-defined spheres of investigation. The 
latter is the much more important of the two in their relation to 
Hindu thought. It not only directly introduces the question of 
the relation between the psychical pranas and the cosmico-divine 
concepts, Agni, Vayu, etc.— thus involving the whole question of 
psycho-physical correlations; but it leads to the discussion of the 

VOL, xxn. 18 
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various meanings of iwana in the singular — thus raising the 
problem of the relationship between prana and tlie psychical 
and metaphysical concept, Atman. The former is formulaic, or 
largely so, and smacks of the ritual, and hence is less fruitful 
than might, at first sight, be anticipated. 

At the same time, the series of names, whether representing 
observed and observable breath activities, or being mainly sym- 
bolic additions to an empiric starting-point, is worthy of careful 
investigation, because of the large place which these names hold 
in the literature, and because of the attempts at explanation 
which appear in the TJpanisads. 

PRANA IN THE RIG-VEDA. 

The propriety of making the Rig-Veda the starting-point in 
this discussion is self-evident. Its material, moreover, will be 
found to be fundamental to both divisions of the subject as above 
indicated, and, therefore calls for preliminary investigation. 

Though the amount of material is comparatively meagre, yet 
the importance of the literature in which it is found, justifies a 
somewhat detailed statement which will contain all the uses both 
of the noun prmm and the verb V 

The noun occurs but five times, viz.: i. 66. 1; hi. 53. 21; x. 
59. 6; X. 90. 13; x. 189. 2. It is formed from the verbal root 
“ to breathe,” by the addition of the prefix pra, 

RV. i. 66. 1. 

In this stanza prana is one of the things with which fire [ag)ii) 
is compared. It is said to be ^^like excellent riches, like tlie sun, 
like life (dy«5), like one’s own son.” 

The point to be noted here is the identification of breath” 
and '4ife.” The two words stand side by side without a connec- 
tive. The accent of ayas shows it to be a noun. Even if, 
according to a recognized Vedic usage, we allow an adjectival 
force to ayus and translate by ^‘living breath,” there will be a 
clear hint of identification. In i. 48. 10, the derivative pranana 
stands side by side with Jivana in a line addressed to the Dawn, 
thus: “The very breath (and) life of all are in Thee, 0 joyous 
One, when Thou shinest forth.” There is no connective between 
the words pranana^ and they may be translated “ Breath, 

even life,” ^^mpMisya hi prananaihjl'uanam tve^ etc.” Pranana 
may indeed be taken as a causative adjective. 
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RV. iii. 53. 21. 

Y'am u doismas tarn ii prano jahatu^ “Whomsoever we hate, 
let his breath leave him.” This suggests the witchcraft practices 
which are especiahy characteristic of tlie Atharva-Vccla. The 
identification of death and departing breath, as assumed here, is 
axiomatic and requires no remark. 


RV. 2C. 69. 6. 

Here prana is sought by ])rayer, side by side with other parts 
and ])Owers of the human organism, viz,: eye, mind {manas) and 
life-principle {asu). 

RV. X. 90. 13. 

This hymn is the famous Furusa-sukta. In stanza 13, the wind 
( FSy?d) is said to have been produced from the breath of cosmic 
man. As the giant form of a primeval cosmic man undoubtedly 
took shape in the poet’s thought by a projection of himself upon 
the universe, we are justified in interpreting each part and organ 
as though, at least in the first instance, the individual earthly man 
was referred to. Prana is, therefore, the physical breath whose 
identity with wind is here assumed. The second half of the 
stanza runs, muhlidd indrag, cd ^[/fiig ea 2 )rdndd rd'i/n,r ajdyata. 
These words not only express the axiomatic identification of wind 
and breathy to which countless references are made in Hindu liter- 
ature; but the derivation of Agni from the mouth, whence issues 
the warm vital breath, which is also used in the production of 
fire, suggests the still more oft-recurring correlation of agni and 
prdna^ 

RV. X. 189. 2. 

This stanza occurs in a hymn to Surya. The shooting forth of 
the rays is likened to the exhalation of animal breath. 

Antag carati rocand'^iya pjrdndd apcinaU^ ‘‘The shining one, 
breathing out (or off) from his breath moves about within.” The 
third pada adds, “The mighty one illumines the heaven.” 
Whatever be the detailed interpretation and reference of these 
words, it is clear that prana is hei*e viewed simply as physical 
breath. 

Verbal and Participial Forms of the Root /y/an. 

These forms, whether from the simple root or the root com- 
pounded with prefixes, are of equal importance with the noun, 


4528 
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and indeed, because of their variety, even more suggestive. 
There are two forms made frot)i the simple root : 


RV. X. 129. 2. 

This is tile important ^^NtisadCmya ” tlieosopliic hymn. The 
Veclio Imperfect emit is found in the second stanza thus : 

Anl.d axHitam svadhayd tad ekam, That One, without wind, 
breathed by Its own will.” Tliis passage expresses by contrast 
the dependence of breath upon wind {vCita). That which differ- 
entiates the primitive Only from all else is the fact that It per- 
formed the act of breathing without having wind to start with. 

RV. i. 164. 30. 

Here the participle anat is used. The verse describes a ^On'eath- 
ing swift-moving, living [jlva^n)^ self-stirring One, who lies firm- 
fixed in the midst of our dwellings.” Though Grassman rightly 
describes this line as obscure, and its connection with the context 
is not easy to make out, yet there seems no reason to doubt that 
the main reference is to the house-fire. The fiaming up of fire 
seems to the poet’s fancy like the breathing process of animal life. 

We find three instances of 's/an compounded with 

RV. X. 32. 8. 

The form used is the imperfect prdnlt, The line runs as fol- 
lows: ‘^Just now to-day he breathed” — adyed u prdnlt — ‘Mie 
remembered those days (when) hidden, he sucked the bosom of his 
mother.” The hymn is addressed to Indra. The connection of 
the stanzas is uncertain and the meaning obscure. Here probably 
the reference is to the fire .which has been hidden in wood, 
which is produced by water. Sayana is doubtless right in think- 
ing that the poet here speaks of the fire which has just been pro- 
duced by the friction of the churning-sticks rubbed together. 
The word is doubly suggestive. (1) The breath of life 

is a fitting figure of the issuing forth of fire from wood, as, to 
the Hindu observer, it seems to do. (2) Breath was used along 
with the churning-sticks in the production of fire, and, therefore, 
to say that ^^Agni breathed” is an expression justified by the 
phenomenon. 

RV. X. 126, 4. 

Frdniii stands here side by side with verbs of seeing and hear- 
ing. The goddess Speech (Vac) speaks in her own praise, “By 
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me doth he who sees, breathes, atid hears what is said, obtain 
(lit. ‘eat’) food.” All breath movements are clearly included in 
the one word. 

RV. X. 121. 3. 

In this third stanza of the well-knowni Hiranyagarblia hymn, 
the participle pranat is us(*d. It stands with the participle nirni’- 
mt, Iliranyagarbha is declared to bo the sole Ruler of all tliat 
moves [ja(/al)\)QX\\ the ‘‘breatliers ” and the “eye-closers,” of. 
AV, X. B. (.) and xii. 1. 3 and 4. Tlie distinction between the 
two classes of beings here mentioned, if there be a real distinc- 
tion, is not clear. The gods are said to be anbnlsantah. Mitra is 
so called in RY, iii. 59, and vii. 60. Brhaspati is described as 
anlmisdearyaf “The teacher of the gods,” cf. PW. “Breath- 
ers ” may therefore include both earthly and heavenly beings, 
while “ e3’'e-olosers ” describe only the former. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible to understand by “breathers” heavenl}'' 
beings who do not close their eyes, who “neither slumber nor 
sleo]).” The former of the two opinions is ])referable, since 
breathing is the most salient phenomenon of all moving life. 

In connection with these three examples oi pra with 
to be noted that the prefix adds nothing in the way of defining 
the direction of the breath movement. At most the 'difference 
between 's/an with^)m and ^/a}i alone is one of intensity. Both 
forms cover breathing in general, without any hint of distinction 
between in-breathing and out-breathing. 

/y/an with a pa. RV. x. 189. 2. 

The form used is the feminine of the present participle. The 
passage has already been discussed under prana. The important 
words are pranad apdnatl, which have been translated, “breath- 
ing out (or off) from his breath.” The prefix apa has the force 
of “out,” “off,” or “away from,” Here we have the sole Rig- 
Yedic basis of the noun form apdna. 

Y^an with sam. RV. x. 66. 5. 

This stanza contains the only instance of this compound in the 
Rig-Yeda. The form used is the perfect. The theme under 
treatment is the moon. The context expresses the thought that 
the old moon swallows up the new one. “Behold the wisdom of 
the gods ” — so runs the line — “ to-day he died, yesterday he came 
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to life ” — adyd mamdra sa hyali sam dna. The force of the pre- 
fix in such a connection is rather uncertain. PW. suggests both 
^‘aufathmen” and “zu Leben kommen.” The latter seems pre- 
ferable since it may be inferred from the literal meaning of the 
compound, viz. : “breathed together.” Probably the force of the 
prefix is merely intensive and wo might translate by the sim])le 
word “breathes for to breathe is to live and in contrast with 
mamdra means to come to life. 

Summary of Hesults for the Rig-Veda. 

(1) Including pTdna)ia> witli y)vdna^ there are six passages 
where the noun is used. In three of them prana signifies hreath 
in general^ cf. x. 59. 6; x, 90. 13 and x. 189. 2. In the three 
other passages it is put more or less definitely for life^ cf. i. 48. 
10; i. 66. 1 and iii. 53. 21. 

(2) The prefix pm adds at most a slight intensive force to the 
root '\/an. 

(3) The prefix apa has the force of “out” or “off” and its use 
in the single instance is of value in determining the meaning of 
apdna, 

(4) The use of mm with 's/ an throws no light upon the mean- 
ing and use of samdna. 

The Pig-Veda, therefore, shows, on the one hand, absolutely 
no indication of any attempt to specialize various breatlis, and, 
on the other hand, furnishes no instance of the plural number of 
prana and only those uses of the singular which are primitive 
and axiomatic. 


CHAPTER I. 

VIEWS OF TRANSLATORS AND SUMMARY OF MATERIAL. 

A. Diverse and Varying Views of Leading Translators. 

We take up first the Name series of vital breaths. The series 
of names is as follows : prana, apdna, vydna, uddna, and samdna. 
To these may he added the unique avdna, which api^ears but 
once, viz., in JB. Up.,' ii. 5. Apart from the challenge to 
investigation thrown out by such a series of names, the confiict- 
ing views of translators, notably as regards prana and apdna, 
indicate that there is need for a careful survey of and inquiry 
into the whole material which the earlier literature supplies. 


^ Otherwise Talavakara Upanigad-Brahmaria. 
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The situation, as illustrated by the work of leading translators, 
is, briefly stated, as follows 

(1) Hang, in his Aitareya Brahmaiia, is consistent. Prana is 

given throughout as air inhaled ’’ and as “air exhaled.’^ 

One single textual slip must be noted. His text in iv, 14. 5, has 
pranoddnau^ but ho still translates as though it were prandpanmi^ 
Qx prana and apdna. 

(2) Bohtlingk also in his translation of the Brliadaranyaka 
IJpanisad adlieres to Einhauch and Aushauoh for prima and apdna 
with entire consistency. 

(3) Blooraflolcl, in his “Hymns of the Atharva- Veda ’’ (SBE., 
vol. xlii), is consistent throughout. He translates by “in- 
breathing,” and apdna by “out-breathing,” whether they ap[)ear 
as separate words or in the copulative compound prdndpdndu^ 
l!i only one instance (AV. xii. 3. 28) is there a variation made, and 
this is merely verbal, as for example when the compound is trans- 
lated by the phrase “ breaths of life.” 

(4) Griffith, in Ids translations of the Atharva-Veda and the 
Vfijasaneyi-Saihlnta of the White Yajur-Veda, generally makes 
the same distinction between prana and apdna as that made by 
the translators already mentioned. “lu-breath and out-breatli 
“inhaling and exhaling ;” “inspiration and expiration” — these 
are some of tlie forms of translation which he uses. 

(5) Mfiller, in liis translation of certain XJ])anisads (SBE. voLs. 
i, and xv.), takes a different view. Prana is rendered by “ up- 
breathing” fifteen times; “breath that goes up,” twice; “breath” 
twice, and “scent” three times. Apdna ^ on the other hand, 
appears as “down-breathing” twenty times; “breath that goes 
down,” twice, and “off-breatliing,” once. 

(6) IlOer, ill bis translation of Upanisads (Bibl. Indica, vol. ii., 

pt. iii.) renders by “vital air wliich goes forward,” or by 

“breath;” and apdna by “vital air which goes downward or 
descends.” 

(Y) Rajendra Lala Mitra, in his Chandogya TJpanisad, translates 
prana and apdna in i. 3. 5 by “respiration” and “inspiration;” 
in other passages he merely transliterates the words. 

(8) Cowell in Maitri ITpanisad (Bibl. Indica, 1870) gives for 
pjrdna “air which goes upward,” three times, and “respiration,” 


1 Add now: Calaiid, ZDMG. Iv. 26111.; Bohtlingk, ihid, 518. [Note 
of correction.] 
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once ; and for a^xma “ air wliich goes downward,” three times, 
and “descending air,” once. 

Thus far we have found a measure of consistency in divergence 
of views. On the crucial question as to the meaning of prana 
when contrasted witli apana^ Hang, Bohtlingk, Bloomfield, and 
Grifiitli decide for “in-breathing,” while Mdller, Roer, Mitra? 
and Cowell think that the word means “out- or up-breathing.” 

(9) With Deussen, however, in his “Sechzig XJpanisads des 
Veda,” there enters what appears to be the greatest confusion. 
JSTo attempt at translation is made except in five XJpanisads, viz.: 
Ch. Up.; Brh. Ar. Up.; Kath. Up.; Ait. Up., and Tfiitt. Up. In 
all other cases where the words occur tliey are merely translit- 
erated. A careful scrutiny of the material in tlie above-named 
Upanisads shows that the passages have been about equally 
divided between the two opposing lines of opinion. By includ- 
ing a few references in which the verbs with and 
with a2)a are used, we find that in thirteen instances prana and 
apdna are translated by “Ausbaucli” and “Einhauch,” and in 
fourteen instances by “Einhanch” and “Aiishauch.” Of the five 
Upanisads mentioned above, four are represented in both lists. 
It is only fair to say just here that this divergence docs not 
represent the inadvertence of hurried translation, since our author 
emphasizes his opinion in certain footnotes, while in his “Allge- 
meine Gescbichte der Philosoplue,” vol. i. (a) pp. 248 fp. he 
defends the view that prana sometimes means “Aiishauch.” 

(10) However surprising the above results from Deussen, 

Eggeling, in his five volumes of the Qatapatha Brfihmana (SBE., 
vols. xii., xxvi., xli., xlii., and xUv.), presents even greater varia- 
tion in translating the terms under discussion. In order to 
understand the situation the additional breath-name itddna must 
be included in our review. In about forty passages and 

uddna are translated as “out-breathing and in-breathing.” In 
9B. i. 4. 3. 11 and 12, however, where jorcma, apdna^ and uddna 
occur, the first two are translated by “out-breathing and in- 
breathing,” and uddna by “up-breathing.” In many other 
places, also, the translation of uddna is “ up-hreathing.” In the 
last volume of his work, w^hich has recently issued from the press, 
viz., in 1900 (SBE., vol. xliv.), uddna is in every instance ren- 
dered by “up-breathing.” 

As prana and apdna, they appear in book i, as “out-breath- 
ing,” and either “down-breathing” or “off-breathing.” In books 
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xi.-xiv. there is evidence of another insight and so prana is 
represented either by “breath” or “out- (and in-) breathing,” or 
“in-breathing;” wliile apana appears everywhere as “off-breath- 
ing;” cf. also ix. 2, 1. 17, where we have a single instance of tlie 
rendering which prevails in the last four books, i. e., “in-breath- 
ing” and “out-breathing.” 

B. SUMMARY OP MATERIAL. 

Prana, Apana, Vyana, Udana, and Samana. 

It will be a distinct gain to have before the mind as deiinitc an 
idea as possible of the extent and distri])ution of the material 
which comes under what we may call the Prana-Series, especially 
as only a small portion of it is to receive detailed treatment. 

To this end the following summary of such material as is found 
in the Vedas, Upanisads, important Brahraanas, and certain of 
the Sutras, has been prepared. 

L Material in r e the Prana-Series in the White Yajur-Veda, 

The Yfijasaneya Saihhitfi contains the names of all the five 
members of the series. IsTo attempt at an explanation of the 
various terms is made. The number and location of the refer- 


ences are as follows : 

Bfaiiapanau Once. 

Frdna and apana Twice. 

Frana, apana^ 'ey ana Nine times. 

Frdna^ apana^ vymia, udana Three times. 

Frdna., apana., vydna^ nddna^ samd7ia Once. 

Frcma, vydna, 'uddna .-Twice. 

Frdna^ udcina^ vyana Once. 

Frdna., vyana On ce. 

Frdna, uddna Once. 

Frdnas, vydims {100 pranas, 1000 vydnas of 

Agni) ,Once. 


Note that samana appears but once, and that vyana surpasses 
apana in frequency of use. 

II. Material in re the PrS^ia-Series in the Atharva-Veda. 

Frdndpdndu Nineteen times. 

Frdna and apana Seventeen times. 

Frdnas and apdnas - Three times. 
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Frdna, vymia Once. 

Seven pranas, apcinas, mjdnas - . Once. 

Ft ana, apdna, vydna Eleven times. 

Frdndpdndu and vydnodcmdu Twice. 

Frdna, apdna, vyfma, samdna Once. 

Vydna Once. 


Verbs and Participles. 

The simple verb is used once. ^/An with pra is used 
as a verb thirteen times, and as a participle eight times. 
^^An with apa appears twice as a verb and once as a particijde. 

with vi is used once in its participial form, and y^an with 
•nd once as a finite verb. 

Note that we have no instance in the AV. where the five names 
appear together. 

Note also the large use of prana and apdna, in comparison 
with their meagre use in VS. 

III. Material in re the Prana-Series in the Qatapatha Brahmana. 

Our resum6 here includes the entire Bnihmana with the exce]>- 
tion of that part of book xiv. Avhich is handled separately as the 
Brh. Ar. Upanisad. Eleven of the references which enter into 
the following count are quoted from the Yfijasaneya Samhitu. 


Frdnoddndii Forty-one times. 

Frdna, uddna, vydna -Fifteen times. 

Frdna,apdna, vydna Six times. 

Prana, vydna, uddna Five times. 

Prana, apdna Seven times. 

Frdyia, apdna, vydna, uddna Three times. 

Frdna, apmna, uddna Twice. 

Frdna, apdna, vydna, uddna, samdna Twice. 

Frdna, vydna, apdna, uddna, samdna Once. 

Frdna, uddna Four times. 

Vydna, uddna Once. 

Frdna, vydna Once. 

Uddna - Once. 


IV. Material in r e the Prana-Series in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. 

The material from the Aranyaka given below does not claim to 
be exhaustive. What is here x'epresented has been collected with 
the aid of Bloomfield’s Concordance of the Mantras and Formulas 
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of Hindu literature. This Concordance has been made available 
to the writer in MS. form. Inasmuch as the Prfina-Series is 
formulaic, it is probable that very little, if any, material has been 


omitted from the following list : 

Pnlna, ctpu/ia^ v]/dna, vddna, -Nine times. 

Framfy 'Oi/dmf, apdna Twice. 

Fraijitj (cpd'nay vydna Once. 

Prdn.dpdnd(i Once. 


V. Material in re the Prana-Series in the Gopatha Brahmana, 

This BiTihraana contains both the Prunava and Gayatri Upani- 
aads (i. 1. 16”;30 ; 31-38). In the Upanisad material there is only 
one reference to the Prana-Series ; hence we summarize liere the 


entire Brahmana. 

Frdnapdndu Ten times. 

Frdna^ apd^ict^ vydna Three times. 

Frdna^ apdna^ vydna, samdna^.^ Once. 

860 en 2 JV anas ^ apdnas^ vydnas Once. 

Fifteen j'^^dnas^ aimnas, vydnas, sanidnas^ 

udd)uts Once. 

Scoen lyrdrias, apdnas Once. 

Prdna^ uddna Once. 


Prdndpd 7 idu^ samd}iavyd 7 idu^ iidd'narilpe^jrmce. 

VI. Material in re the Prana-Series in the 0pani§ads. 

There is included in the following review the sixty TJpaniaads 
translated by Deussen, the Jfiiminiya Brfihmana Upanisad, and 
the Bhagavad Gita. The whole is, for the purpose of the present 
suxnmaiy, viewed as a unit. Many of the references here will be 
considered in detail later. Perhaps the most notable feature is 
the marked variation in the order in which the names appear. 
The uses of verbs and participles are omitted, as practically all 


instances are to be noted later. 

Apdna Three times. 

Frdndpdndu Seven times. 

Prana and apdna Seventeen times. 

Frdna^ apdna^ vyd^ia Ten times. 

Prdna^ vyd 7 ia^ apd 7 ia Twice. 

Frdiya^ apdna vyd 7 ia, samdna Twice. 

Prdna^ apdna^ vyd^ia, smndna^ avd 7 ia Twice. 
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Frana^ wpana^ vyana^ samZina^ avdna^ uddna. Twice. 


Prdnay apcina, vydna^ samdna^ uddna Four times. 

Frdnci^ apdna^ mjana^ uddna^ samdna Nine times. 

(Three from Mahainirriyaiia Up., i. e. TA., book X.) 

Frdna^ apdna, samdna^ udd7ia, I'lytina Twice. 

Frdna, aj^dna^ samdna^ vydna, 'udmia Once. 

Apdna^ vymia^ prd^ia^ samd7ia^ uddna Once. 

Frdna, vydna^ apd) i san i ana, uddna Four t i m es. 

Ap>dna, prana Four times. 

Yywna Once. 


VH. Material in re the Prana-Series in the Sutra Iiiterature. 

Bloomfield’s Concordance (in manuscript) and indexes to the 
Shtras have made it possible to rapidly scrutinize a good deal of 
Sutra literature. A single member of the Prana-Series is fre- 
quently mentioned, the others being understood as following on — 
so entirely formulaic is the material. This is especially true of 
the Kfity. ^n'mta Sutra. We have noted the following references 
in the Vaitana, Kiiu9ika, Piiraskara Grhya, Manava Grhya and 


Katyayana ^rfiuta Sutras. 

Ffdndpdndit - Seven times. 

Frtma, apdna, vyd7ia, samdna, uddna Once. 

Frdna, nydna, apdna, uddna, samdna Once. 

Frcma^ ap>d7ia Twice. 

Frcina, vydna Once. 

Fo^dna, apdna, Dydna On ce. 


Frdndpdndit, samdnavydndn, udd^iarupe^J^^io,^. 

Six instances where prana introduces one or more of the 
remaining members of the Prana-Series — the form having become 
thoroughly stereotyped. 


CHAPTER II. 

ATTEMPTS MADE BY HINDU SCHOLARS TO EXPLAIN THE 
PRANA-SERIES. 

In a systematic attempt to arrive at the method of interpreting 
the material just outlined, it seems fitting to first ascertain the 
views of Hindu writers as to the meaning and empiric application 
of the various terms used. 
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No serious attempt to explain the Prana-Series, in whole or in 
part, is made in the literature where its use is most frequent, viz.: 
YV., AY., and QB, The manipulation of and (2 in i* 4. 1. 
5, and similar passages is not to be taken too seriously. The 
Upanisads, however, offer several more or less thorough attempts 
at detailed explanation. No two explanations are in entire 
accord ; in fact the differences are ratlior more marked than the 
agreements. This situation indicates an uncertainty as to the 
meaning originally intended no hiss marked than the uncertainty 
of modern scliolars as shown by their divergencies of translation. 

The Hindu attempts at explanation may best be considered 
passage by passage in order that each may be carefully scruti- 
nized and criticised. 


Maitri Upani^ad ii. 6. 

Prajapati, having transformed himself into wind (od^u), deter- 
mined to enter into the creatures which he had made for the pur- 
pose of animating them {^pratibodhandya)^ seeing that they were 
as yet lifeless. As single, he (Prajfipati-Yayu) could not do this, 
so he divided himself into five parts, becoming prana^ apdna^ 
samdna, nddna^ and mjdna. 

Prana ascends upwards — urdhvam iitlcrdmatL 
Apdna moves downward — wrau samlcrdmatL 
Yydna is that by which these {prana and apdna) are sup- 
ported {anuyrhltd), 

Samd7ia is that which conducts into apd^ia — apdne prdpayati 
— the grossest element of food and distributes — sa^ndnayati — the 
subtile (elements of food) into the various portions of the body — 
ange ange. It {samdna) ivS a higher form of mjdna — uttaram 
'oydnasya rdpam^ — and between them is the production (or rise) 
oindd7ia — odi ^tesdrn a^itard prasutir evo '^ddnasya. 

Udd7%a is that which ejects or belches forth — ndgirati — and 
swallows down — nigirati — that which is drunk and eaten. 

In the note of explanation which is interposed between the 
definitions of samdna and ^iddna and begins, idtaram vyd- 
nasyaf we would differ somewhat from Cowell. He translates, 
but without reason as it seems to us, thus : ‘‘The vydna comes 
after the others and the rise of the nddna is interposed before it.” 

The meaning of the passage as we have translated it is not 
without obscurity, but it is certainly less obscure than the render- 
ing Cowell gives, and it has, moreover, tbe advantage, as we 
believe, of representing tbe text as it stands. 
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In the case of each of the definitions, the name of the thing 
defined comes after the definition, and the name is introduced by 
“65a vima In the case of mmana^ the “65a wdya 5a” sen- 
tence is lengthened out so as to define it (Bamanct) in its relation 
to the names wliich precede and follow : 65a t’dua sa Bamtma- 
samjna uttaram m/Cmasya rupam cM Hesdm antani praButir evo 
^ddnasya, “Verily this one named smncma is a higher form of 
vydna,^^ etc. There is no break in thought between sanidnasauifnd 
and Uttar am, etc. 

The above definitions enable us to characterize with some degree 
of accuracy the writer’s position. 

1. Erdna and apdna do not stand for the two simple breath 
movements up-breatliing and down-breathing or vice vei'sa. On 
the contrary, we have here the point of view for which certain 
passages of the QB. form the basis, viz.: that there are two main 
movements of the breath, one upwards from the navel, the other 
downwards. 

Prdna^ therefore, includes both inhalation and exhalation, 
while apdna refers to that movement of breath which takes place 
in the evacuation both of excrement, and urine and semen. Care- 
ful observation of one’s own sensations, in connection with these 
bodily functions, especially when effort is required or experiment- 
ally used, will reveal the impi’ession of a downward movement 
of the air which has been inhaled. This sensation is doubtless 
the empiric basis of the above definition. The use of the word 
apdna in the same section to describe the place where the groSvS- 
est parts of food go, renders the explanation of apdna, which has 
just been given, entirely certain. In this use of the word Cowell 
translates it by “lower bowel.” It is not possible to decide 
finally whether the reference is to the “lower bowel ” or to the air 
or “breath” which moves in the lower bowel. The contrast 
between “a%6 a%6” and apdna suggests, however, that Cowell 
is right and that the meaning has passed over from “ the air which 
moves in the lower bowel” to the lower bowel itself. 

2. Uddoia, as described, seems to refer to eructation. This the 
people of India consider to be a phenomenon of good digestion at 
the present day. Belching is looked upon as “good form” and 
is reckoned to be a sure sign that the food or drink just consumed 
will digest properly. The first of the two verbs used in the 
definition frequently means “to vomit.” The use of the verbs 
side by side, however, points to the phenomenon of eructation. 
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3. Bamdna^ according to this writer, is the breath which car- 
ries on the jn’ocess of digestion. The verb may be a compound 
of ^n% with mm and d or it may be the denominative of the 
noun or adjective samdna^ or again it can be, as Whitney makes 
it, the causative of ^/an with sam. The most probable of the 
three possibilities seems to us to be the second. The noun nam- 
iina is taken as the basis, while, at the same time, in the intended 
meaning, tliere is a ]>lay upon the adjective sarndna, meaning 
‘^samo’’ or ‘Mike.” Perhaps the most striking phenomenon of 
the animal organism is tliat of digestion. It was sure to be 
identified witli one of the commonly assumed breath processes. 
Samfm.a is readily suggested by the adjective sarndna whose 
meaning fits in with what takovS place in digestion. The mei’e 
conception is a sufficient argument ; lo, the thing is done I The 
identification is complete and sarndna makes equal {samdnayati)^ 
or assimilates food and drink. If the verb be plus sam and 
d, there is still to be understood a play upon both adjective and 
noun. 

This is really a brilliant example of that fanciful etymologizing 
in which the Hindu excels, doubtless because of his theory of the 
power inherent in each syllable of articulate sounds. 

4. Yydna is that breath which is always present even when 
tliere is no breath activity either upward or downward (cf. Ch. 
[Tp. i. 3. 3), and therefore, hot\\ p>rdna and apdna may be said to 
depend upon it. 

6. The sense in which sarndna is a higher form of 'ey ana is 
confessedly obscure, but it may be suggested tentatively that 
while the latter represents the breatli ever present in the body 
merely as the support of prana md apdna.^ the former is the same 
breath considered as active in the digestive process. 

6. The sense in which uddna is looked upon as between mjdna 
and sarndna is also quite uncertain. May not the allusion be to 
the phenomenon of eructation, which \ve have seen to be identi- 
fied with nddna^ since it takes place after food and before diges- 
tion ? As sarndna is vydna engaged in digestion and as vydna 
is, of course (cf. definition), present before and while food is 
being taken, therefore, it is not impossible to conceive that it is 
in this sense that uddna is between nydna and sarndna. 

There is, to be sure, nothing very profound in our author’s 
meaning, if we have rightly interpreted him; but this need not 
surprise us — in fact, the demand for profundity must be avoided 
as a snare in the interpretation of literature of this type. 
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AnfirtaMndu Upani^ad, 32-36. 

32. trin^atpama ‘‘’ngiilah prdno ycitra pranah pratisMtah^ 
esa prana iti hliydto hdhyaprdiiah sagoGarah, 

‘‘Thirty thumb- breadths is the p)rdna (from) where the prana 
is located. The prciua^ thus named, has the external praria (the 
sun) as its correlate {BagoGaralh — having-ca-with-spliere).” 

33. This stanm describes the number of times breath is inhaled 
and exhaled within the period of a day and a night. The num- 
ber is put at 113,680, a (fit ih satQatarh mi ^oa sahasrdnl trayo- 
da^a Ictkmp cai ^cakf This number is probably to be divided by 
five (cf. Deussen in loco)^ since five breaths are mentioned below 
and each one is doubtless supposed to have the same number of 
movements. This is certainly true with reference to in-breathing 
and out-breathing and is analogically assumed in the case of the 
others. The above number divided by live gives 22,736 or 15.9 
per minute. The Plaiisa Up. (iv.), as Deussen has pointed out, 
j)nts the number at 21,606 ; the Sarva Dar 9 ana (page 175), at 
21,600, and Ramatirtha in his notes to Mfdtri Up. vi. 1, at 21,000. 
For a fanciful theory of the numbers oi pranas and anas^ cf. QB. 
xii. 3. 2. 5. All these numbers are approximately accui'ate. It 
is probable that one or more of these numbers were ascertained 
by actual count. A Hindu Saihuyfisin would think his time well 
spent in counting the number of his respirations. On the other 
hand, some of these totals have the appearance of having been 
made up to suit some theory as to how many there ought to be. 

It is important to compare here Maitri Up. vi. 1. There prana 
and the sun^ ai*e called the inner and outer (antar hahip ea) paths 
of the Supreme Atman. They are both said to revolve in a day 
and a night and the one is measured by the other, IsTow from the 
fact that the measurements are given in stanza 33, it seems cer- 
tain that in stanza 32 hdhyaprdna means the sun and that, there- 
fore, Maitri Up. vi. 1 and the present passage deal with the 
same subject. 

The first half of stanza 32 is somewhat obscure. Probably the 
statement is intended to apply to distance from the navel to the 
mouth. Thirty tlmmbs-breadths is an approximately accurate 
measurement of this distance. The navel is looked upon as the 


^ The Stoics taught a divine Pneuma {prana) in the sun. Windel- 
bancl, Hist of Phil., p. 39. 
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centre from which the breath divides to go upward or down- 
ward, and it is definitely represented as the place of the breath, 
cf. Ksurika Up. 1, Since the breath movements are to be num- 
bered in the following stanza (33), it is not very surprising 
that the exuberant fancy of a Hindu writer should think of the 
distance which, according to his idea of tlie starting point, breath 
travels at each inhalation and exhalation. Deussen adopts the 
emendation of the Telugu edition and reads the line, ^'‘trlnpad- 
ncmldhCihgiiUh jmujo yatra prandth pratlsthiiah, etc.’’ This does 
not seem to be necessary, nor is the meaning as satisfactory as 
may a])pear at first sight. On tlie other hand, the heart is said 
to be the knot {(/ranthi) of the 2 ^rdn(M^^ cf. TA, x. 37, 1, Gobhila 
Grh, Sutra ii. ] 0, 28. For the relation between the heart and the 
^yrdnas^ cf. also 3. 3. 15; Ch. Up. iii. 12; Mund. Up. ii. 

1. 8; ^iras Up. iii. (=BrahmaUp. ii.); Amrtabindu Up. 34; Bfh. 
Ar. iv. 4. I ; Mfiitri Up. ii. 6. 

On the otlier hand, the heart-cavity {guha) is said again and 
again to be the dwelling place of the Atman or Purusa, variously 
described, cf. Katha Up. ii. 20; iii. 1 ; v. 3; vi, IT; Ch. Up. 
viii. 3. 3; Mfiitri Up. vi. 34; vii. 7; Brh. Ar. Up. v. 8. 1; ii. 1. 17; 
Taitt. Up. i. 6. 1; Ch. Up. iii. 14. 3. 

But if the heart is meant, where, according »to Deussen, the 
prmm dwells with the pranm^ the measurement given, viz : 
^‘Dreissig Mannsfinger breit Raumist, etc.,” is entirely too large. 
Though the text we have used and the translation we have given 
are full of difficulties, yet they yield results suited to the context. 
It may be noted that Deussen has not appreciated the reference 
to the sun in the second half of the stanza. 

34-35. (a) The preceding stanzas are preliminary; it is here 
that we find a definite attempt to explain the Prana-Series: 

prana ddyo hrdi sthcine apdnas tupunar gude^ 
samdno ndhhidepe tu nddnaJi hantham d^ritalp 
oydnah sarmsu ecChgem sadd vydvrtya tisthati, 

^Frdna has its location in the heart. Apdna is located in the 
lower bowel. Samdna is located in the navel-region. TTddna 
abides in (or has recourse to) the throat. Yydna^ divided up, 
{pymHija) abides always in all the members.” 


1 Compare the doctrine of the Stoics that seven pneumata (pmrias) 
extend out from the heart like the arms of a polyp. The seven are 
made up of the five senses, the faculty of speech and the organ of pro- 
creation. Ibid., p. 189. 
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The writer makes his position clear as far as it goes. 

1. In locating a in the heart he follows the oft-repeated 
assertion that the heart is the home of thejord/m and the p7%uuis, 

2. In his opinion as to apana he agrees in part with Mfiitri Up. 
ii. 6. He describes apana as in the lower bowel, but does not 
identify it therewith. 

3. Tlie ^^navel-region” is a term broad eiiongh to include 
the place of digestion. In locating samtma therein, our author 
is not necessarily out of agreement with the writer of Maitri 
Up. ii. 6. The definition, however, looks especially towards 
(j'B. viii. 3. 1. 6 and 10, where sanidna is identified with the 
navel region. 

4. The location of uddna in the throat is a corroboi*ation of 
the interpretation given in the Mfiitri passage. In eructation the 
sensation is of breath ascending to the throat and returning to 
the stomach. In this we have the empiric starting point of the 
view which, as further developed, locates uddna in the Susumiiri 
or great artery, and assumes that it is the breath which carries 
the soul to the crown of the head in the true Yogin state — in fact 
identifies it {uddna) with the artery by which the soul departs 
from the body at death, i. e. with the Susumiifi. 

5. The explanation of vydna keeps in mind the prefix m. 
The same pi'efix is used in the accompanying gerund, vydvrtya^ 
and the assertion that vi~dna is in all members is made in allusion 
to vi as meaning apart,” asunder,” etc. 

This definition illumines the statement in Mfiitri ii. 6, that 
samdna is the uttara form of vydna. Since vydna is in all the 
members and samdna apportions food to all the members, the 
latter may be fittingly called the superior form of the former. 

Stanzas 35b-3^ describe the colors of these pranas. The 
whole is too fanciful to merit our attention at this time. 

Fra9na Upaniisad iii. 

This section contains the most complete attempt of Hindu 
literature to define the members of the PiTina-Series. The five 
pranas are explained both microcosmically and macrocosmically. 

The section begins with five questions as to Frdna^ which is 
here the aggregate of the life-functions, viewed as a separate 
entity, distinct from the body — in other words, the Soul. 

1. 'Whence does this Prana arise ? 

2. How does it come into the body ? 
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3. Having divided itself, how is it located ? Read pmti^thate 
iox pratisthate^ cf. PW. 

4. By Avhat does it go out {utlcramate) ? 

5. How is it to be explained [ahhidhatte) with reference (a) 
to tlio external world {JxViycmi)^ and (b) to the individual orgau- 
inin {(tdhydtrnayn) ? 

The replies given are as follows : 

(1) It is pn)diioed froui Atman. ‘^As the shadow in 

man, the one in the other is diffused ” — yaihCii '"sfi p^truse ehdydi 
'^tcmnlnn etad dtatiun, 

(2) It comes into the body apart from the activity of the mind 
or will [mano '^krtena) — literally, “ By means of a non-acting 
manas.'^^ yaukara in his interpretation neglects the a before 
hrtena and so attributes the coming of the PrCuui into the body 
as the result of works done through manas^ cf. Deussen in loco, 

(3) In the answer to the third question, the Prfina-Series is 
directly dealt with. The reply begins with the declaration that 
as a king stations his subordinates in one town and another, each 
separately, so Prana assigns to the various members of the Series 
their separate places in the body, as follows ; 

(a) Prana assigns apdna to the anus and sexual organ — 
pdyupasthe ^pdnam 2 ^Tdtisthate. 

(b) It assigns itself — svayarn — to eye and ear along with (or, 
from) mouth and nostrils — calcsuh^rotre mithhandsihdhhydm, 

(c) SamCma, however, is in the middle — madhye tu samcmah. 

This it is that leads to homogeneity — samannayatV '^ — the offered 
food — hutam annam. Prom that (i. e. food), these seven 
flames arise, of. the seven ^^jihvdh^^ or of Mahanar. 

Up. X. 2; and Mund. Up. ii. 1. 8. Are the five senses, speech 
and procreation referred to ? 

(d) Vydna functions — carati — in the 101 veins {nddl) whose 
location is in the heart where the Atman is. These veins are 
each divided into 100 parts and these again into 72,000 parts 
each (ib. 6). 

In this passage, we have both a combination of Ch. Up. viii. 

6. 6 (101 veins^) and Brh. Ar. Up. ii. 1. 19 (72,000 veins called 


^ For other literature in re the Hitas or Nadls, cf. Kaus. Up., iv. 19 ; 
Ait. Up. ii. 1. 6 ; Ch. Up. viii. 6. 1-6 ; Brh. Ar. Up., iv. 2. 3 ; iv. 3. 20 ; 
Mun(J. Up. ii. 2. 6; Brahmavidya Up. xii.; Ksur. Up. 8, 9, 17, etc.; 
Mahanar, Up. 8; Ka^ha Up. vi. 16; QB. i. 4. 1, 24; iv. 1. 2. 3; iv. 3. 
1. 23; iv. 4. 1. 1; vii. 5. 1. 21. 
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“/wW/ ”) and a still farther fanciful division into the extreme 
of number and minuteness. The whole number becomes 727, 
210 , 201 . 

In Brahmavidya Up. xii., 72,000 veins are apparently merged 
into the Susumufi. Such a conception is the counterpart and 
possibly the original of the scheme which divides each by 72,000. 

(e) XTcUma is the one which (goes) upward, and by means of 
good leads to a good world, by evil to an evil world; by (a com- 
bination of) the two to the world of man. With reference to 
these replies, the following points are to be observed: 

1. Apana is described essentially as in Mfiitri Up. ii. 6. 

2. Erctna is used in two senses, neither of which corresponds 
to its use in the passages already considered. The Prana, which 
is the main subject of the chapter, is a synonym of Brahman, and 
recalls the Prajapati-Vfiyu of Maitri Up. ii. 6, which divided 
itself up into the five members of the Prana-Series. 

Again, prana as assigned to its place in the body is a con- 
ception very different from the simple breath-activity found 
in previous explanations. In fact our author in having 
assigned by Prana, passes over from the Prana-Series as such to 
a conception which belongs elsewhere. The assignment of praua 
is clearly to the seven ‘^openings in the head” which we shall 
find again and again referred to as “the seven pas.” Since 
the pranas are all manifestations of the central Prana, they are 
described as a unit. This gives an appearance of consistency to 
the writer’s treatment of the series of five. It is not possible to 
say positively whether the dual for mouth-nostrils is an instru- 
mental or an ablative. If the latter, we may recognize here an 
interesting anatomical reference to the Eustachian tubes and 
lachrymal ducts. More probably, however, we have here the 
instrumental of accompaniment and, as already intimated, a 
definite allusion to the “ seven in the head.” 

■3. Samana is very much as in Mfiitri Up. ii. 6. The point 
of the argument is a play on the words samana and sama, the 
latter being the form used with the root ^/nlto form the saman- 
nayati, 

4. In the explanation of vycma, the statement of Amrtabindu 
Up. that 'oydna abides always in all the members of the body, 
receives a further and entirely . fanciful development. The 
innumerable divisions of the veins, in which mjdna functions, is 
another way of saying that i^yana is in every fibre of the body. 
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o. The presentation of uddna is unique and difficult. A clue 
to the understanding of the author’s meaning is, we think, to be 
found by recalling what is taught regarding the great vein Su- 
sumiia, which is said to extend from the heart to the crown of the 
head. In the complete concentration inculcated by the Yoga 
philosophy, the soul is theoretically made to ascend by this pas- 
sage-way until it reaches the crown of tlie head or a point between 
the eyebrows; cf, Dhyfinabindu Up. 13-23, and Nfidabindu Up. iv. 
By this same great vein the soul ascjencls and i)asses out at death; 
cf. Ksur. (Jp.; Mfiitri Up. vi. 21; Ait. Up. i. 3, 12; Katlia Up. vi. 
5. We have seen above (Ainrtab. and Maitid Ups.) that uddna is 
the breath of eructation and is located in the throat. This gives 
us the conception of a breath that ascends {(iid) and prepares the 
way for what we have here. If any one of the five breaths is to 
be conceived of as functioning in the Susumiia, the prefix ud of 
udmia would be sufficient to determine that the choice should fall 
upon it. We already have uddna extending as far as the neck, 
and further Hindu fancy did not find it difficult to take another 
step and completely identify mUma and Susumnu, It may be that 
we have the basis of the conception in AV. xi. 9, 21, where the 
jymna is said to escape upwards in the article of death. This 
need not, however, be pressed. 

6. The description of uddna^ given above, is in answer to 
the fourth (jiiestion, By what does it (the JPrdna) go out?” 

The fifth question is answered in part by the reply given to the 
tliird query, since said reply tells how .Prana functions in the 
individual organism; cf. Question 6. 

Later, however, the fifth question is systematically answered 
hy a statement of cosmic correlates of each of the five breaths. 

(a) The sun rises as the external Prana {bdhyah prdnali^ cf. 
Amrtab. Up. 32), supporting that prdna in the eye.^ 

(b) The divinity which is in the earth is the one which supports, 
avastabhya, the ap>dna of man. 

(c) Samdna is the space, dkaga^ between (sun and earth). 

(d) Yydna is Vayu. 

(e) Uddna the fire-element {tejas), ‘^By it (^uddna) a man 
becomes one whose fii^e-element is extinguished, i. e. dies — tasmdd 


^ So conceived because in seeing, as in other psychical acts, the 
Supreme Pr^a is the active agent and so can be said to dwell in the 
eye. This conception is accentuated by the wonderful character of the 
eye. The Man in the eye ” figures largely in Hindu thought. 
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upapantatejdJi, Whatever thought (determination) is re-born 
along with (or by) the fusing of the senses into the organ of intel- 
lect {majias) — by it he goes to prana, Prdna,^ united with the 
fire-element, (and) accompanied by Atman leads to the predeter- 
mined world.” 

These statements of correlation are full of interest. 

1. The connec5tiou between the sun and the eye-^^rdncfi is a 
correlation which from its frequency may be called formative 
and structural. The number of allusions which rest upon the 
conception that the eye is to the body what the sun is to the 
universe, is very hu^ge. The myth of the Heavenly Eye-ball crys- 
tallizes this conception in an interesting way. First the sun and 
the eye are correlated. Again, since the sun is but one form of 
the heavenly light of which lightning is another, the eye and 
lightning are correlated, VS. xxv. 1, 2. The third step is to 
posit an eye and an eye-ball to the sun or to the lightning. A 
still further step leads to the myth proper, according to whicli 
the eye and the eye-ball of the sun and lightning, or of anthropo- 
morphic divinities substituted for them, are described as descend- 
ing to the earth and becoming various useful and pleasing objects. 
Plants especially are identified with this heavenly eye-ball; cf. 
Bloomfield’s “Interpretation of the Veda,” Seventh Series, AJP, 
xvii., ISTo. 4, p. 399 ff. 

In this connection one can scarcely avoid recalling the genetic 
series of ^B., ix. 3. 3. 15 — lightning, rain plants — and the many 
similar statements to the same effect in other passages. 

2. Since apdna has been located by Prana in the anus and 
scrotum, “Divinity in the earth” is probably not Agni as might 
readily be assumed, but the expression is rather intended to 
describe the earth herself as personified; cf. RV. v. 84, and AV. 
xii. 1. 

The m ain qu estion is how the Earth-Divinity sustains (or, 
seizes — ^ stalk with a'Da may mean either) the apdna of man. 
Do we not have here a reference to the simple every-day phenom- 
enon according to which the earth both receives and absorbs 
both excrement and urine ? Since by means of apdna^ located 
in anus and scrotum, they are voided upon the earth, therefore 
the two are correlated; cf. QB. vi. 7. 1. 11; AB. ii. 6 (end) ; 

X. 1. 1. 11. 

3. The identification of samdna and dhdga (here as antari- 
hsam) is, from the cosmic standpoint, quite in harmony with the 
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location of tlie microcosmio samdna in the middle part or navel 
region of the body. 

4. Vydna as Vdyu also fits in well with the above noted defi- 
nitions which emphasize the pervasiveness of t)ydna, 

Tlie correlation has also the further advantage, dear to the 
Hindu author’s ear, of being based upon a pun, ‘Ody and vyd. 

5. Tlic correlation of nxlfma and is unique and the 

explanation which follows it is obscure, at least when considered 
alone. Brief as it is, the explanation bristles with important 
allusions to structural conceptions. 

The starting-point for an aderjuate interpretation of the pas- 
sage is the fact that uddna (in the individual organism — adhyCit- 
mam) moves in the vein [nddl) which goes upward, i. e. the 
Susumnfi? Now psychical activity (jordna^ cf. below) is afire- 
element (tejorndtra). In Brh. Ar. Tip. iv. 4. 1, the (^Jarira Atman 
is said to seize t\m prdnas or fire-elements [tejomdtrdh) and move 
down along to the heart — hrdayam evd hivavcd^rdmatL 

Furtlier in Kaus. Up. ii. 13, each psychical activity is said to 
be a form in which the Brahman flames up in the individual. 
Each activity is, therefore, a composite of prana and teja%. When 
the said flame dies down, the a-element thereof goes into 
Prana and the j{<^*ai?-element passes into the psychical organ next 
in order of extinguishment. The whole statement may be sum- 
marized, as follows: 

The tejas of speech goes to the eye ; its p>Tdna to Prana. 

The tejan of the eye goes to the ear; itsj;rd?;a to Prana. 

The tejae of the ear goes to the onanas; its prana to Prana. 

The tejas of the nmnas goes to the Prana; its p>Tdria to Prana. 

Note that the net result is Prana. This is a description of 
what takes place at death. Similar descriptions with other 
arrangements of the organs are frequently met with; cf. Speech, 
mands^ prdna and tejas: Ch. Up. vi. 8. 6; iv. 3. 3; Brh. Up. iii. 
2, 13. 

It is entirely clear that our author in his treatment of uddna is 
dealing with what takes place at death. At that time the fire- 
elements are all extinguished and only Prana abides, i. e. the 
Supreme Prana which is the main subject of the chapter. It is 
not to be forgotten, however, that we are dealing wdth the cos- 
mical Tejas in the answer to question 5. 

There are two alternatives here. Either the author has for- 
gotten his assumed point of view and is now discussing a correla- 
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tion restricted to the individual organism; or he means to imply 
that the Tejas of each organ is a cosmic product. The latter 
alternative is manifestly the more probable. Doubtless the 
Tejas with which itdcma is correlated is the Agni-Brahman 
which flames up in each organ of psychical activity, cf. again 
Kaus. Up, ii. 12. TTddna is, then, the cosmical Tejas in the 
sense that it absorbs the flre-elements as they appear in the sepa- 
rate psychical organ. There is here a two-fold identiflcation of 
udCtna, On the one hand, it is equivalent to the microcosmical 
pmna of Kfius. Up. ii. 12, since into it are fused the flre-clements 
of the other organs. On the other hand, having absorbed the 
various flre-elements, it is said to be equivalent to that which it 
has absorbed, viz : — Tejas. A third identification of uddna has 
already been noted above, i. e. with the Susumnd. 

Beginning with uddna (above, ^), a review of the death- 
process is given. The senses fuse into manas. This fusion leads 
' to the formation (manner not explained) of a determining thought 
which passes on into prana. Prana is now every- 
thing. The fire-elements of all the psychical organs are con- 
tained in it, and so it departs (by the 'Wf^tma-Susumna), having 
the Atman along (cf. Brh. Ar. Up. iv. 4. 3), one being as the 
shadow of the other (cf. answer to question 1) — thus going to the 
condition pre-determined by the ‘^composite” thought, which 
forms itself in the mind when the senses are fused therein. 

Pra^na Up. iv. 3 and 4. 

The Prana-Series is here presented under a correlation which 
may fittingly be called adhiyajfiam^ i. e. with reference to the 
sacrifice.” Five questions begin the chapter. 

(a) What {hdni) sleep in man? 

(b) What {Jcdni) remain awake ? 

(c) Whose is that pleasure (sukham) ? 

(d) What god sees them sleeping? 

(e) In whom are they all grounded {sampratisthitdh) ? 

The answers in brief are as follows: 

(a) The ten organs of action — doubtless karmdni with kduL 

(b) The prdna'‘'^rQB--prdndgnayah. 

(c) Manas. 


^ QB. vii. 1, 1. 24, the prdiias are said to be the inspirers of all 
thoughts. 
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(cl) The munas of the Vijuanfitraan Puriisa. 

(e) The highest At man. 

In connection with the second answer three members of the 
Prana-Series are correlated with the sacrificial fires (cf. Q>B, vii. 
1. 2. 21), and the other two are forcibly brought into line with 
the sacrifice. A 2 xma is the Gfirhapatya Fire, i. e. western. 
Vydna is the Anvahai^apacana Fire, i. e. southern. Prana is the 
Ahavanlya Fire, i. e. eastern. To this simple correlation, defini- 
tions of saniana and ^idana are added: 

1. Bimidna leads to homogeneity — samam nayati — the two 
oblations, exhalation and inhalation, i. e. ucchvdsanip:>(2sCm, The 
verb form is again new. We have already had samdnayati and 
samannayatL 

2. TIddna is the fruit of the sacrifice — istaphcdam. It con- 
veys the sacrifice!’ (= Manas) to Brahman day by day. 

Points of importance for our investigation are : 

(a) The pun on samdna by using samam, with nayati. Here - 
it is the breath movements, not food, which are assimilated. It 
is a dominant Upanisad doctrine that the true sage performs the 
Agnihotra sacrifice when he accompanies the eating of food with 
the recital of Mantras to the various as cf. Pranag. Tip.; Ch. 
Up. V. 19-24, etc. Here it suits the purpose of the writer to 
leave the matter of food out of sight. He merely hints at, rather 
than states, the important doctrine just referred to. He is occu- 
pied with correlating the main facts of the actual sacrifice with 
the Ih’ana-Series. As the Prana-Series belongs to the animal 
organisnj, he seeks for psychical functions which will correspond 
to the two oblations and finds them in the two main breath move- 
ments. 

(b) A further hint towards the identification of zidctna and 
Susumna. Day by day Manas, which is here the Vijnanatman 
Purusa, passes out by uddna and returns again. It is the ‘Uruit 
of the sacrifice” by means of which the sacrifice!* reaches Brah- 
man. This is the assumption which has to be manipulated into line 
with the Prana-Series. In Brh. Ar. Up. iv. 3. 13, the Purusa=: 
Atman (= Manas here), is said to leave the body and roam about, 
prana being left in charge during its absence. Some such con- 
ception controls the application of the Prana-Series to the sacri- 
fice. The great vein by which the Manas ascends performs the 
same office for the soul of the sage as the istaphalam does for 
the pei’former of the ritual sacrifice, hence uddna is the ista- 
phalam. 
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(c) The correlation of apana^ vydna and^;mn<'« with the West, 
South and East respectively, is in line with their usual arrange- 
ment in other parts of the literature; cf. below. 

The PrSna-Series and the Points of the Compass. 

Tlie following passages, though furnishing no attempt at an 
explanation of the proper significance of the various terms, are 
yet of value as illustrating an interesting symbolic use of the 
memberB of the Series. 


Oh. Up. iii. 13. 

pTdija. mjdna. apdncL mmdna. 

East (prcm)y South (daksinah), West (p^xetyan), North {uda'/l), 
uddna. 

Upper i^ardh^alji). 

This section contains also a series of both psychical and cosmi- 
cal entities, which are correlated with the five names. They 
belong to a later phase of our subject ; the correlations given 
above are manifestly symbolical. The pun between and 

prdn furnishes the starting point, and the otliers are made to fall 
in line. It is rather surprising to find that ndtmet and ndau are 
oiot correlated. 


PSraskara Gyhya SUtra i. 16. 9-16. 

Shortly after a son has been born, five Brahmans sit down 
around him. Then to each one in turn the father says, imam 
anuprdnita. In obedience to this injunction they speali in turn, 
as follows : 

The one on the east says “ Prana.” The one on the south says 
^Wyana.” The one on the west says Apana,” The one on the 
north says “Uduna.” The fifth, looking up, says ‘^^Samana.” 

Here, as we should expect, uddna and udan are correlated. 

9B. xi. 8. 3. 6. 

Here the various directions (dipas) are represented as putting 
their corresponding vital breath into the dead sacrificial victim: 

The eastern quarter puts in the prana. 

The southern quarter puts in the vydna. 

The western quarter puts in the apdna. 

The northern quarter puts in the uddna. 

The upper (zenith) quarter puts in the samdna. 
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Each quarter is represented as giving first a command in which 
the imperative mood of each member of the Prana-Series is in 
turn used, e. g. tarn 20 Tdcl dilc p>'^‘'dne Hy anup>Tdnat p>'^dnam evd 
“^smihs tad adadhCiL Note that in this same ]3assage, the cere- 
mony described in Par. Grh. Sutra i. IG. 9-15, is said to take 
place before the umbilicus is cut. 

tJpani^ad Definition of Single Members of the Pra^gia-Series. 

The above attempts at explanation have dealt with the entire 
series of names. There are, however, a few references in which 
single members of the Prfina-Series are more or less specifically 
defined. 

APANA. 

1. In Maitri Up. ii. 6, apdna is defined so as to mean the intes- 
tine. 

2. In Garbha Up. i, it is said to be used in evacuation {litsarge), 

3. The following stanza occurs in Samnyasa Up. 2(5).: 

vrsandpdnayor madhye pdni dsthdya samprayet, 
samdapyadapandir (or, panahaiT)jihvdrh yavamdtre vinirgatdm. 

The context deals with the phenomenon of -death. At such a 
time and, indeed at any time it is natural that the hands when 
folded should rest between the scrotum and the navel. Apdna, 
therefore, probably means the navel ” here, and not the anus as 
in the former references. The writer is possibly referring back 
to a passage now to be noted. 

3. Ait. Up. i. 1 and 2. Apdna is used here twice. The sub- 
ject is creation by the Supreme Atman. The two sections describe 
respectively, (a) The formation of the psychical organs (called 
world-protectors ’’ — lohapdWi) by the application of heat to 
a primeval man, taken out of the waters, (b) The entrance of 
each separate organ into man. 

The assertion of the first section in which we are interested is 
that after the navel had burst forth {nirahhidyata), apdna burst 
forth from the navel and from apdna, death. 

In the description of the reverse of the process, death becom- 
ing apdna, is said to enter the* navel. Now it is by no means 
easy to understand what point of view is assumed in making 
death the cosmioal counterpart of apdna. The other correlations 
of the passage, viz : Speech and fire; breath and wind; eyes and 
sun ; ears and quarters; hairs and shrubbery, etc,; manas (from 
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heart -and) moon: organ of generation from (semen and) waters: 
— are more or less familiar, but this is unique. 

One can but suspect that the empiric basis of this correlation 
is found in certain of the phenomena of death. It is well known^ 
at least to the medical profession, tliat the approach of death is 
heralded by rapid abdominal breathing after the cliest muscles 
have ceased to act. The Hindus, inveterate observers as they 
were, could not have failed to note this phenomenon, and it is 
quite in keeping with their method that some one should Iiave 
inferred tlierefrom that some connection exists between death 
and the navel region. 

Again, in the hnal moment, the last gasp is a breathing-out, in 
other words an apana movement, for such is the dominant mean- 
ing of the word (cf. below). After the last gasp the abdomen, 
which a little before was moving rapidly, becomes still. Death 
has come, and the evidence of his arrival was a linal apdnay i. e. 
the expulsion of breath from the navel-region. It seems prob- 
able that it was by some such steps that death, apmia, .and the 
navel were connected. 

4. Ait. Up. i. 3. When the Atman created food, each psy- 
chical organ in turn, viz: Speech, a, eye, ear, skin, manaSy 
organ of generation and apCmcty strove to seize it. Apana alone 
succeeded, hence it is called the “seizer of food” [amiasga 
grahah). The mention of apana after the organ of generation 
suggests that apana refers to the breath in the lower intestine and 
not to the navel. But even so, this does not seem to adequately 
cover the conception found in the phrase seizer of food.” It may 
be that apana here refers not only to the breath as carrying away 
the rejected parts of food, but includes the activity of breath in 
the digestion of food as well. This suggestion makes apana 
include both samfma and apana of Maitri Up. ii. 6. Deussen’s 
suggestion that apana means ^‘Princip der Verdauung” intei'- 
prets the conception in part, but it does not take note of the 
probability that apana as scrotum or as breath in the lower 
bowel gives the clue to an understanding of the author’s point of 
view (cf. below). 

It may be noted that in Paras. Grh. Sutra i, 19. 4, prana is said 
to attain food, and apana to attain scent. The question of apana 
and scent, the importance of which is seen in its bearing upon 
the proper translation of prana and apdnay will be discussed 
later. 
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VYANA. 

Oh. 0p. i, 3. 3 and 5. 

Ill these references, vyana is described as the connecting link 
or factor {saihdhi) between prana and apcina. As such, it is 
identified with KSpeech, for while one is speaking there is neither 
in-breathing nor out-breathing.” This description tallies with 
the literal meaning of the word mjdna^ i. e. ^‘breathing ajiart,” 
There is, so this author thinks, no movement, of breath while 
words are being uttered, but merely a use of an abiding breath 
which supplies the basis iox prana and apana; cf. Kfiiis.TJp. ii. 5. 

Section 5 refers to otlier actions which are performed without 
prana or apana and, therefore, with vyana. The actions named 
are: The production of fire by the churning-sticks, i. e. friction ; 
running a race ; and the stringing of a strong bow. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how a race could be run without prana 
and apana. The allusion is doubtless to the final sudden spurt 
of a race. The above is a most interesting instance of acute 
observation. An occidental observer never stops to notice that 
in lifting a weight all breath action is held in abeyance. The 
Hindu, noticing it, has even given it a name. Vyana is, there- 
fore, the breath that permanently pervades the body (cf. Amrtab. 
Up. 35), and continues when there is no breath-movement to or 
from the lungs. 

Resume of Hindu Attempts to Explain the Prapa-Series. 

1. Prana is the breath which moves upwai’d from the navel or 
heart and includes both in-breathing and out-hreathing. It is 
found in all the seven apertures of the head. 

2. Apana is a term of varying signification. It means 

(1) The breath in the anus and scrotum. (2) The lower intes- 
tine. (3) The navel. (4) The “ seizer of food,” including both 
digestion and the carrying away of excrement. 

3. Vyana is the breath which pervades the members of the 
body, and in which prana and apana inhere. 

4. TJddna is in part etymologically interpreted and refers 

(1) To eructation. (2) To the breath which carries the soul 
up to the skull in the state of Samadlii, and on out in death. 
It is not only supposed to move in a great vein which extends 
from the centre of the body to the top of the head, but is identi- 
fied with this vein. 

6. Samdna is located in the abdomen and is said to bring 
about the digestion of food. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Interpretation of the PrSna-Series. 

An adequate interpretation of the Prfina-Series as a wliole, or 
the individual members thereof, involves a review of the whole 
mass of material (Chap, i., B.), and a careful scrutiny of all, 
the important references. Such an investigation will not only 
bring out the origin and value of the explanations given by 
Hindu writers (cf. Chap, ii.), but should also throw light upon 
the empiric origin and formulaic development of the series of 
names — thus leading to an insight into the question of transla- 
tion as will serve to bring some degree of order into the confu- 
sion which now exists (cf. Chap, i., A.). 

The pui’pose, thus outlined, may best he accomplished by a 
separate treatment of the various strata of literary deposit. 

I. The Praria-Series in the Vedas. 

A. The Rig-Veda; cf. Introductory Chapter. 

In the Rig-Veda, prana means simply breath,” the prefix 
having no directional value. In the single passage where the 
participle of ^ an with apa is accompanied by the ablative of 
prana (RV. x. 189. 2), nothing very definite as to the force of 
apa can be determined. It would seem, however, that the par- 
ticiple makes the compound mean ‘‘breathing off or forth.” In 
any case the directional force, whatever it is, is not in pra, but 
in apa, 

B. The Atharva-Veda. 

The AY. frequently uses prana and apana together, usually 
as a copulative compound. Erana alone means the vital act of 
breathing and it may, therefore, be assumed that in the com- 
pound pranapanaii^ prana refers to that which is distinctively 
the vital act. That this is inhalation is at once axiomatic and 
scientific; and, therefore, the strongest probability of correctness 
attaches to the usual translation of the compound as “in-breath- 
ing and out-breathing.” If the process of breathing be divided, 
the two movements just described will be the result. They fit- 
tingly form a dual compound, for they are a pair of constant 
value. 
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Wherever, from Veda to Stitra, this compound occurs, it 
has the meaning given above. Any modifications which have 
occurred were only possible after the compound was divided. 
Not that prana and apdnaf in the beginning or as a usual 
thing, meant anything different from The two 

forms stand side by side and are of equal value; of. AV. vii. 53. 
2-0, etc. At the same time, when the two words were released 
from the close relationship of dual compound, the way was open 
for modifications of meaning to take ])lace. There was nothing 
to hinder a from again becoming an inclusive term for both 
the simple breath movements, while apdna was thus free to take 
on special meanings. AV. xiii. 3. 4, may indicate something of 
this kind : 

yah prdnena dydvciprthim tarpayaty apdnena samudrasya 
jatharam yah piparti^ “ Who with his prana satisfies heaven 
and earth, and who with his apdna fills the belly of the ocean.” 

The hymn is to Rohita and describes the sun. One cannot be 
sure as to the direction in which the poet’s fancy leads, and yet 
it seems probable that the line contains a hint at some definite 
conception of apdna as the downward moving breath. The idea 
of apdna as the breath which goes downAvard from the navel- 
region would not be incongruous here. 

Twice in AV. xi. 4, the verbs ^ an. withjom, and ^ an with apa 
are used side by side; cf. stanzas 8 and 14. In both cases the 
words seem to correspond precisely to the nouns as regards dis- 
tinction of meaning. In describing the breathing of the embryo 
in the mother’s womb, the usual order of the words is reversed 
and we have, apdnit% pvdniti. This order may be intended to 
give expression to the fancy that the natural cycle of breath pro- 
cesses in the embryo is the reverse of what it is in all creatures 
which have come to birth. 

In the translation of rydna the AV. gives no assistance. In 
V. 4. 7, it occurs with prana and the eye, just as in other stanzas 
prana^apana^ eye, etc., are named. The line reads: Be gracious 
unto prana and to my vydna and to this eye of mine.” 

^ Again in AV. v. 2. 2, the participle of ^fan with vi occurs both 
in its positive and negative forms, viz : — aoyanac ca vyanac 
ca. The reference is to all creatures and the meaning is about 
equal to “inanimate and animate.” The question which arises 
in these passages is whether vydna has special significance, or is 
merely equal to apdna in the first reference, and whether in the 
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second the participles ai-e equivalent oaly to apTCmat and 
The latter seems the more probable opinion. At the same time, 
it is likely that these passages furnish the basis for the definition 
of vyana in Ch. Up. i, 3. 3 and 6, where vyana is the breath 
which pervades the body apart from the two main breath move- 
ments. Such a meaning could be applied in both these passages. 
Vyana occurs also in an obscure ])assage, i. e, AV. xiv. 1. 12 (of, 
UV. X. 85. 12), The interpretation of the stanza is yet to be 
satisfactorily made. It will only be necessary here to quote the 
stanza and to note that, whatever be its interpretation, mjdna as 
therein used sheds its light on the meaning of the word in the 
Prana-Series : 

pucn te cakre ydtyd vydno ahsa dhatah 

ano manasmayam suryd ^'ohat prayatl patim. 

If Sayana is right in assuming that the axle of the chariot is 
wind (Vayu), then mjdna means ^‘^wind,” and the reason for the 
poet’s choice is to be found in the fact that 'oydna is a pun both 
upon ’\5dya and anas. 

Bamdna occurs but once and sounds no note of distinct defini- 
tion; it is purely formulaic. 

Uddna occurs twice and in both cases is a member of the com- 
pound vydnopdndii, made after the analogy of prdndpdndu. 
This indicates that the breath names have already become crys- 
tallized into formulas, and formulas yield no valuable secrets of 
the kind we are searching for. 

The verb 's/ an with ud is found in AV. iii. 13. 5, in the form 
uddnisuK The mighty ones are said to have “ breathed up.” 
The mighty ones are the waters and the breatliing up occurs 
when Indra sets his feet upon them. Can there be here a refer- 
ence to the tides ? 


O. The Yajur-Veda. 

All the references are manifestly formulaic and contribute 
nothing to our purpose. The birds-eye view of the material 
given in the first chapter, B, above, tells the whole story. 

II. The PrSua-Series in the Qatapatha Brahmana. 

A striking feature of the (^B. material, a summary of which 
has already been given, is the entire disappearance of prdndpdndu. 
The use of prana and apdna is, moreover, very infrequent. We 
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have noted but seven occurrences ; only three of the seven being 
in the first ten books. 

The place of the dual compound pruniapdndu is taken by 
prdnodcmdu^ which occurs forty-one times. Again, when three 
members of the Series are mentioned, two of which are jom pcs and 
oyCma, the third is not apdna, as our experience of all the other 
literature would lead us to expect, but uddna instead. ISfot that 
the ordinary triplet does not occur. We have, in fact, noted six 
instances thereof; but they are all quotations from the Vaj. 
Saihh, 

These facts invite the conclusion that, from the view-point of 
CyB., apdna as ^^out-breathing” has surrendered its place to 
uddna. With reference to this change, it may be suggested that 
of the two words, apdna and uddna^ the lattei*, etymologically 
considered, was looked upon as better fitted to describe — the pro- 
cess of “out-breathing.” Both words were already in existence; 
the interests of definiteness suggested that a choice should be 
made, and therefore the latter was chosen. By means of this 
surrender of place, the way was opened for apdna to be given a 
new meaning such as we have already pointed out as found in 
the Upanisads, viz: — the breath which moves downward from the 
middle of the body into the anus and sexual organ. Indeed the 
change we are considering may have been motived by this con- 
ception. It may be more accurate to say that apdna was coming 
to be wanted for a new purpose and, therefore, the field was given 
to uddna. The building of the Eire-altar, which was conceived 
of as a living creature, led to a mode of representation which at 
least looked towards a new use of apdna. As prana connotes 
“life,” there must he pranas in every part of the creature-like 
Fire-altar which was built up by the priests in connection with 
an elaborate ritual. Hence in ()B, viii. 1. 3. 6, there is said to be 
one prdna in front (purastdf)^ another behind (pa^edt), another to 
the right (daksinatas), another to the left (uUaratas)^ and another 
in the middle (madhye). The names of these in their order are : 
prdna, apdna, vyd?ia, itddna, and samdna. 

Sections 8 and 9 go on to describe the laying of the bricks. 
Frdna in front is connected with ccpdna by laying the rear 
or western bricks immediately after the front or eastern ones. 
In the same way vydna and uddna are connected by laying 
the bricks of the left or north immediately after those of the 
right or south. Farther, in section 10 the prdna which is put in 
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the middle is called the intestinal breath [gudaU prdnalji). It is 
said to be placed round the navel lengthwise and crosswise, since 
the body breaths are in touch with each other lengthwise and 
crosswise. 

This description in which apana is clearly identified' with 
2ycipcdt prdna^ when combined with iii. 8. 2. 6, where the 
anus is plainly called pmjcdt prana^ accounts for the identifica- 
tion of apfma and the anus in Mfiitri Up. ii. G ; Amrtab. Up, 
34 ; and Pra9na Up. iii. When the sacrifice is personified as 
a human being, the name avafi prana takes the place of pa(}cdt 
prana. The change is due to the observation that the passage 
from mouth to anus follows a downward course, while in birds 
and beasts it is on the whole horizontal. Just as breath moves 
up and out by the mouth, so also does it move downward and 
out by the anus and scrotum. In QE. vii. 1. 2. 15 , we find the 
following statement : 

Frajfdir eva yad ete ^vdncah prdnd yad dhi mutram haroti 
yat pxiTisgm prai tajjdyate. 

procreation indeed are these downward breaths. What- 
ever urine or faeces he makes, it is they that produce them.” 

In 9 ^- 1. 4 . 3 ; xii. 2. 4 . 16 ; and xii, 3 . 1. 8, these two 

downward breaths are called go and dyus. Doubtless dyics^ 
i. e. ^ 4 ife,” refers to the organ of procreation; and <70, which 
may mean “eax'th,” to the organ of evacuation. Again, in 
^JB. i. 4 . 3 . 8, two breaths are said to go upward and two down- 
ward from the central breath. We shall have occasion to note 
later that of the nine in the body two are said to be below 

(i. e. avdnccm). Further in QB. vi. 7 . 1. 11, that which is above 
the navel is immortal and streams out by upward breaths {urdh- 
vdili prdnair)^ while what is mortal passes below the navel {pardk 
tan ndbhim atyetl). The adverb properly means ^'turned away.” 
Doubtless the idea is “in the opposite direction,” hence below. 
We should have expected avdn prana here, had there been 
any attempt at definite description. 


^ Of. Amrtabindu Up. 34, above, where apana is in the guda. 
Here the woi’d is used in the general sense of all intestines ; there of the 
lower bowel or anus especially. There is no confusion between samdna 
and apana^ any more than between the intestines in general where 
digestion takes place, and the intestine which carries away what is 
digested; cf. Ait. Up. i. 3. 
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vi. 1. 2. 11, and x. 1. 3. 1, refer to mortals being created 
from the downward breaths of Prajfipati; in CJB. xi. 1. 6. 8, how- 
ever, it is the Asuras who are said to be thus created. That 
avdh prana, when standing in the singular, refers to the anus, 
is further proven by ^B. xi. 5. 2. 4, where the scrotum is named 
side by side with it. The passage gives a description of the 
parts of the body. Beginning from the mouth and going down- 
ward, avdn prana comes immediately after the scrotum. Again 
in (^JB. xi. 1. 6. 30, it is said that everything which enters the 
various other breaths meets in avdn prana. This is manifestly a 
reference to the fact that the lower intestine carries away 
excrement. , 

Kow the fact that uddna has largely taken the place of apdna 
as the companion oi prtma, greatly simplities the question of the 
true translation oi prana in (^S. It cannot mean out-breathing ” 
along with uddna, and Eggeling’s translation must, therefore, be 
rejected. While the point is absolutely final only for the ^B., 
it is one that should be reckoned with by those translators of 
Upanisads who would have ^^out-breathing” to be one of the 
meanings of prana. 

It is important to note that in the identification of three of the 
breaths with draughts {grahas) of Soma (i. e. upduQu^ updhg^xi- 
sac ana, and antary cwia), the Ait. Brfih, (ii. 21) has prana and 
apdna where the has prana and iiddna, Haug claims oral 
information as the basis for his assertion that in the ceremony 
along with the use of the words prdnam yaccha, breath is 
inhaled, while after repeating apdnam yaccha it is expelled forci- 
bly through the nose; cf. Haug\s Ait. Brah., page 118, note. 

The opposite view, held by Eggeling, is impossible, since his 
text contains uddna, which certainly cannot mean in-breathing.” 
Even if apdna could be shown, contrary to its etymology, to 
sometimes mean “in-breathing,” there is no hope of such a show- 
ing for uddna. Eggeling has been led astray by the use of cer- 
tain words of direction or of certain particles of formulaic value, 
which supplied to the ever-watchful eye and ear of the Hindu an 
opportunity to indulge in a pun upon the prefix pra of prana. 
Such particles and words are : 

(a) Bra as the first word of a quotation; cf. QB. i. 4. 1. 5, 
The particle in contx'ast with p7^a is d. The text has pi'dna and 
uddna, A does not even fit uddna, and it would certainly be 
precarious, therefore, to force any lexical meaning of pra into 
the ^ordprdria; cf. Hang’s Ait. Brtlh. hi. 26. 
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In Aifc. Ar. ii. 1.5. Ij there is a combined play upon pmtayi 
{^/tan with pra)^ pratar and prana. The conclusion is that day 

prana. In the same way say am and samdgat are played upon 
and sciyam (evening) is said to be apdna. Prana pratar tit 
together; not so ap>d)m and sdyam. The whole is, thei^efore, 
valueless as to the translation o[prdua and apdna, 

(b) Pradah. This word occurs in QB. i. 4. S, 3, where dyd/n% 
etc., is used with apdna and hrliacchocd with uddna. The pun 
is plain only for the tirst two, viz. : — pra with prana and d with 
apdna. The reference is to the tirst sdmidhen% which begins 
pra vah^ and to the second, which begins Ayna d ydhi intaye. 
The identification of prana with the first is a mere pun and 
indicates nothing as to its proper usage. 

(c) Prdnc, The passage which we note is ^^B. x. 1. 4. 12. 
Pratyano stands in contrast with pranc^ and the two breaths 
named in connection with these two words prana and apdna. 

The important statements are: — (1) Prdg devehhyo juJwati,, i. e. 
^^They offer to the gods in front.” (2) Pratyan manusyesp 
annam dJilyate^ i. e., ^^Food is put in men in the reverse direction 
(or behind).” (3) Agni is t\\Q prana of the gods and hj prana 
the gods eat food. (4) By apdna men eat food. 

The proper interpretation of the passage is 2 )robablyas follows: 
From in front men (priests) throw ghi^ etc., upon the altar. The 
fire consumes the ghi. Now fire is the prana of the gods, there- 
fore the gods eat food by prana. Hence Agni and prdn and 
prana go together. Again, the food which is the portion of the 
priests is eaten behind or to the west of the altar. Apd^ia has 
ali'eady been identified with the rear of the altar and is called 
papcdt prana in 9^^* B all that is 

meant by saying that men eat food by apdna? There would 
seem to be a connection between this assertion and Ait. Up. i. 3, 
where apdna is called the “seizer of food.” The fancy of the 
writer seems to have passed from the fact of men eating food at 
the apdna end of the altar to the conception of apdna as seizer 
of food.” It must be acknowledged that the passive statement, 
^^Food is placed in men behind” is a very awkward way of say- 
ing that men eat their portion of food to the rear of the altar. 

But while we may not insist on every point in this suggested 
interpretation, it may be insisted — as important for our pui'pose 
— that fire in consuming the food of the gods, i. e. ghi,^ etc., takes 
in what is thrown upon it, and therefore Eggeling’s translation 
of prana by ‘‘out-breathing” should not be allowed to stand. 
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(d) Bardnc. This word occurs prana in the Soma Graha 
chapters, already noticed, viz.: QB. iv. 1. 1 and iv. 1. 2. The 
contrasted word which goes with uddna is p^’^'^dyanc. The 
usual word with pratyanc is prime. Par due is near enough, 
however, according to Hindu standards, to serve as a link with 
p>Ta oi prana. We have already seen that prana when with 
uddna assuredly cannot mean out-hreathing.” The context, 
too, is decisive against such a translation. iv. 1. 2. 27 con- 

cludes the chapter in which Soma Grahas and the three breaths 
are raani].)ulated together. The section contains a sort of resumd 
in which (i. e. updhpu) is identified with the earth; tiddna 

{i. e. antarydma) with the sky; and vydna (i. e. updh^u-saoana) 
with tlie atmosphere. A corresponding participle and verb are 
used with the name of each breath, viz.: prdnann abhiprdniti^ 
'uddnann ahhyudaniti^ and 'oydnami ahhivyaniti. Each verb is 
followed by an accusative (1) imam {2'^rthlm7n)^ (2) amum loham^ 
(3) antariksam. These accusatives are governed in each 
instance by the verb with which they stand. We may translate, 
as follows: 

1. Breathing in, he breathes ^n towards this (earth). 

2. Breathing up, he breathes upon that world. 

3. Breathing pervasively, he pervades the atmosphere. 

While the translation under 3 is only tentative, the contrast 

between and uddnat and the connection of earth with the 

former and sky with the latter emphatically suggests that prdnat 
refers to the movement of breath from the mouth downward. 

The identification of vydna with the atmosphere is not without 
suggestion of a breath which is central and pervasive. Its cen- 
tral character is symbolized also in its correlation with the press- 
stone which in the Soma-pressing was placed between two vessels 
holding the Soma. Here may be recalled the conception of Oh. 
Up. i. 3. 5, according to which vydna is the breath which abides 
when there is neither nor apdna. 

9B. ii. 2. 2. 15 is a passage which may not be passed over with- 
out notice. The preceding context refers to the immortal 
element, agni^ being put by the gods within their own selves 
{antardtmd). Then in section 15 we have a description of the 
placing of the same immortal element in the individual man in 
connection with the churning out of fire from wood. Two com- 
pound verbs occur, i. e. ahhiprdniti and punar apdnilL Eg- 
geling translates, ^Ho breathe upon” and “to again draw in 
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breath.” This is a misconception. The statement is that whezi hre 
is produced it is inhaled, for breath is fire {taj jdtam ahhiprdn lU 
prdno vd agnih). Further the writer adds, ^^^He causes that 
which is thus produced (i. e. agni) to become that which is ” (i. e. 
prand)^ — jdtam evai hiam eta.t santani janayatL Again the 
statement is added, sa punar apdnitL This, instead of mean- 
ing, ^‘he again draws in breath,” signifies the exact opposite, viz.: 
“he again (or, in turn) expels breath.” Exhalation must follow 
inhalation and both processes are needed to make the establish- 
ment of (igni (i. prdna) within the organism {antardtmd) com- 
plete. There is a still further objection to Eggeling’s view. 
The main assertion of the section is that^.??'dp« is cignL Now in 
breathing the vital act is certainly inhalation. The divine Agni 
is very frequently, in the literature, called dyits (life), and it is,, 
therefore, impossible to identify the non-vital act of exhalation 
with fire as Eggeliiig’s translation would demand. 

This review of salient passages from the 9B. may be thus 
summed up: 

1. P’rdijah “in-breathing.” 

2. Uddna is “up- or out-breathing.” 

3. Apdna is used in two senses, (a) “Out-breathing; (b) The 
breath which is in the hinder part or lower part of the body. 
The meaning under (b) is further specialized so that apdna comes 
to be equivalent to pa^cdt prdpa^ i. e,, the anus. 

4. There is nothing entirely decisive regarding vydna, but the 
central pervading, always abiding breath is plainly suggested. 

5. The location of sarndna in the centre of the Fire-altar, 
which centre corresponds to the navel -region, furnishes a clear 
basis for the Upanisad definitions which have been dealt with 
above. 


III. The PrSna-Series in the Upani§ads. 

The material arranges itself in two main divisions. 

1. Passages in which explanations are attempted. These have 
already been dealt with and definite results obtained. 

These results, when compared with the conclusions just now 
drawn from our scrutiny of the justify the important infer- 
ence that the basis of these explanations is to be found in the 
conceptions which took shape in connection with the building of 
the Sacrifice and of the Fire-altar. There are additions and 
developments, but the beginnings of all systematic explanations 
by Hindu writers are found in the ^B. 
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2. Passages where the breaths are referred to in a symbolical 
way as quotations from or echoes of ritualiKStic forinulas. 

As we have already found in the 95^- ground-elements of 
the various Hindu explanations of the Prana-Series, we are here 
especially interested in the question of the proper translation of 
the terms, notably of the first two. This question is of so much 
importance that a review of all the passages with a more or loss 
detailed criticism of each seems advisable. 

(1) J^cmCipanau, of. Brh. Ar. Up. vi. 4. 12; Tfiitt. Up. iii. 10. 
2; Mund, Up. ii. I'Z; Ch. Up. i. 3. 3; Saihnyusa Up. iv.; and three 
Gita instances. 

In every instance, the compound seems to us to mean precisely 
the same as it does in the AY., viz.: “in-breathing and out- 
breathing.” Deiissen, however, translates the second, fourth and 
fifth in>stances by “Aushauoh und Einhauch,” and the first by 
“Ausatmung und Einatmung. In Mund. Up. ii. 17, on the other 
hand, he gives “Einhauch und Aushauch,” doubtless because he 
finds there a clear reference to AY. xi. 4. 13. He should also 
have noted that Brh. Ar. Up. 4, 12 is a regular Atharva-like sor- 
cery practice against a rival wife. His translation of this last 
passage seems all the more strange because in the two preceding 
sections, i. e., vi. 4, K) and 11, he correctly translates 
‘^pdnydt and apdnyd "^hhiprdnydt by “ Erst einatmen, dann ausat- 
inen,” and “ Erst ausatmen, dann einatmen.” 

In Taitt. Up. iii. 3 0, the compound appears without any dis- 
tinctive note of meaning and the earlier translation should be fol- 
lowed unless good reasons for the contrary be forthcoming. 

Ch. Up. i. 3. 3 makes vydna the bond of union [samdhi) 
between prana and apdna. Assuredly in such a case the vital 
act of in-hreathing is thoughtrof first. To reverse the order, as 
Deussen et al, do, seems to us without justification. The section 
contains also the verbs prdniti and apdniti and in the context 
we find the negative participle of each form. The verbs, the 
participles, and the dual compound must all, of course, be trans- 
lated in consonance with each other. There is no indication that 
the compound has lost its earlier meaning and, therefore, in all 
the forms prdna should be interpreted as “in-hreathing” and 
apdna as “out-hreatMng.” 

Attention to the fanciful identification of prdna and ud of the 
word ndyltha supplies a valuable hint as to the true interpreta- 
tion. The statement is made that a man stands up by p>rdaa 
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{ 2 ?rdnena hy iiUisthati). This is plain reference to the simple 
phenomenon which any one may observe, that a man, who has 
been seated or lying down, instinctively draws in breath before 
or while rising. Hence prana is inhalation. 

The Saihnyusa Up. passage is immediately followed by a refer- 
ence to apdna as the navel or possibly the anus. If this "lias any 
bearing upon the interpretation of the compound — an extremely 
doubtful supposition, since the compound is in a prose passage 
and ap)dna in a quoted stanza — its influence is certainly not in the 
direction of making apdna moan ‘‘Einhanch,” as Deussen does. 

(2) 111 Ait. Up. i. 4; ii. 4; hi. 4, means either breath in 

general or in-breathing. Midler’s translation of the word by 

scent” is much too narrow an application of it — a restriction 
into which he was doubtless led by the connection of prana with 
the nose. Since, however, the prana which arises from the nose 
gives rise in turn to wind, the meaning is certainly not to be 
restricted to a subordinate function of the breath. Vayu is 
everywhere correlated with the entire breath activity, i. e., with 
breath in general. 

(3) Ch. Up. hi. 13 (cf. 91^* viii. 1. 3. 6). This reference has 
already been noteth The full list of names is used and they are 
correlated with the various directions. In the matter of transla- 
tion, Deussen rightly perceives that prana means ‘^Einliaiich,” 
not “Aushauch.” Mtlller still holds to prana and apdna as 

up- and down-breathing.” This is manifestly not accurate. 
Perhaps in such a passage translation of the terms is not to 
be attempted. It would probably be no more correct to say 
tlmt prana and apdna mean “in-breathing and out-breathing” 
than to use Mtiller’s rendering. The basis of the symbolism is 
the bird-like fire-altar, in which the breath is conceived of as 
moving backward and forward. The forward breath (prdn 
praria) includes both in-breathing and out-breathing, and the 
backward breath {pratyan apdna)^ all breath movements to the 
rear of the centre. As already intimated, it is probably best to 
merely transliterate the words. Deussen attempts a translation, 
but his efiiort can scarcely be deemed successful. His rendering 
of samdna by “ Allhauch ” has no induction of facts upon which 
to rest. 

(4) Ch. Up. V. 19-23. This epochal passage sets forth the high 
Upanisad doctrine that inasmuch as the individual soul is not 
different from the Universal Self {atmd vdipvdnarah/ cf. v. 18), 
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therefore the sage who recognizes this fact performs the whole 
vast ritual whenever he eats. All he needs to do is to say* with 
the first mouthful of pranaya s^aha^ and with the others 
in turn vyandyay apandya^ samandya and uddndya sodhd. The 
order of the names is the same as in Ch. Up. iii. 13, and we here 
recognize an oft-repeated formula; cf. Bloomfield’s Concordance 
under “iVdpa.” As in iii. 13, Deussen translates the terms hy 
Eiiihauch, Zwischenhauch, Aushauch, Allhanch and Aufhauch. 
Mtlller again has lor prana and apdna up- and down-breathing.” 
This can only he admitted if “ up-breathing ” refers to both inha- 
lation and exhalation, and ^^down-breathing” to the breath move- 
ments below or back of the middle of the body. 

The fact prdna is said to satisfy^ heaven, and earth, 

might suggest this. This is not, however, what Mtlller means by 
^Ulown-breathing,” and his translation must be rejected. 

Note that vydna is said to satisfy the quarters. This may be 
taken, as illustrative of its meaning, as breath everywhere dif- 
fused;” cf. (^'B. iv. 1. 2. 2Y. 

(5) Pranag. Up. i. sets forth doctrine similar to that which has 
just been alluded to. The mantra used in Ch. Up. v. 19-23 is 
repeated. /-Vap/i is called the head or chief {^yradhdna). The 
performer of the Pranagnihotra offers water, 

(a) In prana with the little finger and thumb. 

(b) In apdna with the nameless {a^idmikd) or lung-finger. 

(c) In vyima with the middle finger. 

(d) In sarndna with the index finger. 

(e) In uddna with all fingers. 

This passage throws no new light upon the question of transla- 
tion. It is impossible, as regards apdnay to determine whether it 
means out-breathing ” or intestinal breath movements, or is a 
mere name to fill out a formula. The supreme place given to 
prdnUy however, makes it certain that it is either life-breath in 
general or in-breatbing in particular, Such passages place a 
heavy burden of proof upon any one who would attempt to show 
that apdna can ever mean the vital act of inhalation. 

In the sentence which follows the statement quoted above, it is 
interesting to note what is done with the water which the offerer 
takes on the various fingers. With the thumb and little finger 
he sprinkles water once upon the One Rsi {ekarsi) i. e. the sun or 


^ In AV. xiii. 3. 4, prana is said to satisfy both heaven and earth. 
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fire; cf. esp, Mund. Up. iii. 2. 11; Pra 9 na Up. ii. 11, and Brli. 
Ar. Up. V. 15. 1; with the nameless finger he sprinkles water 
twice on the Ahavaniya Fire, which is in the mouth (Garbha 
Up. iv; Maitri, vi. 36); with the middle finger he sprinkles 
water once in the Daksina Fire, which is in the heart (Garbha 
Up. iv.); with the index finger he sprinkles water in the Gurha- 
patya Fire, which is in the belly {iidara^ cf, Garblia Up. iv.); 
with all the fingers he sprinkles water once in the all-atoning (sar- 
vapfctyapcitUya) Fire. This last fire is not mentioned in Garbha 
Up. Tlie reference is probably to the organ of procreation. The 
Hindu holds that it is essential that every man should have a 
son in order to secure carrying out of the pi’oper post mortem 
ceremonies. This may be the meaning here; cf. Ait. Brtih. vii. 13. 

Probably in the word ekarsi the eye is referred to, as it is 
frequently identified with the sixn. It thus appears that five 
points or j^arts of the body are touched with water. As the 
abode of the Supreme Spirit, the body is the place of sacrifice. 

(6) Maitri Up. vi. 9 uses the same mantra that we have noted 
under (4) and (5). Before beginning to eat, the knowing sacrificer 
clothes the^:)rdr/a with water. This refers to the custom of rins- 
ing the mouth before eating, which is to this day the common 
practice. By reason of this custom, water is called the clothing 
of prana in Oh. Up. v. 2. 2. After pnina is clothed, the five 
mantras are repeated, doubtless each being accompanied with the 
taking of a morsel of food. The further explanation is added 
that the remainder is eaten in silence, and afterwards prana is 
again clothed with water. As to translation, nothing new is 
developed. 

(7) Brh. Ar. Up. i. 5. 3. The doctrine under discussion hero 
is the affirmation that all forms of thought [manas), all forms of 
speech, and all forms of breath are varying manifestations of one 
Supreme Atman. Prana, apana, vydna, nddna and saiimna, 
are all said to be A7ia, i. e. Prana, This statement is both a 
recognition that ana occurs in each of the names and that prana 
(i. e. ana) is the generic entity of which the othei’s are at most 
manifestations or forms. Now unless prana is used in two differ- 
ent senses in the same sentence — an unlikely phenomenon — the 
first member of the series must express the vital act of in- 
breathing. Such considerations should have warned both Deus- 
sen and Milller that they were wrong in making apdna the vital 
act. In section 23 (34) of this same chapter, Deussen rightly 
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translates pranyat and apdnydt ^^by” einatmen and ausatmen,’^ 
tlius making his translation of the noun all the more inexplicable. 

(8) Brh. Ar. Up. iii. 1. 10. Frctna^ apCma, and vydna are 
mentioned. They are described microcosmically [adhydtmmii) 
as corresponding to the three hymns of praise accompanying the 
sacrifice, the invocatory, the sacrihcial (uttered during the sacri- 
fice), and the i)raising verse. Deiissen here gives pTdna and 
apmia their proper significance. Mtlller, however, has ^‘up- and 
down-breathing” as usual. The symbolism which here connects 
nydna with yafya is perhaps intended to bring out its abiding, 
continuous character; of. Ch. Up. i. 3. 3 and 5. 

(9) B?h Ar. Up. iii. 4. 1. The Sarvdntarah [dtmd) functions 
in prdna^ apCina^ vydna^ xiddna and samdna. Each noun is 
accompanied by its corresponding verb, i. e, praniti^ apcmitl, 
vydniti, uddniti and samdnitL Deussen rightly translates prdncc 
by Einhauch,” and apdna by Aushauch.” If Muller’s down- 
breathing ” for apiina could be understood as referring to breath 
movements belo^v the navel, it might be admitted ; he does not, 
however, seem to have attained to any such insight in connec- 
tion with apdna. 

Such a passage as this looks promising on the outside. Surely 
where both nouns and verbs are used we are coming to close 
(.piarters with the problem of translation and may expect definite 
and vsatisfactory results ! On the contrary, almost no results are 
obtainable. We have here, in all probability, nothing more than 
an analogical filling out of the verb-series on the basis oipTdidti 
and apdniti which have the definite meanings of t^hreathe in ” 
or “ to breathe,” and to “ breathe out or off,” ^ An with iid we 
have found in a few places with the meaning of breathe up;” 
cf. AV. iii. 13. 5; iii. 8. 3. 32; iv. 1. 2. 2^7. V3L?^ with vi 

appears in AV. v. 2. 2, but yields there no meaning beyond 
that of the simple verb. Its occurrence in (JB. iv. 1. 2. 37 and 
its correlation with the atmosphere have been noted above. 

with sam occurs only in RY. x. 55. 5. Its force there 
gives no help here. Perhaps the strongest p»roof that samdniti 
is an analogical formation without special significance is to be 
found in the fact that in the later explanations of samdna^ this 
verb is not used but instead a play is made upon samdna by 
using the root with sama or with sam and cl Deussen omits 
samdniti in his translation of this passage. Barring the first 
and second verbs and possibly the third, a similarly analogical 
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character probably belongs to the other terms, and it is better, 
therefore, merely to transliterate. 

(10) Bril. Ar. Up. hi. 9. 26. Here a series of questions and 
answers set forth the dependence of each member of the Frilna- 
Series upon the one immediately preceding it. 

In what do t'oam and alma find their support {pratuthitaii)? 
Prana. 

In what doGB pmna find its support [pratMiitah)? Apdna. 

In what does apdna find its support {pratisMtah)? Yydna. 

In what does vydna find its support {pratlsthitah)? XTddna. 

In what does nddna find its support {pratisthitah) ? Samdna. 

' The passage is unique in its presentation, The kernel of it is 
in the first two members of the Series, i. e. ^Huam and dtmd^'^ and 
prana. The statement amounts to an assertion that the continu- 
ance of individual consciousness and the permanence of the indi- 
vidual organism (Qahkara notes that dtman here means ^^body ”) 
depends Vi^ou prana. 

From this as a starting point, the author, moved by some fancy, 
passes on to an analogical completion of the series. He is not to 
be taken too seriously. The assertion, taken literally, is a direct 
contradiction of Brh. Ar. Up. i. 5. 3, where all are said to be forms 
of, prana. Here, on the contrary, samdna would seem to be the 
fountain and source of all, i, e., if we press the literal assertion. 
As already intimated, however, we are not to find anything here 
except a passion for analogical statement, and the main point is 
that tvam and dtmd depend' upon a. 

Deussen is wrong in returning to the meaning Aushauch ” for 
prana. It is certainly inaccurate to speak of tvam and dt 77 id as 
depending upon the n on-vital act of out-breathing. Mtiller 
recognizes the impossibility of his favorite “up-breathing” and 
translates by the general terra “breath.” 

(11) Brh. Ar. Up. v. 14. 3. In this chapter the G-ayatri verse is 
manipulated. Three words are sought which will make up the 
necessary eight syllables. These Sireprdnaj apdna^ vydna. 

Again in Taitt. Up. i. 5. 3, prana, apdna and vydna are identi- 
fied with the Vyahrtis, i. e. hhus, hkuvas, and svar. 

In neither of the above sections does the context throw any 
light upon the question of translation. Following, therefore, the 
results already gained, we hold that prana and apdna mean 
“in-breathing” and “out-breathing,” and not, as Deussen thinks, 
“Aushauch” and “Einhaueh.” Yydna had best be left untouched. 
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(12) Trdtt Up. i. 7. In correlation with, the complete Prfina- 
SerieR; which is said to be treated microcosraically {adhi/atmam)^ 
a series of both psychical and fleshly entities is brought forward, 
thus : 

JPrdnciy apdna^ vydna, iiddna^ and samdna. 

Eye, ear, mancu% speech, and skin (i, e. touch, toac). 

Skin (cama), flesh, sinews, bone, and marrow. 

Cf. also Ch. Up. iii, 13; v. 19-23; viii. 1. 3. 6. 

How thoroughly formulaic the Prfina-Series is, these correla- 
tions clearly show. If we translate even the flrst member, it 
must not be by ^^Aushauch,” but by “Einhauch” instead. 

(13) Trdtt. Up. ii. 2. This is the notable chapter in which man 
is described as consisting of a combination of various envelopes 
or coverings (Z^jopdA), which are named respectively ^Uood-made’’ 
{annamaya)\ . ^‘breath-made” [prdnamaya) ; “thought-made” 
(pnanomaya)] “knowledge-made” {pijhdnamaya)i and “bliss- 
made” {dnandamaya). 

In section 2, iliOi prdnamaya kopa is described as having the 
form of a man whose head is prana^ whose right side is vydna 
and 'whose left side is apdnaj cf. TA. viii. 2. Deussen gives to 
prana its original meaning of “Einhaucb.” It is best in such a 
case to leave all the terms untranslated. 

(14) Katha Up. v. 3. This stan 2 ia is of great importance. The 
text runs : 

urdhvam prdyam iinnayaty apdnam pratyag asyati 
madhye 'odmanam dslnam vigve devd iipdsate, 

“He brings upward the upward and throws apdna in the 
reverse direction. All the gods reverence the Dwarf seated in 
the middle (of the body).” 

From the QB. we are prepared to understand that the prana 
which moves upward includes both in- and out-breathing, while 
pratyan with the verb Vas, “to, throw,” describes the breath 
which passes down and out by the anus and sexual organ. Lack 
of adequate familiarity with the material of the (^B. doubtless 
accounts for Deussen’s note to the stanza, viz. : — “ JPrdna ist hier 
Aushaucb, apdna, Einhaucb; nicht (wiespater) der Verdauungs- 
wind.” On the contrary, prana is not “ Aushauch,” nor is apdna 
“Einhaucb.” Further, while according to Ait. Up. i. 3 apdna 
has digestion as a part of its activity, we have not found it 
restricted to “ Yerdauungswind ” either earlier or later. 
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However, in this same note Deussen gives his reason for hold- 
ing to his translation. The concluding clause of his note runs 
thus, “Welches (i. e. apdna as Verdauungswind) bei der Wieder- 
kehr in Vers 5 nicht passt.” Now stanza 5 is as follows : 

oia prdnena nd '^pdnma martyo jwati JmQcana 
itarena tujwanti yasminn etdv xipdpriUm^ 

“ Not 'hj prdna^ nor by apdna does any mortal live; 

But by another do they live in whom these two find their 
support.” 

Frdna and apdna undoubtedly mean “ in-breathing and out- 
breathing ” in conformity with the earlier and prevailing use of 
the two words. Deussen’s mistake consists in assuming that 
stanza 5 rules in the interpretation of stanza 3. The phrase 
etad vdi Hat which stands between stanzas 4 and 5, indicates 
that one phase of the subject is closed and another begins. This, 
therefoi'e, does away with the supposed necessity of squaring 
stanza 3 with stanza 5, or vice versa. 

These two stanzas, thus close together, furnish the classical 
example in the IJpanisads of both the primitive and permanent 
use of prana and apdna on the one hand; and, on the other hand, 
of that use whose development was made possible by the building 
of the living sacrifice and the animated Fire-altar — which use 
finds definite statement in Maitri, Amrtabindu, and Prapna Upani- 
sads, etc. 

(15) In Maitri Up. vi. Q^prdna, apdna and vydna ai^e named 

as making up the breath-endowed {prdrm'oat) form of Braliman, 
There is a degree of definiteness here which would seem to justify 
an attempt at translating vydna. As in Ch. Up. i. 3. 3 and 5, 
it doubtless means the breath which abides in the body when the 
regular breath activity is quiescent — when there is prana 

nor apdna. 

(16) Maitri Up. vi. 33. Here the five members of the Prana- 
Series are called the bricks of the fire to which prana coiTe- 
sponds. By means of the bricks the (Ahavanlya) Fire is supplied 
with a head, two wings, a back, and a tail. The order of the 
names is prdna^ vydna, apdna, samdna, and uddna. The arrange- 
ment of these, if QB. viii. 1. 3. 6 be recalled, would give what 
the explanation implies, viz.: — a bird-like form, thus : 
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( 2 ) _ 

Vydna (wing) 

(3) (4) (1) 

Apuna (tail) Samana (back) Prma (head) 

( 5 ) 

JIddna (wing). 

If translation be attempted, prana must be made to include 
both in-breatliing and out-breathing; and apdna^ the breath 
movements back of the centre of the body. 

In Mfiitri Up. vii. 1-5, each section contains one of the above 
names and they appear in the same order as in vi. 33. A long 
list of other correlations accompanies each term. In both the 
above passages it is best to look upon the list of names as mei'ely 
formulaic. 

Observe that although in Maitri Up. ii. 6 (above, ch, 11.) there is 
a serious attempt at an explanation of the various names of the 
Prana-Series, that explanation seems to have no influence upon 
vi. 33 and vii. 1-5. This would argue for the composite charac- 
ter of the ITpanisad. 

(17) JB. Up. ii. 5. In this passage the names of the Prana- 
Series are increased to six by the addition of avma. There ai^e 
two ways in which the iflse of an ana may be accounted for : 

1. It may be an analogical formation from the compound verb 
^ an with ax^a which appears, in the sense of the simple verb, in 
iyB. iv. 3. 2. 6 and iv, 6. 1.5. 

2. It may be formed from the adverb avano which is frequently 
used in the QB, A'odna may stand for avdn 2 ^rdna. Apdna is, 
to be sure, the synonym of acdn prana. This fact would not, 
however, pi'event another author from using the five names as a 
mere formula and adding another created from avail prana. 

It is to be observed that apdna^ vydna^ samana,^ avdna, and 
ttddna are called ^^Sons of prdna,^’^ Prana thus holds the 
supreme place and must either mean breath in general or inhala- 
tion. 

(18) JB. Up. ii. 22. Following upon a series of psycho-pKysi- 
cal correlations between (a) Speech and Agni ; (b) Manas and 
Moon; (o) Sight and Sun; (d) Hearing and Quarters, the state- 
ment is made that apdna is Brhaspati, and pyrdna is Prajapati. 
Apdna is ^Mord of Speech” because in speaking breath is 
exhaled. Prana ^4ord of offspring” because it is “rich in 
sons,” cf. ii. 5 above. 
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OertePs translation by “ exhalation ” and breath ” is correct. 

(19) JB. Up. iv, 22. This chapter contains both an attempt 
to define creation in terms of the Prana-Series and also states the 
cosmical correlations of the various names. The correlations are, 
as below, 

1. Prana Sun. 2. Apfina Agni. 

3. Vyfina Waters. 4. Samtlna Quarters. 

5, Udana-l Moon. 

We may note also the corresponding correlations in Ch. Up. 
iii. 13 and v. 19->23. 

1. Prana Sun. 2. Vyana Moon.^ 

3. Aptlna Agni. 4. Samana Parjanya. 

5. Udfina Aka^a. 

The description of creation starts with space or ether (d/^Jdpa). 
[Strictly djpd, Ed.] This became waters. The waters, as a result 
of practicing austerities (ta/pas) breathed out forward [pracih 
2 yraQvasan)y uttering the sound “buss.” Thus arose {ahhavat) 
prana. Then these (waters), having breathed in 
breathed out {apana'i’i). Thus apana arose. Upon this there 
follows a series of analogical statements accounting for each 
member of the Prana-Series in turn, viz.: apanya mjdnan ; 
vymiya samdnan; and samdnyo hlmian. These words recall the 
full series of nouns and verbs in Brh. Ar. Up. iii. 4. 1, and seem 
to invite translation. Though sj)oken of the primeval waters, 
the reference to real or supposed breath activities in man is 
undoubted. But careful scrutiny soon creates a suspicion that 
the three last verbs are mere formula-filling words, made for 
the occasion. Whence comes the long a, after sam and iid? 
Whitney, to be sure, in his ‘^Roots and Verb-Forms” gives the 
form in long a, but may be not have used this or a similar pas- 
sage as the basis of the form ? It is probable that the d comes 
by analogy from the d of and apdniti^ and any attempt 

at translation is likely to be wasted labor. The results of the 
labor which we have expended are too meagre and uncertain to 
justify putting them on record. The first two terms of the series 
are of importance because they seem to Deussen to furnish an 
argument for his translation oi prana and apana as ‘‘ Aushauch ” 


^ Moon and waters ai'e in effect the same cosmic thing. 
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and ^‘Einbauch;” cf. Gescli. der Phil., vol. i., pt. ii., page 250. 
Neither do we here agree with him. The prana which arose 
when the waters, uttering the “huss,” breathed out forward, was 
breath in general apart from any distinction as to in- and out- 
breathing. Pm in praclh and prd(pmsan creates tlie opportunity 
to make a pun upon but the question of the direction of 

the breath movement is not yet raised.^ The entire first state- 
ment \vhicli describes how prana arose from heated water 
amounts to saying, what a])pear8 again and again in the litera- 
ture, that heat and breath are identical. 

In the second statement, the waters, from which breath in 
general has been pi'oduced, are said to experience the ordinary 
breath activities. By means of generic breath, inhalation takes 
place and this is, of course, followed by exhalation. This is pre- 
cisely what we should expect and thus and apem an vQtun 

their ordinary and proper signilicance. 

Breath and Scent. 

(20) We now come to the consideration of a number of pas- 
sages of great importance for the interpretation of prana and 
apmia^ especially the latter. The list includes the references upon 
which Deiissen rests his case for the translation which we have 
already had such frequent occasion to controvert in the passages 
reviewed above. 

The references to be brought under discussion are with three 
exceptions found in the XJpanisads. They are as follows : 

AV. xix. 60. 1 (cf. Vilit, Sutra iii. 14); Kaiis. Up. iii. 4, 6, 7; 
VS. XXV. 2; Paras, Grh. Sutra i, 19. 4; Pranava Up. i. (cf. GB. i. 
1, 18); JB. Up. iv. 26; i. 60. 5; ii. 1. 16 and 19; ii. 10; Ch. Up. 
i. 2. 2; Byh. Ar. Up. L 3. 3; iii. 2. 2, 

In AY. xix. 60. 1, the location of prana is said to be in the 
nostrils, Ydn ma dsan naeokprdnag, cahmr aksnoh protram kariy 
ayoK 

In Praiiava Up. i.^prctna^ nostrils, scent and smelling appear 
together in symbolic correlation with the ii sound of the syllable 


^ [This is, at least, doubtful, in view of the juxtaposition. “Thus 
arose ” (in the translation) rather dims the original connection Qiiiss ity 
eva praclh prcigvasan; sa vdvaprdno ^hhavat): The hissing, 7mss, waters 
breathed forth forward and that (forth forward breathing) became 
prdria , — Ed.] 


VOL. XXII. 


21 
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Om. Cf. also QB. xii. 9. 1. 14 j xiv. 3. 2. 17, where the nostrils 
are called the path of pTana!^'^ 

The statement that odors are known by prana (^pranena 
gandhdn veda) is found in JB. Up. iv. 26; cf. x. 5. 2. 15. 

Kaus. Up. hi. 4, 6, 7, has the following very definite asser- 
tions: JPrdnena sa7*vcm gandhdn dpnoti, JPrdno gandham 
himcana prapidpayet,. Prana eva ‘‘smin sarve gandhd ahhvoi’ 
srjganfe. 

On the other hand, in YS. xxv. 2, the nostrils are especially 
correlated with apdna. Further in Paras. Grh. Stitra i. 19. 4, 
food is said to be obtained by prmia (cf. xii. 9. 1. 14, and 
note by contrast Ait, Up. i. 3. 4), and scent, by apdna. In this 
latter passage the distinction is doubtless between breath in the 
mouth and breath in the nose. But even so, the two last refer- 
ences ascribe to apdna a function which according to all the other 
quotations belongs to prdna, and this change is both to be under- 
stood and accounted for. 

In order to the solution of this problem, we may first bring 
under review those of the remaining listed passages which occur 
in descrij)tions of the famous contest between Devas and Asuras. 
JB. Up. i. 60. 5, runs as follows : te ^pdneno hlagdyan; tarn 
tathcii ^vd '^Jciirva7i ; tasmdd halm Jdmca kimcd '^pd^imagighrati^ 
mrahhi cdi '^ne7ia jighrati durgaoidhi ca. When the gods sang 
the Udgitha with apdna^ the Asuras were able to mix it with 
evil, hence it is described as the agent in smelling both pleasant 
and unpleasant odors. JB. Up. ii. 1. 1.6 contributes the follow- 
ing to the treatment of apdna : 

tarn pdpmd ^nvasrjyata ; sa yad evd ’‘pdnma pdpam gandham 
apdniti^ sa eva sa pdpmd. 

In verse 15, apdna is said to be the Udgatar. Whatever it 
breathes out by apdna {apdnena apdniti), that it sang to itself ; 
but the other desires, whatever they are, those it sang to the 
gods {atha ya itare Jmmds tan devebhyah,) Following this 
comes the statement of verse 16, quoted above, that evil was 
created along with it {apdna) and that the evil referred to is the 
evil smell which he (any one) exhales with exhalation. 

JB. Up. ii. 1. 19 is a declaration that when p^'dna is used as 
Udgatar evil is not created, and that therefore, by this prana 
one neither speaks evil, nor thinks evil, nor sees evil, nor exhales 
an evil odor {na pdpdm ga^idha^n apdniti). 

With reference to JB. Up. ii. 10.; Ch. Up. i. 2, and B?h. Ar. 
Up. i. 3, the points to be noted are the following : 
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(a) In JBTJ. and By. Ar. Up., apana is not named, hvii prana 
is said to be affected by evil, while nnikhya prana alone escapes, 

Cisany a prana. JBTJ. ii. 10. 17 closes with these words, 
sa yad eva pramna {pdpam^ prdniti^ sa eva sapapmd, Br. Ar. 
Up., i. ;h 3 closes thus, m yah m 2 ^(l 2 ^nia yad eve '‘dam a^yraliru- 
2 )am jighrati sa eva sapiipma. 

(b) In Ch. Up. i. 2, mmhya 2 ^rdna is contaminated by the 
Asuras, while miiMiya 2 >rdija alone escapes. Verse 2 ends with 
the statement which, with some changes and additions, is quoted 
at JBU. i. 60. 5, i. e., tas?7'idt teno ^hhayaih jighrati surahhi 
ca durgandhi ca. 

The plain inference from a comparison of all these Deva-Asura 
passages is that a.p>dna^ nasihya prana and even ^yrdna are 
used synonymously. Since the last two clearly refer to the nasal 
breath in genei'al without reference to the direction of its move- 
ment, we are justified in interpreting apdna in the same way. 
The stereotyped character of the Deva-Asura fable leaves no alter- 
native here. 

It is impossible to say with Deussen that apdna means ^^Ein- 
haiich ’’ and prana ‘‘ Aushauch,’’ for that would be to make the 
activity unassailable by the Asuras a non-vital one. Moreover, 
an attempt to get out of the “ frying pan ’’ of difficulty by trans- 
lating apdna and apdniti in JBU. ii. 1. 16 by ^Un-breathing” 
and ‘Unhales” would at once involve a fall into the “fire” of 
JBU. ii. 10. 17, where in a similar context it would be meaning- 
less to translate praYia and prdniti by “ out- breathing ” and 
“ exhales.” 

Ill JBU. i. GO. 5, therefore, we take apdna to mean the entire 
nasal breath-activity. The way in which apdna came to take 
the place of nasihya prana may have been as follows : 

1. The effect of the victory of the Asuras over the Devas in 
the matter of the nasal breath was that evil odors, as well as 
pleasant, came to be perceived thereby, 

2. From the anus evil odors are frequently emitted. 

3. Apdna is shown by the QB. and theUpanisads to have been 
regularly used to describe both the anus and the breath which 
issues from it. 

4. By means of the nasal breath the odors from the apdna- 
anus are perceived, as well as all other evil odors. 

0 . This suggestion of identity between the nasal breath and 
that which issues fi*om the anus seems to the author of JBU. a 
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sufficient ground for putting apana in the place of ndsikya p>vdna 
in the fable which he quotes from the Ch. Up. 

In JBU. ii. 1. 15-16, these two ideas of apfma^ i. e. as nasal 
breath and anus breath, are definitely brought together. Apmia 
as Udgatar is doubtless the nasal breath. When, however, the 
words apdnma papavt r/anclham apdniti are used, the refer- 
ence is undoubtedly to the exhalation of evil odors from the 
anus. Observe that below, in verse 19, it is said that one does 
not exhale an evil odor hj pr cum: prdmna napdpcuii gamVimn 
apdnitL 

Not only does this ' clearly explain how apcma came to be given 
the place of ndsikya prana in the Deva-Asura controversy, but 
we have at the same time come upon the origin of that misunder- 
standing on the basis of which some later Hindu authorities have 
taken apcina as meaning ‘‘out-breathing.” That the word is so 
taken, we have never meant to deny. What we do deny is that 
it has such a meaning in the material which we have been review- 
ing, We dissent from Deussen in all his Upanisad passages, 
including JBU. i. 60. 5. There is clear evidence, however, that 
Hindu writers of a later time did give that meaning to apdna 
which Deussen attempts to apply to a portion of the references in 
his “ Sechzig Upanishads.” 

E. g., 9^fikara in his commentary on the Vedanta Siltras takes 
this position ; cf. Appendix. Further, Rudradatta on Apast. (/-r. 
Stitra xiii. 8. 6, ^^.'^^prdnatd hahirgamitavdyund; apdnatd praty- 
dhrtavdyund. Quoted by Bohtlingk through Caland; of. Sachs. 
Ges. Wiss. 1897, p. 120. 

Eggeling (SBE. vol. xliii. p. 15), to the same purpose, quotes 
Sayana on Tfiitt. S. iv. 3. 3, as explaining prdna by bahih sancdra- 
Tupa, apdna byy)?i?ztxr antali sancdrarupa. 

To this list belongs also Paras. Grh. Stitra i. 19. 4, noted above. 
The origin of this later opinion that apdna means “ out-breath- 
ing” is probably, as already intimated, to be found in the phrase, 
apdnenct pdpam gandliam apdniti (JBU. ii. 1. 16). The mean- 
ing, as has been shown, points to the exhalation of bad odor 
from the anus. The context is, however, ^uch as to readily sug- 
gest another interpretation. In sentences which immediately pre- 
cede, various psychical activities are referred to in a way to sug- 
gest by analogy that pdpam gandham apdniti applies to the 
“receiving” of evil odors; cf. cakmm pcnjpati in verse 10 and 
protrena (jrnoti in verse 13. 
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Here, then, is the starting point of a misconception which was 
followed by (^’afikara et al.^ and has beset the pathway of modern 
translators in their handling of the older material. 

Oertel suggested on page 236 of his translation of JBU. (JAOS. 
xvi.), that such a passage as ii. 1. 10 might be looked upon as a 
key to the use of apdna as in-breathing.” I am further greatly 
indebted to him for an illuminating statement of his position in 
a personal letter. 

.Deussen (Gesch. der Phil., vol. i, pt. ii, p, 250) criticises him in 
the interests of his own view that apdna means ^4n-breathing ” 
in JBU. i. 60. 5, and ii. 1. 10. The criticism of the latter passage 
is without force because it rests upon a misconception of the 
whole situation. The criticism of the former reference has some 
force as against tlie word ^‘exhalation,” which Oertel uses as a 
translator, not as an interpreter. This criticism falls to the 
ground when apmia is recognized as the equivalent of ndsikya 
prCin/u 

For Bohtlingk’s position, which is of dissent from Deussen, cf. 
Ber. Gesell. der Wiss., Phil-Hist. Classe, 1897, pp. 80 ff. and 129. 

There remains the important reference in Brh. Ar. Up. iii. 2, 
upon which .Deussen places great emphasis as justifying his trans- 
lation oi prana and apdna as “Aushauch” and ‘^Einhauch.” 

Both the Madhyamdina and Kfinva Recensions have: 

Prdno vai grahah so ^pdnend Higrahena grldto ''pdnma hi 
gandhdn jlghrati Bohtlingk suggests that the line should read: 
Fran 0 vai grahah ^ sa gandhendHigrahena gTrliltah prdnma hi 
^gandhdn jighratt These emendations bring the assertion here 
made into exact analogy with the seven similar statements which 
follow after. 

In each case the psychical organ, which is named in the first 
part of each explanation as a graha (fetter), appears in the con- 
cluding part in the instrumental case. The first statement alone, 
in the form in which it has come to us, is an exception to this 
analogy, and, therefore, Bohtlingk’s emendation carries a good 
deal of force. If the text is to be changed, he is clearly right. 
But had the text been looked upon as impossible, surely one of 
the standard texts would have remedied it. While, therefore, 
we consider Bohtlingk’s emendation to be valuable as a sugges- 
tion, we would not base an argument against Deussen’s position 
upon it. 

On the other hand, however, the text as it stands cannot he 
claimed for Deussen’s position and may he interpreted against it. 
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1. The eight statements deal with sense organs and their objects 
(i. e. atigr alias or msayas), ISTo other passage has yet come to 
light in which apdna is described as the visaya of prana. Scents, 
however, are frequently stated to be the visaya oi prana, 

2. The analogy of the, first statement with the seven which 
follow breaks down in two ways. 

(a) The instrumental case of prana should appear in the clos- 
ing sentence. This has been referred to above. 

(b) The analogy demands that the first apHinena should mean 
the same as ga7idhdn at the close. 

We have noted above that in one instance at least apdna stands 
in the place of ndsikya prana and even prana as breath in the 
nose. Since the prana which begins the statement probably 
refers to the breath in the nose, the demand of analogy would 
be fulfilled, if this meaning be given to the final apdnena. 

In the same way the correlation between apdna and scent, to 
which reference has already been made, may satisfy the demands 
of analogy in the matter of (b) above. 

3. The whole series of statements assumes that the atigrahas’^^ 
ai'e properties of external things. The only sense in which apdna 
can be so described, is as scent itself or as exhalation from those 
objects which possess odor as a property. Shall we not then 
say that the first apdnma really means “scent”? Thus the 
demands of analogy (b) are satisfied. 

There are, then, two alternatives for the interpretation of this 
passage, since Deussen’s translation oi prana by “out-breathing” 
has no support at the era of this Upanisad. 

(1) The text has been changed in the interests of a later view 
and Bbhtlingk’s emendation is to be adopted. 

(2) Apdna is used in the two senses of “nasal breath” and 
“scent.” According to the first it is synonymous vfiXh. prana 
(cf, Deva-Asura passages) and satisfies analogy’^ (a). According 
to the second it is synonymous with gandhdn and satisfies 
analogy (b). 


IV. The Pra^a-Series iu GB. ; TA. j and the Sutras. 

The material has already been summarized above. Ho detailed 
discussion is necessary. A cursory reading of the passages will 
deepen the impression already made that the five names are 
merely formulaic, and in ordinary — that is to say not universal 
— usage carried to the mind of the hearer concrete conceptions of 
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separate breatli processes, i. e. were untranslatable. As especially 
effective in strengthening this impression may be noted: 

1. The double plurals in GB. i. 2. 5; i. 2. 16 (cf. AV. xv. 15 

and 16), and i, 1. 39, where fifteen jordv? as, apanas^ vyanas^ samd- 
nas md uddnas ; seven and cqnmas ; and seven a,*?, 

a 2 Hincts, and wjdrias are respectively assumed. 

2. The triplet of dual compounds, i. e. pmmdpdndu, samCvna- 
oydndUf and uddnarupe; cf. 6B. i. 3. 13; ii. 1. 1; Vuit. Sutra 
iii. 20, and Ivriii 9 . Sutra Ixii. 4. 

Resume of Results. 

The puirpose of the review just closed has been to ascertain the 
origin, and estimate the value, of the Hindu explanations of the 
Fruna-Series ; at the same time to grapple with the question of 
the proper interpretation and translation of the various terms. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows : 

1. The starting point of the Prana-Series is the word 
i. e. breath in general. 

2. The division of the breath activity into in- and out-breathing 
is primitive and appears in the early literature in the crystallized 
dual compound, prdndpdndu, 

3. With his habit of careful observation, the Hindu may, and 
in all probability did early take note of the interval between 
respirations. This led him to the assumption of an abiding 
breath whose influence remained even in the absence of prdria 
and apdna^ lienee the name vydna^ i. e. ‘‘breathing apart.’^ 

4. A powerful inclination to symbolism marks even the earliest 

records of the Hindus. It is not strange that prana and apCina 
were early drafted into service. As long as but two or three 
entities were to be symbolically handled, and ap)dna, or 

prdna^ apdna^ and vydna were suflicient. It is easy to conceive 
that in a reign of symbolism these names would become favor- 
ites and a demand would soon arise for other similar terms. The 
verb an was early known with sam (RV. x. 55. 6), and ud (AV. 
iii. 13. 4), as well as with^jm, apa and vL 

The demand was therefore met by forming nouns from these 
verbs also, the a being lengthened to d after the analogy of prana 
and apdna. 

The lengthened vowel of vydna would indicate for it a similar 
origin. While we think that this is most probable, we are not, 
as intimated above, unwilling to admit that it may have had an 
empiric origin. 
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5. Tlie five words thus formed gradually came to hold an 
important place in the current symbolism. The use of the terms 
as a formula opened up the way for a change in meaning of 
apana by first weakening the sense of its empiric use and then 
giving its place to udana^ doubtless because it seemed etymologb 
cally better suited than apana to express the idea of out-breath- 
ing.” Accordingly p)'^^godaniiu plays a large role in to 
the exclusion oi pnindpandiu 

(5. In connection with the building of the Fire-altar or the 
Sacrificer into which it was necessary to put life, it was found 
convenient and fitting to identify the different members of the 
Series with the bricks used in the various parts of the structure. 
Indeed, it was probably this demand whicli motived the rise of 
prdnoddndit by calling for a different use of apana, 

7. The presence of these words, sometimes five, sometimes 
less, could not fail to provoke attempts at explanation. These 
attempts are recorded in the XJpanisads and are based, to some 
extent at least, if not wholly, upon the way the Series is handled 
in the QB. 

For example, the location of apana in the tail of the bird-like 
altar prepared the way for its location in the lower intestine and 
the urinary passage; the locating of samcma in the middle formed 
a good starting point for identifying it with the process of diges- 
tion; and the use of iiddna for “out-breathing” gave a point of 
departure for the assertion that the soul leaves the body by 
ndCma (Pra 9 na Tip. iii.). 

S. These definitions and other later ones (cf. A^jpendix) are 
more or less interesting contributions to Hindu ideas of anatomy 
and physiology, but have no value in themselves, since they do 
not account for the formation of the Pruna-Series on an empiric 
basis. Each attempted explanation is to be taken, in so far as it 
is not merely traditional, as the expression of an individual 
opinion, 

9. In the matter of translation our results are mainly negative. 
Where the full series occurs, it is always symbolical and nothing 
more than transliteration should be attempted, even in these most 
appealing instances where each term is accompanied by its verb. 

10. One positive result, however, of no inconsiderable value, 
has been reached — a result in itself important enough to justify 
the investigation which has been carried on, viz: — We have found 
thatprdp(7, in all cases where breath processes are referred to. 
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means either the double process of inhalation, or in-breathing 
as contrasted with “out-breathing.” 

We have also lighted upon the probable origin of the miscon- 
struction which led to the inversion, by some writers, of the early 
and proper meaning oiprdya and apana. 

This result will re(piire the modification of the^.>mp.a passages 
in those current translations which read the later and miscon- 
ceived meaning into the earlier literature; and will, we trust, be 
of real service to those who in the future shall have occasion to 
handle the members of the Pifina-Series. 

APPENDIX. 

Later Definitions. 

The Prfiua-Series does not form an integral part of the Vedanta 
and Samkhya Sutras. Commentators have, however, given ex- 
pression to their views. 

I. Commentary to the Vedanta Sutras. 

(Jankara in his commentary to the Vedanta Sfitras (ii. 4, 12) 
gives the following definitions: 

(1) Prana is the breath whose course is forward and whose 
function is exhalation, etc. Frdgvrttir %icchvdmdiharm.d, 

(2) Apdna is the breath whose course is downward and whose 
function is inhalation, etc. Avdi/vrttir ni^camdiharniiu 

(3) Vydna^ is the breath which functions in the junction of 
these two [prana and apdna) and is the cause of powerful activi- 
ties (Ch. Up. i. 3. 5). Tayoh samdhdu vartamcmo mrymat- 
harmahetuh, 

(4) Uddna is the breath whose coui’se is upward and which is 
the cause of departure, etc. Urdh^avrttir utkrdntyddihetiih, 

(5) Samdna is the breath which leads the juices of food to 
equality (i. e. assimilates them) in all the members. 

Great though the name of ^^iikara be, he has misconceived his 
material, and the error of some modern translators has been in 
following his lead. 


2. The Vedantasara. 

(Kluiiida 13 of Text; cf. Jacob’s Manual of Hindu Pantheism.) 

(1) Prdna is the breath which goes forward and has the tip of 
the nose as its place of activity. 
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(2) Apdna is the breath which goes downward and has the 
anus, etc., as its place of activity. 

(3) Yydna is the breath which goes in all directions and has 
the entire body as its place of activity. 

(4) Uddna is the breath which has its place in the throat, goes 
upward, and is the (from life) departing wind. 

(5) Scwuma is the breath which produces the assimilation of 
that food, etc., which having been eaten and drunk, has gone into 
the midst of the body. 

Observe that our author has an adequate conception of the 
facts as to prana and apCina^ as transmitted thi*ough the OB. 
The other definitions are also familiar. 

It may not be out of place to note that our investigation was 
completed before we knew the position of the Vediintasara. We 
would, therefore, strongly commend the insight of our author as 
against ^ankara ! 

Five other winds {vdyavah) are also mentioned and described: 

1 . JSfdga produces vomiting. 

2. Kunna produces winking. 

3. Krlmla produces sneezing. 

4. Devadatta produces yawning. 

5. Dhanamjayah j)roduces enlargement. 

For an allusion to these “breaths” and four others, cf. Sarv. 

Tip. 10. 

3. Gaudapada^s Commentary to the Sa&khya Sutras. 

(Cf. Davies, Hindu Philosophy, p. 66.) 

(1) Prana is inspiration and expiration. 

(2) Apcina is the breath functioning in the lower parts of the 
body. 

(3) SamCtna is the breath which conducts the food, etc., equally 
through the body. 

(4) Uddna the vital force which causes the pulsations of the 
arteries in the upper part of the body from the navel to the head. 

(5) Vydna is the breath by which internal divisions and diffu- 
sion through the body are effected. 

4. Sankhya-tattva KSumudl. 

(Karika 29; cf. R. Garhe’s Sankhya Phil., p. 256.) 

(1) Prana is the breath whose place of activity is from the 
point of the nose thi‘ough the heart and navel to the gi’eat toe. 
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(2) Apana is the bi’eath whose place of activity is in the neck, 
the back, the anus (whence it escapes), the genitals and the ribs. 

(e3) Samana is the breath whose place of activity is in the heart, 
the navel, and all the joints. 

(4) XJddna is the breath whose place of activity is in the heart, 
the neck, the palate, the brain-pan and below the eye-brows. 

(5) Vh/dna is the breath whose place of activity is in the skin. 
Of. here the PW. ^^It is the principle which mediates the 

circulation of juices and puts sweat and blood in action.” 

6. Sugruta. 

(Calcutta Ed,, p. 250; cf. Windisch in Sachs. Gesell. der Wiss., 

1891, p. 193.) 

(1) Pfdna is the breath which goes in and out of the mouth, 
aids ixi swallowing the food, and is closely identified with life. 

(2) JJddna is the breath which ascends upwards and upon 
which speech and singing depend. 

(3) Samdna is the breath which functions in digestion. 

(4) Vydna is the breath which pervades the whole body and 
sets the fluids, the sweat and the blood, in motion. 

(5) Apdna is the breath which takes the digested food and 
makes it into the excrement and semen; cf. Ait. Up. i. 3. 

6. Buddhist Terminology. 

(Cf. Kern’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 65, in the Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie.) 

The terminology of Buddhists in the matter of breath control 
is signiflcant, Andpdndu takes the place of prdndpdndu. 

One of the important so-called ‘^spiritual” exercises bears the 
name andpdnmmriL It is absolutely certain that the generic 
term ana could not have been applied to the non-vital act of 
out-breathing,” and, therefore, apdna must have been so applied. 
On the other hand, it would not be impossible to include both 
in- and out-breathing under ana^ in which case apdna would refer 
to the breath movements below the centre of the body. 

The Science of Breath.” 

In a recent book (1890) by Rama Prasad, M.A., published by 
the Theosophical Society, which bears the title ‘‘Nature’s Finer 
Forces,” a Sanskrit treatise is translated under the caption “The 
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Science of Breath.” The definitions of the members of the Prana- 
Series are as follows: 

(1) The Prana lives always in the chest. 

(2) The Apana is in the circle of the aims. 

(3) The Samana is in the circle of the navel. 

(4) The Udfina is in the midst of the throat. 

(5) The Vyfiua pervades the whole body. 

The five other winds” mentioned in the Vedfintasara are also 
dealt with, the definitions thereof differing slightly from the 
Yedfintasara. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the Yogins, to which 
school the treatise belongs, make the navel the starting-point of 
the system of veins (ncidis) as against the Yedantins who start 
from the heart. Further, much is made of the remarkable physi- 
ological (i. e. psychological) fact, based upon careful observation, 
that in breathing through the nose sometimes one nostril and 
sometimes the other is wholly used ; sometimes one predominates 
and sometimes the other; while sometimes the flow of breath is 
as strong in one as in the other. 

These variations are said to cause variations in psychical 
conditions. 



The Big Yeda and Atharva Veda, — By Ebwabd Y. Aenold, 
Professor in the ‘(Jiiiversity College of North Wales, 
Bangor, North Wales, Great Britain. 

Professoe Maurice Bloomiield is at present delighting those 
who are interested in Vedic study by a series of works which 
are the fruit of an investigation of the Atharva Veda which has 
extended over many years. Meanwhile it appears to have struck 
him that his favoux'ite pursuit lies under some disparagement 
because Sanskrit scholars have hitherto been agreed that the 
Atharva Veda is of later date than the Rig Veda. At any rate, 
he has put forward a new theory, which is in substance that there 
existed side by side in India two dialects, for which he suggests 
the names ^‘hieratic” and “popular”: in the former were written 
hymns wliich have for their theme the adoration of a given deity, 
in the latter charms directed to the attainment of a specific object 
[The Atharva Veda^ p. 46). The hymns of the Atharva Veda are, 
according to this theory, not merely in their substance, but also 
in their form (except so far as that has suffered from the hands 
of their ancient editors) fully as ancient as those of the Rig Veda. 
It follows that the metres of the Atharva Veda, and in particular 
the ^popular’ Anustiibb, are not developed from the corre- 
sponding metres of the Rig Veda, but are independent in their 
origin and parallel in their development. 

In this new theory there are certain points which may readily be 
admitted ; as that the matter of the Atharvan, the book of medi- 
cinal charms, may be rooted in prehistoric antiquity, and that two 
dialects such as Bloomfield describes may veiy well have existed 
synchronously. But that on such slight grounds we should throw 
aside, as due to reasoning “nearly always one-sided and subjec- 
tive, sometimes patently erroneous,” the general view that ^Hhe 
language” (and the metre) “of the Atharvanic hymns is chrono- 
logically later than that of the hieratic hymns ” by no means 
follows. The general view is not merely the accepted tradition 
of the Indians, but has been raised practically to the position of 
a scientifically demonstrated truth by the grammatical labours of 
Whitney and his pupils, embodied in earlier volumes of the 
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Journal. To abandon this view is to make it necessary to rebuild 
from the foundation our conceptions of the history of the Yeda. 

It is therefore, I think, matter of regret that Bloomfield should 
have put forward bis new theory in a work the scope of which 
“does not permit the full discussion of this important question 
or in other words, does not permit him to give adequate reasons 
for his proposition, or even to explain what historical relation he 
conceives to exist between the “hieratic” and “popular” dia- 
lects. He does indeed make the attempt to reduce the current 
belief to an absurdity \ but this he does only by adducing evi- 
dence that in the Atharvanic dialect and the Atharvanic hymns 
a form is found here and there which is specially related to forms 
in the cognate languages, or is borrowed from the “hieratic” dic- 
tion. In spite of this the great mass of facts which confirm the 
accepted view compel Professor Bloomfield gradually to shift from 
his own position, till at last he writes (on page 49), “ Such infer- 
ences as may be gathered from the metres, sense, and linguistic 
forms are rarely of such a nature as to prove the superior tradi- 
tion of the AY, Occasional instances like AY. Icrdhi for RY. 

AY. for RY. sarva^ noted above, are almost forceless.” 

With Professor Bloomfield’s cxnticism in detail I do not pro- 
pose here to deal, since in my view it has been sufficiently refuted 
by Professor Hermann Oldenberg in a recent number of the 
Zoitsohrift der deutsehen morgenlandisohen Gresellsohaft^ liv, p. 
181 fP. But I gladly embrace the opportunity to give a general 
view of the results of my own investigations on this subject up 
to the present time, and thus both to correct and to amplify the 
views put forward by me in a former part (JAGS., vol. xvii, 
p, 2), whilst at the same time endeavouring to show within what 
limits Bloomfield’s position is really tenable. 

Professor Bloomfield, then, admits that the Yedic hymns ai^e 
capable of division “into at least two classes, each differing from 
the other in lexicon, grammar, style, and metrical habits.” We 
may at once notice that whilst hymns of both kinds are found in 
the Rig Yeda, the Atharva Yeda employs the ‘^popular’ dialect 
only. This we might expect from its subject-matter, for a glance 
at any one of Prof. Bloomfield’s books shows it to be almost 
entirely composed of ^ charms friendly or hostile.’ Prof. Bloom- 
field indeed suggests that a few hymns may be found in the AY. 
which are hieratic in character, such as v. 1, 20 and vi. 61 j but 
this view will not bear examination, at any rate as regards the 
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hymns specifically named. Not that the hymns of the AY., still 
less its prose writings, are all of one period ; hut that those which 
differ from the general standard differ in a still closer approxi- 
mation to the dialect and style of the Brahmanas. Nor again 
can the charms of the Rig Yeda be said in the strictest sense to be 
in the same dialect as those of the Atharva Yeda; a large num- 
ber of the hymns are indeed identical, but the language and 
metre reappears in the Atharva Yeda in an altered and apparently 
in a later form. But by disregarding minor differences we may 
rightly classify together the ^charms ’ of the Rig Yeda and the 
hymns of the Atharva Veda as a whole on the one side ; and the 
remaining part of the Rig Yeda, which from its much greater bulk 
we may reasonably name the ‘Rig Yeda proper,’ on the other. 

The next questions appear to be, two : (1) Can the Rig Veda 
proper be separated by a sharp line from the Rig Vedic charms ? 
and (2) can the Rig Veda proper itself be further divided on his- 
torical principles ? 

With regard to the first question,, there is seldom any difficulty 
in distinguishing the ^ hymns addressed to given deities ’ fimm 
those that ^aim at a specific object.’ There are, however, two 
groups of hymns that fail under neither description. Many 
hymns have for their object the glorification of the sacrificial 
instruments ; such are the Apra and Apriya hymns, and those 
described in the Anukramaiu as addressed to Grmdnah, 

Gdvali, Hamrdhdnah and the like ^ deities.’ Others are epic or 
dramatic in their character ; such are those which embody the 
myths of Indra and ^avas\ of Varna and Vam\ of Indra and 
IndTdn% of Agni and the Devdh and many others. These 
we may call the ^ritual hymns’ and the ‘mythological poems’ 
respectively. Again there is no difficulty, other than the magni- 
tude of the task, in defining the differences of dialect and metre 
which distinguish the ‘ hymns ’ and the ‘ charms.’ It then 
appears that the ‘ritual hymns’ and the ‘ mythological poems’ 
occupy a position midway between the better recognized groups; 
but that the ‘ritual hymns’ stand on the whole neai'er to the 
‘hymns,’ and the ‘mythological poems’ nearer to the ‘charms.’ 
We have, therefore, every indication of a continuous develop- 
ment, and the drawing of a line is from this point of view arbi- 
trary. It has, however, a certain practical convenience, and I 
shall now endeavor to show to what degree of precision it may 
be done, referring the reader for further explanations and details 
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to my recent article in KZ. xxxvii. 4, on The second Mandala 
o£ the Rig Veda.’’ 

From a rough division of these two parts we may draw np a 
list of linguistic criteria of the dialects. The principle upon 
which such a list is drawn up is unimportant, since any and 
every list necessarily leads to the same results, provided only that 
it is long enough. Inmiy list (KZ. xxxvii. 4, pp. 440-452) there 
are 230 criteria of '^hieratic’ diction, with nearly 18,000 exam- 
ples in RY., and 260 criteria of ‘^popular’ diction, with 4,000 
examples. In the face of this mass of evidence, penetrating into 
every verse of the Rig Veda, evidence of other kinds is almost 
supei'fluous. 

But to apply this evidence in wholesale fashion to whole Manda- 
las at a time would be unscientific, since every Mandala contains 
writings of the two kinds under discussion. It is first necessary 
to divide the Rig Veda into parts really homogeneous, that is, into 
its separate hymns or (in the case of composite hymns) parts of 
hymns. 

The following are in round figures my results. The Rig Veda 
contains 1028 hymns, of which over 800 ai^pear to be simple,, 
and about 220 are compo.site, and consist of some 780 parts. 
A large proportion of the latter are short hymns of three verses, 
which are massed together in the textus receptus in the way of 
which hymns ix. 61-68 are the most striking example. For our 
present.purpose we may say that the Rig Veda consists of 1600 
hymns. Of these 920 consist of five or more stanzas, 600 of 
four, three, or two stanzas each, and about 80 are detached 
verses. Of the 920 hymns of some length 640 show the 
^hieratic’ criteria in the proportion of at least five to one, and 
120 in the proportion of at least two to one : 65 shew the 
^popular’ criteria in the proportion of at least five to one, and 
20 in the proportion of at least two to one. That is to say, we 
can assign 725 hymns with certainty to one or the other of the 
dialects, and 140 with fair probability, leaving 55 only, or about 
6 per cent., on the border line. Of the hymns that contain from 
two to four stanzas, 380 can similarly be assigned with cer- 
tainty and 160 with probability, leaving 60 or 10 per cent, on 
the border line. In the case of detached verses the doubtful 
element reaches 25 per cent, of the whole number. If we con- 
sider the bulk of the hymns concerned, it will be safe to say 
that the whole range of doubt does not exceed one-tenth of the 
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matter of the Rig Veda; of that tenth a large part will he found 
to he made up of the ^ritual hymns’ and ‘'mythological poems,’ 
which are also distinguished by their subject-matter. 

With regard to the ^ Rig Veda proper,’ the further question 
now arises whether it is capable of further division ? To 
judge by subject-matter and dialect, the first answer must be 
in the negative: there are no such obvious differences as we 
have hitherto followed. But even at first sight the contrasts 
of metre are striking. In some hymns of the Rig Veda we 
find all the verses that compose a stanza to be of even length : 
in others, of uneven length. Here we find metres which even 
in the AV. are practically unknown : there, the same metres 
as are used in classical Sanskrit. A closer inspection reveals 
differences which are even more important. The inner struc- 
ture of the verse, whether of eight, eleven or twelve syllables, 
is found in a number of hymns to be based on models substan- 
tially different from those in favor in Sanskrit verse generally. 
I fear it may be assuming too much to call the metres that are, 
either in their inner or their outer structure, strange to the 
Atharva Veda and later poetry archaic,’ but perhaps for the 
present purpose I may use the name ^pre-classical.’ The ^ pre- 
classical metres’ then are the Myric’ metres, such as Usnih 
ByhatT and Atyasti, which differ both in their inteimal and 
in their external structure, and the ‘decasyllabic’^ and the 
^iambic” Tristubh and the early Anustubh, which differ in their 
internal structure only. Now I have shown in this Journal 
(vol. xviii, p. 2 ff.) that the hymns written in the ‘pre-classical’ 
metises are marked by the fact that they contain a far larger 
proportion of ^hieratic’ grammatical forms to ^popular’ than 
the Rig Veda as a whole shows, that is to say, that they are 
hieratic to an extreme degree : and I have also indicated in KZ., 
vol, xxxiv, 4ff., that their subject-matter is marked by the special 
adoration of the group of gods called Adityas side by side with 
the national deity Indra. We have, therefore, an accumulation 
of evidence pointing to the conclusion that the hymns composed 
in these metres are distinct in character, and presumably earlier 
in date, as compared with the remaining hymns of the ‘Rigveda 
proper.’ A sharp line between this group of hymns and the rest 


1 For the definition of these terms see KZ. Zoc. eft, above, p. 813. 
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of the Rig Veda Ido not pretend to draw : the general distinction 
I believe to he proven. 

These groups then, the Rig Veda of the ‘ pre-classioal ’ metres, 
the rest of the Rig Veda proper, the ritual hymns, the mythologi- 
cal poems, the charms of the Rig Veda, the charms of the Atharva 
Veda, and the prose of the Atharva Veda form a succession of 
which the order is fixed. It need not necessarily be conceived 
as directly an order of time. We could think of the writings 
as the work of seven different provinces, in the order of their 
longitude: and indeed a distinction between Western and 
Eastern poetry has often been suggested. We could think of 
them as the products of seven different social classes ; this 
would be on the lines of the solution suggested by Bloomfield. 
But it appears to me all these points of view are substantially 
equivalent to an order of time. The literature of the Ganges is 
the literature of the Indian people when they had passed 
through further stages of development since the time when they 
passed the Indus : and the ^hieratic’ diction of a priestly class 
is everywhere the diction of a class which has retained the man- 
ner (side by side with the metre) of the men of an earlier cen- 
tury, Therefore I look upon it as an over-refinement when 
Professor Bloomfield writes : the proximity of the language 
of the genuine Atharvanic hymns to that of the Brfihmanas 
and Classical Literature is no chronological criterion.” It is 
true that we cannot fix from such considerations the year, or 
even the century, in which a particular hymn of the Atharva 
Veda was written : but we are, I think, justly entitled to con- 
clude that the whole mental attitude of the writers was in a 
corresponding degree approaching to that in which the Brfih- 
manas and the Classical Literature were produced. 

Of simultaneous development on parallel lines the Vedas 
show no trace. How steady and continuous the course of gram- 
matical change is I have endeavored to show in HktoHcal 
Yedic Grammcbr, I now propose to give a very short sketch 
of the similar development of metre : a field in which precise 
measurements are readily available, and yet one which Bloom- 
field has, a little recklessly, selected to illustrate a hastily- 
conceived theory. In the RV., he tells us, the first pada of 
the Anustubh hemistich regularly ends in u ^ u, in the Epic 
9 loka in u — u ; the Atharvanic or popular Anustubh permits 
not only these, but all other possible feet of four syllables. 
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This freer measurement stands nearer to the Avestic non- 
quantitative eight-syllable line, and is therefore the earliest 
form of the Anustubh ; from it the Miieratic ’ and the ‘epic’ 
Anustnbh are sister developments. 

This theory may seem in itself plausible : hut even if we were 
justified in setting aside the linguistic evidence, I should still 
make the objection that its basis is too narrow and too inexactly 
traced. The ‘hieratic’ and ‘popular’ Anustubh are types which 
differ normally in one syllable only out of sixteen which form 
the hemistich : for the first half of each verse has the prevailing 
rhythm u - u ~ in both metres alike, and the rhythm v - u u is in 
each established at the end of the second verse. Two such 
metres must have some nearer point of contact than the non- 
metrical Avestan verse. 

Secondly, the ‘epic’ ending u — ^ in the first verse of each 
hemistich is rare in the Rig Vedic charms, much commoner in the 
Atharva Veda, and fully established only in the epic poetry : yet 
(even according to Bloomfield) the Rig Vedic charms are of an 
older redaction than the Atharvanic, Let us take an example. 
RV. vi. 28. 8 runs : — 

'dpeddm 'iipapdrcanam dsu gSsdpa prcyatdm 
'(ipa Tsa’bhdmarUaey 'dpendra t(wa Tiiryh 

The corresponding Atharvanic stanza (ix. 4, 23) is : 

^peh6papdrcandsmin gosthd iipa prnca nah 
'iipa Tsahhdsya ydd rUa upbidra idea virydm 

Pada a has the ‘ hieratic ’ form in both versions : pada c has 
the ‘hieratic’ form in the RV,, and the ‘popular’ form in the 
AV. Now on the usual hypothesis the AV, version is readily 
explained as an adaptation of that of the RV. to a new devel- 
opment of the metre. But if the AV. version is here really the 
earlier, why has the RV. poet altered it, seeing that in no case is 
the stanza of ‘ hieratic ’ character ? 

Let us consider the earlier point of view more in detail. 
The Anustubh of the Rig Veda proper has the same type for 
each verse of eight syllables, that is - u - o (yj u y. The 
general rhythm is iambic : but in the early j^art of the verse 
the short syllables may be replaced freely by long, whilst in the 
latter part the only permissible variation (beyond that of the 
syllaha anceps) is the shortening of the sixth syllable, which is 
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bj rule long. The ‘ popular ’ Anustubh however divides the 
stanza into two hemistichs, each of 16 syllables. So far fi’oin 
being generally a ‘freer’ meter than the ‘hieratic’ Anustubh, 
it is in the last four syllables much stricter, rejecting altogether 
the short antepenult. But it sliows a wavering in the second 
section of four syllables, inclining to make both the sixth and 
the seventh syllables long. These syllables, which from the 
‘hieratic ’ standpoint belong to tlie end of the verse, now belong 
to the first half of the hemistich : what more natural than that 
the tendency to shorten should, not without a period of wavering, 
give way to the tendency to lengthen ? 

Let us turn from the Anustubh stanza, which after all is a rare 
metre in the Rig Veda, to more characteristic metres. In the 
first place we have the important group of metres which are based 
upon the combination of verses of eight and twelve syllables, 
such as Brhati (8, 8, 12, 8), Satobrhati (12, 8, 12, 8), and TJsnih 
(8, 8, 12). These metres I have ven^tured to group together 
under the title ‘ lyric.’ Historically they are perhaps all variations 
of the Anustubh (8, 8, 8, 8), and therefore later in date : but the 
Anustubh metre in some form existed from Indo-Iranian days, 
and these variations may well be coincident with the earliest 
period of Vedic poetry. I have already stated that all the hymns 
in these metres have a marked ‘hieratic’ character in their 
vocabulary and grammatical forms. Of the 8-syllable verses we 
need say no more than that they are identical in their inner 
structure with the ‘ hieratic’ Anustubh, The history of the 12- 
syllable verse (whether in the ‘ lyric ’ metres, or in the Tristubh 
and Jagati hymns which have the same inner structure) is more 
intricate. I propose to compare it first with the 12-syllable 
verse (or the corresponding 11-syllable Tristubh verse) of the 
Rig Veda proper, and secondly with the same verse of the AV. 
The forms differ throughout according as the caesura follows the 
fourth or the fifth syllable. 

If the caesura follows the fifth syllable, the types are 

(05) ““ y II (y) v (u) V/ o 

(Z>) y y “ ^y> II ^ y 

(e) the same as (5). 

Now both these forms depart from a strict iambic type chiefly 
in that syllables before the caesura may be lengthened, and after 
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the caesura may or must be shortened.^ With regard to the 
eighth and tenth syllables the lyric metre gives occasional short 
values not permitted elsewhere, just as the ^lieratic’ Anustubh 
gives an occasional short sixth : whereas the cadence of the 
popular metre is strictly determined. With regard to the fifth 
and the sixth syllables, the lyric metre uses a short or long fifth 
indifferently, the ‘popular’ metre a long fifth much more often : 
the lyric metre uses a long sixth fairly often, the popular metre 
never. In both points the popular metre shows the increasing 
prevalence of the principle “lengthen before tlie caesura, shorten 
after it” (as contrasted with a uniform iambic rhythm) up to 
the seventh s^dlable inclusive : in the remaining syllables the 
popular metre shows a more rigid adherence to the iambic type. 

If the caesura follows the fourth syllable, the types are 

(fi) w — yj iyj) }| \J ('Jj (u) (o) \J (i_/) V U 

(Z>) \I ~ M ““ !l (y) — U — V/ \f 

(c) \J \j — |] \j \j (w) — \j — \j 

the two forms (b) and (c) gradually passing one into the other. 
The ^ lyric ’ form shows an occasional shortening before tlie 
caesura : after it it frequently preserves the iambic form ^ - u, 
yet generally shortens the sixth syllable, and lengthens the 
seventh: the latter change is not to be explained by the general 
principles so far laid down, and I suggest it may be due to the 
influence of the other type of the 12-syllable verse, which has 
normally the succession u u - after the caesura. Form (b) dif- 
fers from (a) only in a greater rigidity throughout. Form (c) is 
marked by an increasing favour shows to a long fifth syllable, a 
further divergence from the iambic type. 

It appears to me that on the whole the relation of the types (a) 
(b) (c) can be very naturally explained on the supposition that they 
are successive developments from a type which was originally a 
loose iambic rhythm, under the general principles of lengthening 


^ This law (which also applies to the Anustubh vei’se), was, so far as 
I know, first laid down in principle by R. Kiilinau in a work which has 
hardly received the recognition which it deserves {Die Trishiubh-Jagati 
Famine^ Gottingen, 1886). He wiutes ‘"die Lange der dritten Silbe 
dient dazu dam ersten Abschnitte der rhythmischen Eeihe das an 
Schwere zuzusetzen, was der zweite an Lange voraus hat.” The 
history of the verse in classical times, as he shows, gives an emphatic 
assertion of this principle. 
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before the caesura, shortening after the caesura, and making the 
cadence rigidly correct. That the changes (if isolated from the 
linguistic differences found in the same hymns) might be plausi- 
bly explained in the order (c) (^>) (a) I do not deny, but I cer- 
tainly do not think such an explanation easier, nor is it in har- 
mony with the direction of the development of the metre in clas- 
sical times/ But that these developments can be explained as 
parallel and independent variations seems to me impossible. 

If, however, the normal type of the 11- and 12-syllable verses 
is approximately the same for a great part of the Kig Veda and 
for the Atharva Veda, there are other points of metrical diver- 
gence. In the Athai'va Veda, verses of 11 and of 12 syllables 
are inextricably confused in the same stanzas : ^ short metre ’ con- 
tinually interchanges with ^long’: scraps of prose are inter- 
spersed : and the metres of all kinds are defective and irregular. 
In Bloomfield’s words, It is frequently difficult to determine 
whether a passage is merely cadenced prose, or doggerel metre, or 
originally good metre spoiled by interpolations and additions.” 
In the AV. as we possess it we have either verse degenei'ating 
into prose (in M. Jourdain’s sense), or we have prose gradually 
elevating itself into verse. The former suggestion recommends 
itself to me the more readily. 

To sum up this discussion : there is nothing in the language, 
metre, or subject-matter of the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda which 
cannot be consistently explained upon the hypothesis tliat both 
are the work of one school of bards, developing, maintaining, and 
finally losing hold of their art in a succession of generations. 
Yet Professor Bloomfield’s reminder that an artificial diction 
may be used by such a school is not without its value. By its 
means I find a reasonable explanation of a point which long 
puzzled me, namely, why in passing from the ritual hymns to 
the mythological poems we find a sudden and violent change of 
vocabulary and of grammatical forms, and yet practically no 
change of metre. If the language of the later hymns was largely 
traditional, we can understand that when once its hold loosened 
the linguistic changes would be numerous, whilst the develop- 
ment of metre might actually be arrested by this diversion of 
interest. In other words, I am prepared to accept Prof. Bloom- 


^ See Ktihnau, up. p. 317, note. 
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field’s principle, if its application be restricted to those parts of 
the Rig Veda which have at least the metre in common. 

But, Prof. Bloomfield asks, are not chai*ms of immemorial 
antiquity ? and if so, how can we place them later in time than 
the hymns of the same people ? The answer seems simple. The 
people of the Rig Veda, it is very probable, were prone to magic 
as their forefathers had been. But this magic had not become 
the parent of literary art : it had not commanded the services of 
the bards. The poetry of India, as of Israel, arose from the 
united motives of patriotism and religion : the patriotism of an 
invading race, the religion of a people whose eyes were never- 
theless raised from earth to heaven. In both cases the poetry of 
religion and country has been preserved to us in its primitive 
form by the sacred character it has assumed. The charms, tlie 
domestic ceremonies (shall we say too the love poems and war- 
dances of the same peoples ?) have not been preserved to us so 
well ; those that we have, in their present literary form, are 
unmistakably later. Nor can we with any certainty conjecture, 
even dimly, from the material before us what that primitive 
form was. The mystery, so long jealously guarded, of the Paip- 
paltida recension of the Atharva Ved«"i can alter nothing in this : 
whatever its publication may do for us, it will assuredly not 
give us an Atharvan text that can compare for antiquity with 
the text of the Rig Veda. The predecessors of the Atharvan 
charms are already published in the text of the Rig Veda, of 
which they form by every rule of evidence the latest part. 

Professor Bloomfield’s services to Sanskrit literature are of too 
long standing and too widely recognized not to be able to sup- 
port the burden of a single mistake. Yet his example once more 
points the moral which Professor Oldenberg has lately endeav- 
ored to enforce, that of all the startling innovations proposed in 
Vedic criticism during the last generation not one has led to any 
solid advance. It is by steady and persevering work in detail 
alone that such progress is now being made. Of such work Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield has done much on the field of the Atharva 
Veda : for a critical comparison of that book with the Rig Veda 
he has never equipped himself, and on this subject he can hardly 
claim to speak with authority. At the same time, I cannot claim 
that this brief statement constitutes a proof of the theory I 
myself advance. Those who desire to satisfy themselves to 
which side the balance of evidence inclines, or to make some 
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advance on results already attained, must be prepared to con- 
sider in detail the evidence itself. To do so is necessarily a 
laborious task, and may seem to most a wearisome one. Never- 
theless I hope soon to put before Orientalists in a consecutive 
form my own collections of facts, trusting thereby to make the 
road of discovery a little easier to those who come after me. As 
my own work is built upon the basis established by Whitney, 
Avery, Lanman, Edgren, Plaskell and others in the earlier num- 
bers of the Journal^ I trust that this summary of results will not 
be found altogether out of place here. 



Notes f mm India . — Letters to the Oorrespouding Secretary 
from Professor A. V. Williams Jaokson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

1. Meeting with the Parsis. 

Bomiuy, March 3, 1901. — These notes I send from Bombay, 
where I have been for a week or more, and a most interesting 
time it has been — tilled with new impressions and full of profit, I 
hope, for my studies in the future. Such hospitality as the 
friends here seem to know how to extend, I never dreamed of. 

There was a Parsi delegation on the wharf when the steamer 
arrived. A welcome was given that afternoon by a special meet- 
ing of the Society for Making Researches into the Zoroastrian 
Religion, It was a pleasure to meet among others, dear old 
Mr. Gama, the Kestor of Parsi scholars, upon whose shoulders 
his seventy or more years sit with the lightness of youth. The 
fine eye, the patriarchal beard, and the distinguished bearing 
reminded me of the impression given by the tall figures of the 
priests on the Ancient Persian sculptures. 

On Monday I visited the Mulla Firoz Library, which adjoins one 
of the fire temples. After a peep at some of the old manuscripts, 
there was a rare treat accorded me to witness a special perform- 
ance of the Yasna ceremony, or ritual worship. This was given 
that I might have a chance to study the performance of the rites 
as actually carried on. It was allowable to take notes, and every 
point was explained, with all its significance, even to the details 
when the little goat was milked to provide the jwyq^m. The 
scene of the priest seated before the fire censer, the perfume of 
the incense, the use of the sacrificial metal cups which rang 
shrilly when struck during the preparation of the sacred haoma^ 
is one that I shall not forget. The tones of the chanting zot and 
raspl still ring in my ear; and as a memento of the ritual cele- 
bration I still have a couple of tiny twigs of the dried haoma- 
plant and a small band of the used in binding the 

haT9sma^ or barsom. 

In the pronunciation of the officiating priests I noticed certain 
slight differences from the pronunciation that I have been using ; 
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they were more like the pronunciations I had been accustomed to 
before going into the matter of transcription, so I was prepared for 
this, and I have been discussing the question a little with the 
priestly authorities. They seem to show almost as much interest 
in hearing about the Western views and interpretations as I feel 
in learning from them. The West and East, they liberally 
emphasize, may be of mutual advantage to each other by inter- 
changing views. Such kindness and courtesy as one meets at 
every step are delightful. 

There has been a chance also to see the so-called ISTavjot cere- 
mony, or initiation of a child into the mysteries of the religion. 
This ceremony corresponds in a way to our idea of confirmation. 
Some of it was very impressive. The company of twenty priests 
formed a hollow square as they squatted upon the floor, around 
a censer of the sacred fire. The child was a girl seven years old. 
She was brought in and placed in the midst of the square and 
various ceremonies were performed. She was then robed in the 
mdrah or sacred shirt, and it was bound with the or holy 

girdle — the aiwyunhana of the Avesta. The shirt represented 
the many good features of the religion in which she was now 
clothed, and it was bound with the girdle of good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds, truth, and the like. The Parsi is very partic- 
ular in living up to the requirements of his religion in the matter 
of speaking the truth, and liis word is regarded as good as Ins 
bond. 

If there were time I could give you a description of a Parsi 
wedding to which I was invited, or could write of many other 
details crowded into the past eight days, with interviews, visits, 
appointments, receptions, inspection of educational institutions, 
and the like, but I have already been writing at too great length. 
There may be space, however, to add that I had an interesting 
day at the Karli caves with Dr. J. E. Abbott — one of our Orien- 
tal members as you will recall. Thi^ough the kindness of a 
Brahman acquaintance there was an opportunity to get into one 
of the smaller Indian temples, and I am invited to attend a Brah- 
man wedding if I can stay till next Wednesday. The Burning 
Ghats, now busy with plague victims, have been seen ; and the 
Towers of Silence will be visited to-morrow. But enough ! This 
communication will be too long. 

I have occasion to thank you for your good letters of introduc- 
tion, which I shall use. Please give to President Gilman, and to 
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each of our Fellow-Directors, my kindest remembrances, and add 
best wishes and a welcome to our Oriental members for the com- 
ing meeting at Columbia University. In closing I may say that I 
am counting on a visit, among other cities, to XJjjain. 

2. Notes Descriptive of a Brahman Wedding. 

Bombay, March 6, 1901. — An interesting experience it was 
indeed, to-day, to go out into the country to see a Hindu wedding 
through the courtesy of my kind Brahman acquaintance, Rajarum 
Ramakrishna Bhfigavat. The bride was his cousin and he and his 
wife were her sponsors, as her parents were dead. The bride’s 
name was Vataalfi, daughter of Bhuskara Hari Bhagavat, and her 
age was fifteen. The groom, a young lawyer of twenty-three, 
was Sada 9 iva Vishnu Paranjape, B.A., B.L. The novelty of the 
experience, and observing and taking notes of the various cere- 
monies connected with the wedding, kept my eyes and ears busy, 
and my thoughts occupied witli matters pertaining to the Veda 
and the Grhya-sutras, or combining India new with India old. 
The notes which I took on the spot may possibly have some 
interest. I give them for what they are worth as rough memor- 
anda. There are, no doubt, mistakes or oversights in them, hut 
I present them in about the form in which I wrote them down at 
the moment. 

Arriving at the bride’s house shortly after sunrise, for the wed- 
ding began at daylight, we were welcomed by our Brahman host. 
He wore a robe red in color, which recalled to me the wedding 
scene in the drama Nagfinanda. It was girt about his loins, and 
he was naked above the waist, except that he had on two upavlts^ 
or sacred cords. The second was explained as worn to cover the 
upper part of the body, when no over-garment was used. He 
wore his head shaven with the exception of the crown lock. He 
and his wife and the bride were now in their places in the large 
room of the dwelling, and were squatting upon a low board that 
was raised about an inch from the floor. A candle was near, and 
auspicious marks of red chalk were visible in a number of places. 
The bride herself was likewise dressed in red garments, and 
decked with some ornaments. She wore the nose-ring common 
among some of the women of India. The tilak or forehead mark 
was observed. 

At the moment of our arrival the presentation of fruits, cocoa- 
nuts, and mango-leaves, for use in the ceremony, or as part of it. 
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was in order. Water was poured on the hands of the bride each 
time, and mantras accompanied the presentation. At this 
instant music from the native band, which had just arrived, inter- 
rupted^ all conversation and explanations. From the adjoining 
room attendants entered with a tray, holding some vegetables or 
greens and mango-leaves rolled up together and tied. Each time 
a gift was presented it was first touched against the hands of our 
Brahman host, acting in the place of the dead father. When 
this special tray of nuts, fruits, and leaves was presented, the 
family deity, Kanake 9 vara 5 a form of the sun, was invoked to 
make the occasion auspicious. To this presiding divinity two 
cocoanuts were consecrated. The special family purohit, chap- 
lain, as we were informed, was absent at the time, so another 
priest had to be installed in his place. A fire-censer we remarked 
was lighted, and gifts of cocoanut, clothes, etc., were again 
brought in on a tray. The father of the groom had also a pres- 
ent of ornaments to make to the bride. He placed red paste or 
powder on her forehead and also between the brows of her guard- 
ian and the latter’s wife. Our Brahman host touched these gifts 
each time to his forehead in accepting them for the bride. The 
gift of an elaborate head-dress for the girl was quite effective. 
This was presented with a ball of sugar-candy, or sweetmeat 
confection [mandala), 

Next followed a special oblation by the bride to the guardian 
deity and presiding divinities of the home. The details were not 
all quite clear to me and my notes had to be hurriedly taken to 
keep pace with the ceremony. But I record them as I took them 
down. In one corner of the large room there was a small altar or 
shrine with little figures and various objects about it. This was 
sacred to the family-god, deva, and to minor female divinities, 
deviJms, as far as I caught the explanations. The latter were six 
in number. The names as I jotted them down were Nandinl, 
JJalinl, Mfdtra (sic), Umd, FaQuva>rdhanl, and Qastragarhhd 
JBhagavatl, the goddess who presides over tlie cutting of the 
umbilical cord. There was an earthen jar or jug, designated 
as devaJca, that contained rice and other materials. Our Brah- 
man friend said that originally the leaves of five different plants 
or trees should be the contents of this jar : (1) turmeric plant, 
the hard yellow root of which is used i^ cookery and in dyeing; 
(2) almond tree, (3) walnut, (4) betel nut, (6) mango leaves. 
A cloth jacket for the goddess lay among the things on the tray 
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before the sbiine. White was noticeable as a color, 2 ^ei*haps 
indicative of virginity (cf. Skt. gdurikd, gdutt). Rice was also 
laid on a seat for the Goddess of Abundance, annapurnd. 

The bride now squatted in front of the altar and placed on 
a stone seat a small image of a god, which she proceeded to wor- 
ship. I was told she would come again and worship this little 
figure on the sixth day after having given birth to a child. The 
mantras which she recited were in Marfithi, not in Sanskrit; the 
import of one or two was noted: “May the family spread like 
a banyan tree,’^ etc.; “This is the husband of my choice “To 
thee, 0 Qiva and Parvati, I bow.” The same she repeated again 
before the arrival of the bridegroom; but, meantime, we went 
outside the house to observe the pi^eparations in the courtyard, 
or platform before the door. 

T\\e purohit was arranging for the ceremonies that were to 
take place there. At the door of the house there was a large jar 
filled with water. On its surface a small metal cup was floating. 
This cup had a small hole in the bottom, so that it gradually filled 
and sank to the bottom of the larger vase. It required twenty- 
four minutes for this to take j)lace, and as the operation had to 
be repeated seven times after sunrise before the marriage ritual 
could be performed, the time would be 168 minutes after the sun 
was up. The two vessels served, therefore, as a clepsydra, and 
the ministering priest sprinkled water from them on the ground 
as he worshipped this ritual timepiece, reciting verses that were 
hardly audible. A mango leaf, I noticed, rested on the rim of 
the vessel; a taper was burning near; and rice, betel-nut leaves 
and yellow turmeric paste were present in abundance. Symbols 
and memoranda were painted in Nagari characters on the wall 
of the house, near the door. Some of these gave the date and a 
record of the casting of the horoscope, which the priest drew 
from an almanac printed in Sanskrit letters. The planetary 
influence and the asterisms were duly explained. 

It was now time to visit the groom’s house, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, or more, distant. As we entered, I noticed that he, 
too, was not without a decorative headdress. A fire censer was 
burning also here in the entry. A brief ceremonial breakfast was 
going on. It is customary for the bride’s mother — in this case 
her cousin or guardian — to offer food to the groom while still at 
his own house. His friends were seated by his side, squatting 
upon low seats. From plantain leaves, as plates, he was eating 
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some curds and parched rice. The Hindu meals, as we know, are 
usually taken with the "body stripped to the waist; on this cere- 
monial occasion all was done in full costume. Relatives of the 
hride also joined in waiting upon the groom and his friends ; and 
we noticed the nose-rings of the women and the ringbands adorn- 
ing their bare feet. When the brief repast was over and 
removed, all arose. A black spot was now put on the groom’s 
face to ward off the evil eye. He then proceeded to his room to 
go through the devaha-aOiXQmonj^ which is a counterpart of that 
performed by the bride. 

On the completion of this rite the wedding procession was 
ready to start. The groom took his seat in a victoria ; his little 
sister with her tiny nose-ring, and an earring in the upper part of 
the ear instead of the lower lobe, was by his side. The oldest 
sister also occupied a place in the carriage. The native band 
struck up ; the pipes and tam-tams united to make the sound a 
merry one ; and the jprocession started along the dusty way with 
the women going first, according to ancient custom. 

When the groom reached the bride’s house, water was poured 
upon his feet, but with no special ceremonial performance. The 
bride was seen still worshipping at the household altar. The 
groom now put on a wedding garment and the couple met and 
were placed opposite each other with a screen or cloth, aMarpdt, 
interposed between them, so that they could not see each other. 

In a nasal tone the priest began to chant the mantras^ but 
not in canonical Sanskrit, it seemed. Rice was thrown again 
and again. At this point the bride’s red shawl, sdri^ was taken 
off, so that she appeared in white. An interchange of gifts 
between the nuptial pair took place beneath the cloth that still 
separated them. The second priest took up the chant, and at 
every sarvaddna a handful of rice was thrown. The dividing 
cloth was now lifted, and amid the loud clapping of hands and 
the noise of tam-tams, pipes, cymbals, and music, the congratula- 
tions to the newly married couple were in order. 

This completed the first stages of the ceremony, and the pair 
were now seated on low settees, opposite each other, and cocoa- 
nuts were presented. The bride was again decked in her red 
attire, with white cloths and yellow turmeric coloring. Some 
mantras, according to the Grhya-Siltras, followed, and the bride 
and gi’oom began tossing rice upon each other, Rose water and 
perfume were sprinkled among the guests ; and cardamon seeds 
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and cloves were handed around. At the madhuparlca part of the 
ceremony we were courteously invited to partake of the wedding 
breakfast, by ourselves, up stairs. Seated in Hindu fashion upon 
the floor, and eating with our fingers from plantain leaves, we 
enjoyed the viands, which consisted largely of cakes, sweetmeats, 
and sugar balls, washed down in English style with drafts of tea. 

By this time, hve of the seven stages had been gone through. 
The sixth was the formal covenant before the altar in the pres- 
ence of the holy fii’e and the Brahman priest. This now took 
place. A quadi'angular space for the ved^ or altai% was already 
arranged under a tiny bower or thatched canopy in the court- 
yard. The altar and quadrangle were in this shape. 



The square and rectangular blocks indicate little seats for the 
priest and the bride and groom. Brass vessels, bundles of straw, 
harhis^ and a wicker basket were lying round about. The priest 
proceeded to arrange the altar place. The ground was first 
sprinkled with water; then white lines of powder, or chalk, were 
strewn or drawn in the midst. A little image, yellow with tur- 
meric, was in the center {^) of the figure drawn by the priest, a 
diagram of which is given. 




But all these details had consumed a great deal of time. The 
hour was moving on towards noon, and we had an appointment 
to meet in Bombay, so that we could not stay to witness all. 
The remaining ceremonies consisted in tying the garments of the 
couple together in a nuptial knot, and the formal ‘seven steps,’ 
saptapadl, around the altar, after which the priest pronounces 
the solemn union and the marriage is irrevocable. At two in the 
afternoon the bride and groom would formally eat together, each 
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giving the other seven (?) mouthfuls. The ceremonious pro- 
nouncing of the names, ahvima^ follows in a rhyming couplet, 
and there were to be ritual observances at the door of the groom’s 
house when he took the bride to his home that evening. But 
alas ! there was not time to wait for all this, as we had been 
away from the city since before daylight. 

One special observance connected with Hindu marriages was 
mentioned as customary. It is the tree-marriage, so often 
referred to in ancient and modern popular literature. [The spe- 
cial application of this to the third wife ” has been alluded to 
by Professor Ladd in this volume of the Journal^ above, p. 228.] 
If a man loses two wives there is a common belief he will lose 
the third. Accordingly if he wishes to wed again he goes through 
the ceremony of marrying a tree as the third wife. He may then 
with safety wed the woman of his choice, because she becomes 
number four, and the evil lot of being number three falls upon 
the tree. A reverend Christian \vho accompanied me, and was a 
Brahman by birth, told me that his own uncle had gone through 
this ceremony. There were dozens of other minor details in man- 
ners and customs that interested me in this connection and made 
more real and living what I had known before only through 
ancient texts, or the often dry medium of books. 

3. Sanjan, or the Scene of the First Farsi Settlement in India. 

Sanjan, March 7, 1901. — On the journey northward, after leav- 
ing Bombay, there was a good opportunity to visit the old town 
of Sanjan, which is the scene of the earliest Parsi settlement in 
India. This town, now nearly deserted, was once a sort of Plym- 
outh for the early Parsi exiles from Persia. According to their 
traditions this is the spot where first they landed on Indian soil and 
found a home among the mild and tolerant Hindus, after being 
driven out of Iran by the Mohammedan conquest. I had the 
advantage, when making the visit, of enjoying the escort of Mr. 
K P. Karkaria, the well-known Parsi writer, whose knowledge of 
Parsi history and interest in all matters relating to his commu- 
nity made him a most admirable cicerone. 

According to the chronicle records of the Kissah-i Sanjan 
(transl. by Eastwick, JRAS., B.B., i, 167-191) the Parsis landed at 
Sanjan, A.D. 775 or on other authority in A.D. 716. The discrep- 
ancy between the dates is probably to be explained by the fact 
of two successive bands of immigrants — see Dosabhai F. Karaka, 
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History of the Parsis^ i. 30 note, and K. N. Seervai and B. B. 
Patel, Gujarat Pa.rsis from their earliest Settlements^ p. 3. These 
Zoroastrian exiles, after being allowed to settle at Sanjan, formed 
a thrifty and flourishing community and remained there until 
Mohammedan persecution in A.D. 1316 forced them to flee to the 
Bharut hills, which one sees about eight miles to the east of San- 
jan. Thither they carried their sacred Bahrfim fire and cherished 
it amid various vicissitudes until happier events restored their 
fortune and brought with them once more the freedom to 
worship Ormaisd without persecution from Islam. 

From the railway station of Sanjan, where kind attentions 
were shown by the native Hindu officials and sevei'al Parsi hosts, 
we started out at daylight on foot to visit the scenes of interest 
in connection with the place. The road led some little distance 
before we turned aside on the left to inspect the ruins of a Portu- 
guese fort, within whose dilapidated walls the niches of a tuin- 
bled-down chapel for the soldiers of the garrison could still be 
recognized. From this point it was no long walk to the modern 
Sanjan — a hut village, as it might be termed, which strangely 
recalled the prescriptions of the Vendidad for cases in which it 
was found ‘ easier to remove the house’. than to remove the body 
of the man who had died within it (Vd. 8. 1-3). 

The principal habitation that attracted attention was an old 
Parsi rest-house (or Dharma 9 ril, as the Hindus call it) built 
through the generosity of Yikaji Mehrji, of Tarapora, a place 
thirty miles from Sanjan. It formed part of a large square 
enclosure, measuring, perhaps, 400 or 500 feet in each direction. 
The entire compound was surrounded by a wall with gates 
opening to the east and the west. To-day no Parsis live there ; 
the huts are occupied only by Hindus and Mohammedans, who 
show little evidence of thrift or welfare. Near by the enclos- 
ure, but not within it, there were the remains of an old altar, 
with a stone linga and yon% as signs of ^iva worship. 

To the left of the quadrangular enclosure, just mentioned, 
stands the site of the old Parsi settlement of Sanjan. It is now 
perfectly desolate, an undulating field or plain about a quarter 
of a mile square. Everywhere there are remnants of bricks that 
had been used in building. The ground was strewn with count- 
less small fragments, and there were scores of fine large brick 
slabs, more than a foot square, and four or five inches in thick- 
ness, that seemed to be very old indeed. 

VOL. xxih 23 
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A short distance to the northwest was an old well, still in nse, 
and a number of women were drawing water from it for washing 
purposes. Beyond this we crossed over some plowed land, that 
had been arranged for irrigation, but was still covered with frag- 
ments of bricks from the early settlement, and we passed a 
remarkable mango tree that grew like a banyan. The most inter- 
esting spot, and the special object of the visit, was now in sight 
The point to which our steps were directed was an elevation 
or hillock about an eighth of a mile off. Upon this, it is proba- 
ble, stood the first Parsi dalchma^ or Tower of Silence, in India. 
The slight eminence commands a good view. Somewhat to the 
south there is a grove of trees, and there are evidences near by 
of a water-course; but how old that particular course might be 
was uncertain, as streams in India change their beds so often. 
On the elevation itself the rough outline of a circle, with a cen- 
tral depression, could be made out without much difficulty. A 
rude diagram sketched in my note book looks something like this: 

. . W . 

Odat£ Tftte 

Q dopot Tpcc 


^ * t * 

The quasi-circuit was made by the slightly raised earth around 
the depression; its circumference was almost 45 yards. There 
was no wall of stone or masonry standing, but one of our hosts, 
a middle-aged man, had still seen the wall standing. It had been 
pulled down and used for building purposes, he said. Tradition 
points to the spot as that of a Dakhma, and the people know it 
by that name. We were standing on the ground hallowed, no 
doubt, by the earliest Parsi pilgrims from Iran. 

It is reasonable to suppose also that tliere must have been a 
sagriy or shrine, near by in the neighborhood, from which a lamp 
or sacred fire could send its ray over to the Dakhma. But such a 
spot was not easily identified. The native guide, quite pictur- 
esque in his red shawl or cloak, started off to a slight elevation, 
about an eighth of a mile distant to the northeast, where he said 
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there was once a huilding. It is possible that some atash gdh^ 
or shrine for the iire, may once have stood there, as the place of 
worship for the old town. There were the self-same remnants of 
bricks here and there, which may have belonged to a temple even 
if the distance were rather far for the Sagri of the Dakhma itself. 
The site, at any rate, is of interest and Mr. Karkaria expressed 
hopes of some time being able to make excavations there, and in 
the neighborhood, with the possible likelihood of finding some 
remains connected with this earliest Parsi settlement in India. 
If any such finds could be made, they would necessarily be of 
interest to the modern Zoroastrians as adding further knowledge 
regarding the history of their ancient faith. 

4. A Legend about Kalidasa preserved at Ujjain. 

Ujjain, March 11, 1901. — In my short stay at Ujjain I col- 
lected some material in the way of tradition that may be worth 
working up in the futoe in connection with Sanskrit legend 
relating to Yikramfiditya, Bhartrihari, and Avanti or Old Ujjain, 
as rendered famous also by Kiilidasa’s name. On my visit it was 
my privilege to meet Mr. Kesbao Rao Ramaji Thomrey, who is 
engaged in the revenue service and the duties of a magistrate of 
His Highness Sitoliya Sahib of the Gwalior State. He kindly 
acted as host and guide, and from him I gathered a number of 
legends that were current among the people or were familiar in 
his family. One of these about Kfilidfisa may merit recording. I 
do not know that it has been previously reported in Western 
journals, but I may be wrong, as I have no books at hand to con- 
sult. At any rate I do not recall having read it, and I give the 
legend in brief, much as my courteous informant told it to me. 

The story runs that Kfilidusa was fond of fish and enjoyed 
angling. He used to go to the bank of the river Kshipra (Mod. 
Sipra), near Ujjain to perform his religious ablutions and engage 
in his devotions. Then he would fall into meditation, and while 
meditating, as the story goes, he would sometimes drop a line or 
cord into the water. [Was this his yajnopavlta? An Izaak 
Walton would have known how to sympathize with him.] On 
the farther end of the thread was attached a hook [baliya in the 
Mrdavi dialect of the modern Hindu). Thus our Kalidasa would 
sit and catch fish — a doubtful employment for one of the Brah- 
manical caste ! And on catching a fish he rolled it up in a sola- 
packet and placed the bundle under his arm. 
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Now certain rivals or enemies, on observing this, went and told 
King Vikrama that this Brahman Kalidasa was indulging in fish- 
ing. Our poet was accordingly summoned into the king’s pres- 
ence, still carrying under his arm the bundle that contained his 
haul. The king, then, in a Sanskrit which I hope to secure, 
as it is current, although my informant could not recall it verba- 
tim, asked our poet what that was whicli he had under his arm. 
In rhythmical verse Kalidasa at once responded that it was a 
pious book. “But what,” queried the king, “are those drops 
(i. e. water) that are falling from it ?” With equal facility the 
bard answered in polished verse, “It is the ambrosia of the 
Veda,” veddmrta. And, lo, by a miracle, when the bundle was 
uni'olled the contents were found to be actually a book and no 
longer a dripping fish ! Thus were our Kalidasa’s enemies put to 
confusion. 

This new instance of the favor of the gods as shown to the 
child of the Muses, though ^not written in choice Italian,’ as 
Hamlet would say, is preserved in Hindi and in Marathi, and the 
metrical ploJcas upon which the point of the story turns, are in 
Sanskrit. The legend is a good one and it seems worth adding 
to the lore connected with the Hindu Shakspere. 



YogOr-tcGhnique in the Great Ljrlc, — By E. Washbuen Hoe- 
kins, Professox’ in Yale University, JSTew Haven, Ooini. 

The elements of Yoga, even of Tantrio Yoga, are indeiinitely 
antique. Their combination into a formal system represents a 
late stage of Hindu thought. Asceticism, devout meditation, 
speculation, magical power, hallucinations, as means of salvation, 
are factors of Yoga to which it would be idle to assign a starting- 
point in the history of thought within or without India ; but these 
ancient strands were not at first twisted together into the saving 
rope which, in epic metaphor, pulls up the Yogin’s sunken boat. 

The great epic speaks of Yoga-Qastras and Yoga-teachers, that 
is, it recognizes systematic Yoga, which, indeed, is discussed as a 
philosophical system in many passages scattered through the later 
parts of the poem. But Yoga in this sense is not only quite 
unknown before the secondary Upanishads, but even the word 
itself is scarcely recognized in the older Upanishads, a fact 
which, considering the subject-matter of these treatises, is strong 
negative evidence against any very primitive technical use of the 
word. It is not till the Kuthaka Upanishad, ii. 12, adhyatmayoga, 
that we find any approach to the common philosophical sense of 
later times, and even in this Upanishad the formal equivalence of 
yoga and restraint (not of mind but of sense-organs, so that yoga 
is merely a “firm grip on the senses,” sthird indriyadhdrand^ vi. 
11) shows only the earlier conception of yo^<ya-discipline, as 
corporal, though the ])assage as a whole with its parallel 
“immovability of the intellect,” huddhig ca na vicestate, may be 
illustrated from the epic itself, when it describes the one who is 
yiikiah, prdJcrtim dpannali, xii. SO?. 14 Iff.: 

sthirlkrtye ^ndriyagrdmam manasd 
(v. 1. 195. pindlkrtye ^ adriyagrclynam dslnah kasthacan munih) 
mano buddhya sthiram krtcd . . . na samkalpayate manah 
na cd ^bhimanyate himein na ca hudhyati IcdsthavuL 

A later Upanishad, the Maitri, vi. 25, explains yoga as the unih- 
cation of the manifold, with a consequent cessation of all forms 
of consciousness.^ 


1 The unique npayoga, ib. vi. 36, has, like yoga in the same passage, 
the meaning of joining. 
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Also the comparatively late character of the ^vetajvatara is 
illustrated not only by its recognition of Sfimkliya-Toga but even 
by its use of po^qa in ii. 1 2 and in vi. 3, tattvaspa tattvena sani- 
etya yogam. The Tfiittiriya Aranyaka refers to yoga only in its 
later chapters^ withal only in the sense of restraint, yoga atina 
saui7iyd8ayo(ja^ viii. 4 and x. 10 (Mund. iii. 2.6). When the 
writers of this time wish to express their nearest approach to the 
later yoga^ they employ mdnasa (Mahan, xxvi. 1, explained by 
the commentator in this sense), while dama and express the 

yoga of restraint and renunciation respectively. Thus in the 
ITpanishad (Tfiitt. i. 9) as means of enlightenment, always sna- 
dhydyapravacane^ with truth, austerity, dama, and ^ania 
(quietness). The union-idea of the author ol the Munclaka is 
expressed not by yoga but by stimya, i. 3. 

It is certainly signihcant that in the oldest XJpanishads the 
word yoga is almost unknown and that it appears in the simplest 
of its after-meanings as a philosophical word only in secondary 
compositions, while the word Yogin is not found till Mfiitri, vi. 10. 
The words used in the oldest Upanishads, expressing, one at a 
time, different functions of (later) Yoga, are non-techiiical, 
dhyctna, medhd, mamsa, on the one hand, dama, yama, etc., on 
the other. Nor can it be said that the authors of these Upani- 
shads were indifferent to method, for they take pains to explain 
the means of emancipation. Only their method is not one of 
counted breathings and postures but of mental activity alone, 
manasdi ^ve ’^dam dptavyam, even in the Kathaka; or the Atman 
is apprehended by truth, austerity, and right knowledge f by 
meditating, one sees Him, by means of clearness of knowledge j’’ 
or by meditation and the ^‘restraint of renunciation,” as it is said 
in the Munclaka ; while, still earlier, instead of the Yogin with 
his system we hear only of discussions of scholars, Cli. Up. v.; of 
the Muni with his ^Weda-study, sacrifice, gifts, austerity, and 
fasting” (expressly given as the means of ‘Ucnowing Him”), 
BAU. iv. 4. 22; or “purity and memory” and “silent medita- 
tion ” {mdmia from manute), Ch. Up. vii. 25 ; viii. 4. and 5. In 
a word, the later Yogin relies on dsana, the older Muni on 
itpdsana. This and the doctrine of sleep-union with Brahman, 
the breaths, and the concomitant vein-theory belong to that back- 
ground of Yoga afterwards worked out into a system.^ 


^ This does not, of course, preclude the possibility that, besides 
knowledge of Atman and of Karman, the “secret doctrines,” guhjjii 
ddegdli, of the Munis contained much that was wrought into the subse- 
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But, as ia contrast to tlie early Upanishads the epic treats of 
the formal system called Yoga, so it is conversant with technical 
terms afterwards elaborated into the sclieme of Patahjali but for- 
eign to early Upanishads. It is scarcely possible that when these 
works were composed there was none of the rigorous discipline 
which we associate with the name of that system, but it is evi- 
dent that the technical nomenclature was still undeveloped. The 
counted suppressions of breath, the various forms of posture, the 
preliminary stages leading through an orderly succession of prac- 
tices to the final consummation, were not yet become systematic 
enough to produce termini techniol of the Yoga-Cyfistram. If one 
might hazard a guess, it would almost seem as if the Yoga idea 
had been engrafted upon Upanishad literature from the royal 
knowledge” which is demarcated from the Brahmanic wisdom of 
rites, ceremonies, austerities, and simple meditation. It is at 
least curious that Yoga is first found expressly named and 
emphasized in the Upanishads belonging to the Yajur-Veda, 
which is preeminently the royal Veda,” and that the Yoga epic 
draws particularly from the Upanishads of this school ( Great 
Epic, p, 368). In Maitri, vi. 18, a late passage, is found the first 
mention of prdndyama, and here ^‘six-fold Yoga” suddenly 
appears complete (as iu A.mrtabinclu, 9I. 6): 

tathd tatprayogakalpah prdndydmah pmtydhdro dhydnaih 

dhdrand tarkah sarnddhih mdanga ity uoyate yogah. 

Here, too, are first found the other technical words (contrast 
the simpler Yoga of Kuthaka vi. 6-13; (^vet. ii. 8-15 being later), 
pratydhdra, dhdrand, and samddhi. Of these commonplaces of 
the epic, the Gita has prdndydma, iv. 29; %amddhi, ii. 54^ wliile 
the rest are found elsewhere. Only dhydna and tarka are antique 
and their general sense in older passages is far from connoting, as 
in this passage, technical exercises (ib. 20, athd '^nyatrd '*py uktam 
atah pard ’^sya dhdrand, tdlurasandgranipulcmdd vdnmanaE 
prdnanirodhandd brahma tarkena pa^yati). This Upanishad 


quent system of the later Upanishads and Sutra. For example, the 
Yoga-teaching in regard to the limited sphere of the breaths, one jprd- 
de^a fi'om the mouth, is given in Ait. Aran. i. 2. 4. 21 (pradeganidtra), 
etdvatd vdiprd't^dh sammitdli (the hdliyaoimya is twelve fingers in the 
system). So there is a samyaviana connected with breathing in Kau?. 
ii. 5, but it is merely a restraint of speech, and breath in speech is a 
symbol, a simple inner sacrifice.” 
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I’ecognizes a “six-fold Yoga,” in contra-distinction to tbe “eight- 
fold Yoga” of the epic and Pat. ii. 29, as I have previously 
[Great Epic^ p. 44) pointed out, an indication, not of course, con- 
clusive but sufficiently significant, of tbe historical progression, 
secondary Upanishads,' epic, Patanjali’s system. 

Probably no competent scholar will question (a) the improba- 
bility of a perfected system of Yoga exorcises being known to 
the first teacliers of Upanishads, who ignore tliem altogether, the 
authors of Chand., BAIT., Ait., Kilns., possibly Tfiitt., and prob- 
ably Kena, in which tapo dmaakharma and the Vedas, respec- 
tively the foundation and the “limbs” (38), still reflect the 
older point of view without hint of special sub-divisions; (b) the 
gradual growth of the Yoga idea reflected in secondary tJpani- 
shads, Kiithaka, Mfiitri, 9 veta 9 vatara; (c) the further develop- 
ment in the epic and the recognized system. 

The second form of Yoga was simply dama^ control of sense 
and thought, intense concentration of mental activity acquired 
by quietism. It is this which is common to the practice of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism alike. The system is a refinement, 
due to physiological as well as psychological study, and as such 
it bears about the same historical relation to the older Yoga as 
the modern study of knee-kicks bears to Ilarailton’s metaphysics. 

The place of the epic in this development is midway between 
the secondary Upanishads and the completed system. It has 
many of the system’s termini technics but, despite long elucida- 
tions, it shows no trace of others. It lacks the completion, but it 
stands near lo the completed system. 

The exercise of Yoga imparts magical powers. This, as an 
attribute of the Mahatman, is recognized in early Buddhistic 
tracts, but the attainment of such powers was lightly set aside by 
Buddha himself as not conducive to perfection, and the extraor- 
dinary fulness of detailed Yoga-technique in later Buddhistic 
works maj^ be counted as a contemporary phenomenon with that 
in later Brahmanic literature. Nor are such powers the objective 
of earlier Upanishad teaching. They belong rather to the vulgar 


* Their posteriority is based not only on content but on diction and 
style. Though the age of the different Upanishads is usually made 
greater, I fail to see any reason for believing that even our oldest 
Upanishads go back of the sixth century, or that the secondary Upani- 
shads may not be as late as the fourth century. The later Yoga 
Upanishads may be as late as our era, for aught we know. 
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cult of magic^ and as such are subordinated to the chief object 
of Yoga in the system itself. The epic on this point is explicit 
enough. It teaches that the attainment of supernatural powers 
is a stage of progress ; but this stage must be left behind like 
other stages in the onward course of the saint. To linger in this 
stage is damnable. 

Here the poptilar Yoga parts from philosophical Yoga, The 
ordinary saint or ascetic of the epic is acquainted only with Yoga 
as a means to the attainment of magical powers. All ho cares 
for is to become a wizard of this sort in life and to continue after 
death as a superior god-compelling wiseacre, as dreaded in 
heaven as he is on earth. Every harmless exercise of magic is a 
Yogin’s perquisite. His or magical power, it is that 

makes it possible for him to fly through the sky, for example in 
xii. 826. 8 [na prahha’^ena (jimtmycmh antarihsaoareaa vdi). 
The technical term for this, vihhutl, occurs first ^ in an Atharvan 
XJpanishad, the Pra 9 na, v. 4, somalohe vihhutim anuhhdya^ hut 
it may lack the technical meaning here. It is unknown in earlier 
Upanishads, though familiar to tiie Gita and other parts of the 
epic, as its synonym, dig^wrya^ is also unknown to early Upaiii- 
shads in this technical sense. 

In the completed system, Yoga is often synonymous with mm- 
ddhi. Here it is to be noticed, however, that all these technical 
terms, recognized as such in the epic, are still used in their ordi- 
nary meaning as well. For instance, yoga may be only a 
means,” and almost the same meaning attaches to samddhi, 
^^arrangement” leading to some result, or, in eflect, a means to it, 
as in xiii. 96. 12, apamtasya samdd/mh cintaya {yathd sulcha- 
gamah pcmt/id hhavet)^ ‘^excogitate some arrangement of this 
evil” So in the epic Samkhya scheme, ahamkdra has its special 
sense, egoism ; elsewhere it connotes vanity ” (aharhkdram 
samdvipat, of Nahusa, xiii. 99. 10); huddhi and manas are equiv- 
alent terms {)id hid pdldyane haddhih^ “he had no mind to flee,” 
xvi. 3. 43; yat te manasi variate, xiii. 114. 176);^ soabhdva is 
nature, prahrU, or character, as is prakrti itself {na gakyase sva- 
hhdvdt, “it is not in your character,” xviii. 3. 32); vyahta is both 
developed and clear [asamskrlam apt vyaktam bhdti, iii. 69. 8) ; 


1 Formal vibhutis are enumerated in Ait. Aran. ii. 1 (p. 181), but they 
are not those of the system. 

Compare xii. 285. 185 : tvayi me hrdayam deva tmyi buddJiir manas 
tvayi. 


t 
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rajas and tamas are dust and darkness, as well as gunas {rajasa 
tamasa cai yodhah saviohannacaJcsusali, vii. 146. 85), giina 
is a string, saguna, or philosophical characteristic, or common 
attribute, rdj)io gimnli^ king’vS attributes” (to be a father, a 
mother, Yama, etc.; xii. 139. 103, vdi()esihd gun, ah, ‘^excellent 
attributes,” vii. 5. 15 ; xii. 47. 70). 

The most important of these words is yoga itself. It may be 
(like ^rayo^a) a mere “means” or “appliance” to make a horse 
run, iii. 67. 0. Its radical meaning of fastening (to a thing) gives 
this notion of “appliance” as of “application,” which still lingens 
in the epic words dambha-yoga^ “Lriokj^ appliances,” xii. 105. 26; 
krsi-yoga, “application to agriculture,” xiii. 83. IS, and inheres in 
the verbal form. Hence it may be translated by “ devoted to,” 
as in this sentence, which contains two of these technical expre.s- 
sions still used in a non-technical sense : sa nedadhyayane yuktah 
tapas tape tato veddn niyanidd, napain ana, y at, “He was devoted 
to the perusal of the Veda and mastered them by austerity and 
strict discipline,” iii. 116. 1. The rather unusual abhiyoga, 
instead of yoga, preserves this meaning, as in the metaphor 
alluded to above, xii. 290, 33 : 

yaihd bhdvd '^vasannd hi ndur niahdmbhasi tantund 

tathd rnano ^bhiyogad vdl g^arlvayn pvaeiklrsati. 

But the eventual meaning of yoga [bhaktiyoga, etc.) in a philo- 
sophical sense is not even devotion but union as disunion.^ This 
is, indeed, the definition given in the preface to Patanjali’s work, 
9I. 3, apropos of the Sutra, or viyogo ^pi yoga ity 

udito yayd, “according to which, yoga is declared to be separa- 
tion of Spirit and Prakrti,” or, in the nerba ipsisslma of the 
author, i. 2, yoga is cittavrttmirodha, “ suppression of mental 
activity,”^ (compare Tejah. Up. viii.). 

The first hint of this paradox that yoga is viyoga is given in 
the Gita, ii. 48, where yoga is defined as samatva, equanimity, and 
in vi 23, of the state (20) where thought is suppressed, 


^In xii. 200. 11, samyogavidhi is interpreted by Nilakantha as 
Yedanta, “the rule for union,” of soul and Brahman. 

“ That is, of those whose mental activity has been given up in favor 
of spiritual insight, jndnatrptd nirvdnagatamdnasdhy as the epic calls 
them who are freed from the faults of samsdra, xii. 195. 2. The Sutra's 
citta is synonymous with manas in the epic, e. g. loc. eit. 12. and 13 : 
evam evd ^sya cittam ca bhavati dhydnavartmani, samdhitam hsanafu 
JcirhcU . . . piinar vdyiupatliam hhrdntam mano bhavati vdyiivat. 
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yatro ^pmximate oittam nwuddham yogmevayd^ 
tarn vidyad duhhhasamyogamyogam yogasamjnitam, 

but it appears in full in iii. 213. 33 : 

tarn vidydd hrahmauo yogcmi viyogam yogasaTh^jMtmn. 

After the aphorism just cited, Patanjali i. 1, gives perception, 
inference, and tradition, pratyaksa-amandna-dgama, as the pra- 
mdnas or accex)ted authorities. On pp, 51, 90 ff. of my Great 
JEpic^ I have indicated the passages where the same proofs are 
given in the epic, but I have omitted one important passage, xii. 
66. 41, where the Nyaya four are alluded to as authoritative: 
pratyaksena hnimdiiena tathda '^qjamyd '^gamCdr api^ though I 
have given another like it (p. 93). 

In the same work (p. 18 L) I have also noticed the fact that the 
^‘five faults” of the Yogin are kdma, krodha, bhaya^ nidrd^ 
^Xidm^ and (or) rdga^ moha^ sneha^ kdma^ Jcrodha, and (or) kdma^ 
krodhcty lobha, bhaya^ svajma, according to different passages of 
this heterogeneous work, and compared the five kle§^m of Pat. ii. 
3 (the ‘‘obstacle” is in the list of i. 31). The epic also 

occasionally uses klepa in this sense: yadi vd dhCmniko yagi)d 
yadi vet klepadharitali^ xii. 237. 6-7.^ 

There remains, to fulfill the promise given op)- cit.^ note to p. 
182, an account of those Yoga principles with wdiich begins the 
third book of Patanjali, and of which the first is dhitrayd^ defined 
as “confining thought to one place” (such as the tip of the nose); 
the second is dhydna, etc. 

Fixing the mind by looking only at the nose and gradually 
withdrawing the breath is alluded to in the Gita, v. 27 ; vi. 13 ; 
viii. 10. The pseudo-epic knows of more than one dhdrand^ 
however, as it knows other esoteric secrets of the later schoolmen. 

But instead of following the course of the Sxltras in this sketch, 
I shall rather describe the Yogin and his practice as it is here 
and there elucidated in the epic. 

After declaring that the Yoga system is identical with the 
Samkhya, 

elcam sdmkhyam ea yog am ca yah pa§^yati sa tattvavit, 


^ The original order may have been kdma, ferodha, Zoh/ia, and these 
three as a group may have preceded the five. In xiii. 141. 66, we read 
of “one who has overcome the three,” as if it were a recognized group 
{triparihrdntai so explained by the commentator), Cf. v. 33. 66. 
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Yajnavallcya, in xii. 31Y. o, proceeds as follows : 

rudrapradhmimi apardn viddhi yogcin arimdama 
iendi ^va cd Hha dehena mcciTcmti dipo dapa 
ydvad dhi pralayas tdta suJmmnci \^tagunena ha 
yogena lokdn vicaran siikha^h samnyasya cd ^nagha 
'oedesu cd ^stagiminmh yogam dhur rnairniiiaJi 
suhpnam astagunam yrdlmr ne ^iaram uTpasaUmna 
dirlgiivam yogakfti/am ta yogdndm prCthur iiUamam 
S(xgujjmh nirgunam cdi \)a yathd pdstmnidarpana^n 
dhdrariam cdi ^va nianasah pray dydniap ca Pdrihiva 
ckdgmtd ca mayumih prdndydma^ tathdi ’ya ca 
pTdndydmo hi saguno nirgnnarh dhdraym manah 
yady adrpyati muncan vdi prdndii Mdithilasattama 
vdtddhikyam. hhavaty eva tasmdt tarn na samcicaret 
nipdydh prathame ydme codand dcddapa smrtdh 
madhye svapndt pare ydme dvadapai ^va tii codandh 
tad evam upapdntena ddntendi ^hdntapiUnd 
dtmdrdmena hiddhena yohtamjo Hmd na sampayah 
pancdndm indriydndm tu damn dhsipya pahoadhd 
pdbdam ritpam tathd qmrpam rasam gandham tathdi ^va ca 
pratihhdm apavargam ca praUmMiHya Mdithila 
etc., etc. 

Learn now the special yoga-practices depending on the 
breaths.” 

It is possible that rudrapradhayidn does not mean “having 
breaths as the chief thing,” but “having breaths and elements,” 
pradhdna. The commentator takes the latter word as equivalent 
to indriydni (“breaths and senses are the chief means for prac- 
ticing Yoga”), and cites iitTcramanaJcdle dehinam rodayanti for 
the meaning of rudra as breath [cf. BAIT. iii. 9. 4 ; Ch. Up. iii* 
16. 3]. He also cites Sutra [i. 34] for the prana exercises, 
cchardanamdhdrandhhydm vd praoiasya^ defining the former as 
recaha and the latter as puralmpurvaJcah kumbhaJcah^ that is 
“stoppage of breath preceded by filling” (Amrtab. Up. 9-12).^ 

“With such a (Yoga) body (Yogins) wander wherever 
they will.” 


^ This is the samdhi of the two breaths, Ch. Up. i. 3. 3. 
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That is, they obtain the power of wandering through the air as 
the result of restraining breath. Compare Pat. Sutra, iii. 42. 

“At the moment of dissolution, with the subtile Yoga 
(body) of eight characteristics, wandering through the worlds 
and renouncing (bodily) pleasure.” 

Or perhaps “ obtaining happiness vicaran is used as if it wore 
an absolute form, but this is probably a half-stanza out of its 
proper connection, as the passage is related to others (see below). 
This is added, according to the commentator, merely to encour- 
age faith with the hope of rewards. 

“The wise declare in the Vedas that the Yoga has eight 
characteristics; none other they declare than the subtile one 
having eight characteristics.” 

The eight characteristic powers beginning with anima ax-e meant 
by yoga astagunin and by astagunct is meant astdhga or the six 
practices referred to in Maitri Up, [vi. 18] with yama and 
niyama added, according to the commentator (the Stltra, ii. 29, 
also substitutes dsana for tarJca), It is quite possible, howevei', 
that both the adjectives refer to yoga interpreted in the same 
way, namely eight-fold Yoga-science. 

“According to the explanations in the Qasti-a, they declare 
that the highest Yoga-practice of Yogins has a double char- 
acteristic (is two-fold), being either with or without charac- 
teristics.” 

The second of the two characteristics implied in the first clause 
is negative. There is a double Yoga-practice. One kind has 
and one kind has not certain characteristics. The epic not infre- 
quently employs this yogaJcrtya for Yoga-practice. 

“Just steadiness of the mind and restraint of prdnay and 
concentration of the mind and restraint of prana. The form 
with charactei'istics is breath -restraint : the one without is 
mental concentration.” 

The two have in common prdndydma^ but the first is merely 
fixing the mind and the second concentrating it. Compare the 
common epic expi*ession ehctgramanaB, Steadiness is Jnduced 
by regarding certain objects; concentration goes farther and 
produces a merging of the objective in the subjective (“Absence 
of distinction regarding thinker, thought, and thinking”). The 
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common pranaydma is interpreted differently, however, accord- 
ing as it is united with dhdrana or with eJcdgratct^ in the 
former case being physical, in the latter being mental (restraint 
of senses). Compare Sutra i, 35-41. The ddhdras or objects of 
contemplation, says ISTllakantha, are sixteen as named in the (Jliva- 
Yoga, beginning with the great toe and the heel. The last clause 
of the text literally carries oiirgima over to the mind: ‘‘mind he 
should fix witliout characteristics,” that is without activity, nir- 
vrUilmm dhdrmjet^ sthiram hurydt (comm,). The stanza else- 
where appears in other form (below). 

“If one ex 2 )els the breaths when no visible object is at 
hand there results merely an excess of wind; hence one 
should not begin the practice in this way.” 

The commentator says adr^yati is equivalent to adrpyamane 
mocanasthdne. He cites {Pavanayogasmhgraha): prdndycimena 
yuMena sari^arogaJcsayo hhavet ayuktdbhydsayogena mahdroga- 
$amudbhavah, a verse which occurs in slightly different form 
in the Hathadipika. This is the principle of the cittaprasada- 
nam^ as explained in Sutra i. 33 and 34. The tan\ I suppose, 
refei’s to prdndydmam tinderstood. The “visible object” seems 
to refer to place on which the attention is fixed rather than time 
measured by prayer. 

“In the first watch of the night twelve compulsions, coda- 
ndh^ are traditional ; likewise twelve compulsions in the 
middle watch after sleeping.” 

Hrgings is the literal meaning of codandh (probably from the 
use of the verb in the GayatrT), but the commentator rightly 
takes the word to mean “restraints of breath.” The parallel pas- 
sage has samcodandh (below). 

“The spirit should without doubt be Exercised in Yoga in 
this way by one at peace, controlled, devoted to one thing, 
delighted with spirit only, and fully enlightened. In five 
ways expelling the five senses’ faults, sound, form, touch, 
taste and smell, removing distraction and inertness”’ [the 
text continues] “placing the whole group of senses in the 
mind, establishing mind in consciousness, consciousness in 


^ On pratibhd and apavarga as equivalent to viksepa and laya, see 
below. 
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intellect, and intellect in Prakyti , — hy thus proceeding in 
regular order, imrisamhhyaya., (Yogins) meditate the sole, 
passionless, spotless, eternal, endless, pure, undeficient, firm 
Spirit, tasthusam puTusam . . . tlie Eternal Lord, Brahman.” 

Then follow the “signs of the Yogins,” yiiktqsya lahsandni ; 
“the sign of peace,” as when one sleeps well ; “ as a lamp 
filled with oil in a windless place would burn, so is the yuhta^^ 
etc., as given in full in my Great Epic^ p. 109, etc. 

It is scarcely possible that one acquainted with the Sutra’s use 
of apa%)aTga qoratibhd in ii. 18 and iii. 33 could have wiitten 
this passage. The commentator explains the former as laya and 
the latter as vllcsepa, having evidently in mind the passage in 
Maitri vi. 34, where it is said that the mind must be freed from 
these two. Such, too, is the regular meaning of pratibha in the 
epic, phantasy, distraction of mind. On the other hand, the pas- 
sage as a whole, upon which I have animadverted op, cit.,^ p. 108, 
shows a recognition of Yoga practices and Yoga-technique, espe- 
cially interesting in the warning against vdtddhikya^ as proving 
that Yoga was already regarded, as in Hatha treatises, as a 
means of health. On the union of heat and breath, compare 
xii. 187. 7 : prcindn cVidrayate hy agnih sa jwa upadhdvyatdm^ 
xmyumnidhdvaxio hy agnir nag,yaty ucchvdsaoiighrahd% etc. 
The Sutra meaning of apavarga as emancipation appears in 
another passage, xii. 271. 31, apavargamatir nityo yatidharmah 
mndtanah. This is preceded by sarhtommtdas tydgdtmdjndnd- 
dhispidnam ucyate (compare Sutra ii. 32, pauca-samtosa etc.) and 
followed by sadharanah kevalo vd^ perhaps for sadhdranah (see 
below). 

In xii. 241, the author gives a “complete yogaTcrtya^'' which 
has much in common with this passage. It is the “highest 
knowledge” to unite intellect and mind and senses with the 
dtman vydpin (compare ^vet. vi. 11). Instead of eJcdntapUin 
the same verse as that above has '‘dhydtmapiUn and it ends with 
boddhavyam puciharniand^ 9I. 4, while the next 9loka has yoga^ 
dosdn samucchidya panca ydn Jcamyo mduli hdmam^ etc., giving 
the five faults (as above). Further, in the sense of Sutra i. 
37 {mtardgamsayam vd cittam) : “One that is wise subdues 
wrath by quietness, desire by avoiding purpose, saMcalpa, and 
one may cut off apathy, nidrci^ by the cultivation of the good 
{satt'casamsevandt),^ etc. One should also (9L 8) honor fires and 
priests and bow before divinities ; avoid lascivious talk and that 
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whicli is joined with harm, hinsa , . . one should seek Brahman; 
having concentrated (thought) and uniting, /crtvfd ^kdgryain, 
mind and senses in the fore-night and after-night, purvardtrupar- 
ardhe ca, one sliould fix mind on self (spirit),” dharayen mana 
dtmani, 14. After this comes the subjugation of the senses, 
which one should constrain, samyamyd^ and establish in mind,” 
lY, and then follows the rule for observing these practices for 
limited time,” ^ to gain likeness with the imperishable ; ending 
with parallels to Kfithaka iv. 13 ; Qvet. vi. 19-21; Gitfi, v. 20, etc. 
(the other points are discussed in my Great Epic^ loc. gU. and 
elsewhere), and with the following verses, which give a number 
of Siitra technicalities (23-24): 

pramoho hlirama dvarto ghrdnarh gravanadargane 
adhJmtdni rasasparge pltosne mdrutdi ^hrtih 
pratibhdm iipasarc/tmg ed '^py upasamgrhya yogatah 
tans tattDavid anddrtya dtmany eva nwartayet. 

In this list, besides the technical words with which the stanza 
begins, upamrgus is the obstacles ” of Sutra iii, 3^ (referring 
back to prdUhhaQrdvanavedanddargasvddaGaQ'td in 36), the 
faults of samyama^ including vdrta, smell as a celestial phenom- 
enon (compare Qvet, ii. 11-12). The added warning, <mddrtya^ 
may be compared with xii. 197. 7, where it is said that a Yogin 
who is set on practicing mastery,” digvaryapr(cvrtta^ with a view 
to worldly results, goes to everlasting hell.*'* This passage also 
emphasizes (in 196. 18, ardga7nohah^ etc.) the vltardgavisaya^ 
and gradual giving up even of samddhi ; as in 196, 20 : dhyaiie 
samddhim xdpddya^ tad api tyajati kra^ndt, and here, too, manah- 
samddhi is paired with indriyajaya (9), though ma^iasy exuc 
mano dadhat (15) shows a general rather than a particular dis- 
cipline. The student should sit on kiiga grass and renounce 
objects, visaydh; and japa or muttering prayer is the means of 
fixing attention. 


^ Six* months, as stated afterwards {Great Epic, p. 45). The times of 
practicing are here three, trdikdlye (241. 25). The exercises may be 
practiced on a mountain, in a deserted place, a temple, cditya, cave, 
etc. The goal is aksarasdmyatd (22). 

2 This, by the way, is not a common penalty, as hell is no more than 
purgatory to the Hindu. But in this case sa eva nirayas tasya\id 'sdu 
tasmdt pramncyatef Hell is his, and from it he is not freed.” 
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In my Great JBJpic^ I have pointed out that there are three dis- 
tinct epic versions of the same Teftching of the Vedanta in three 
several chapters. So here, besides the two related chapters 
already discussed, we hnd what is virtually a third version of the 
same matter in xii. 307, where Vasistha appears as the expositor 
of Yoga-krtya : The wisdom-knowing men declare that medita- 
tion is two-fold, dhymam dvividhavi ; meditation being the 
highest power of Yogins.” Then comes the stanza above, but 
with a varied reading : 

ehdgraitd ca nian<(8ah pivaoutyCinuis tathrd ^va ca 

prdndymnas tu sagnno nirguno manasas tathd, 

“Concentration of mind and restraint of breath (are the two); 
restraint of breath is (meditation) with characteristics, mental 
(restraint) is without characteristics.’’ Then follows 307. 9 - 10 : 

“One should be intent on contemplation, yuflflta^ all the time 
except at the three times, trikdlam (when hunger and other 
natural necessities prevent). Being pure, one should by thinking 
divert the senses from their objects and urge the spirit (self) 
beyond the Twenty-Fourth (principle) by means of the ten or 
twelve samcodandh, restraints of breath.” 

I have pointed out, op, cit,^ p. 127, that this verse has been 
torn from its connection and repeated in xiv. 48. 4, and that the 
number of snmcodands^ evidently the Godands of the passage 
above, is reckoned as twenty-two, da^a-ddddagahhir vd ^pi oatur- 
vihpdt qmrmh ta,tah samcodandJbhir matimdn dtmdnam Godayed 
atha^ 9 I. 10 . The following verses repeat the passages cited 
above {puroardtre parardtre dhdraylta memo Hman% 13 ; “as a 
lamp in a windless place,” 18, etc.), some of the verses being in 
xii. 241 and some in xii. 317. The Anugita version has^rdnd- 
ydmas for sarhcoda7idB^ and here Nllakantha explains the num- 
bers in two ways. But in xii. 307 he recognizes only twenty-two 
as the meaning of dapa-dvddapaihir vd '^pi and explains them as 
restraints caused by intentness, contemplation, concentration, 
recognition of duality, and eighteen stoppings of breath (accord- 
ing to Yajnavalkya), at the crown, forehead, brows, eye, nose^ 
tongue, throat, heart, navel, penis, middle of body (fire-place), 
anus, thighs, knees, citionula, calves, ankles, toes.^ 


^ Compare the list, corresponding but with v. 1., comm, to K^urika 
Upamshad 7, which itself gives ten places. I record these eighteen as 
representing the complete Hatha list (a shorter one of the text itself is 
presented below), though the number of stoppings is given byN. at 317. 9 
VOL. XXII. 24 
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The “embodied one going like sound,” Qctbdavat^ in xii. 217. 
21~22, is brought through purity into a subtile form vairagydt 
pTukrlmi sthitah, by a practice described in several places besides 
Gita vi, 13. In xii. 200. 16-22, it is called visayaprcitisamhdra 
(ib. 287. 33, expressed as visaydt iwatmimhdrah^ the “sign of the 
rule” in Saihkhya). One engaged in this “withdrawing from 
objects” fixes the five breaths on mind, mind on the two (chief) 
breaths, and holds the two breaths under control, npdsthitahrtdiL 
Then, looking at the end of the nose, by mental effort one brings the 
two breaths gradually between tbe brows. If it were not for the 
commentator, who supplies pupyantali^ it would be more natural 
to interpret: “By wrinkling the brows and by mental effort bring 
the breaths below the nose gradually to the nostril.” This is a 
mere description and not a precept, and we are told that the next 
step was to put the spirit in the head by overcoming the spirit 
wdth a moveless body and fixed gasse. The culmination of the 
exercise is in a light breaking through the crown of the head and 
going to heaven. This was the “ spandong spiiut,” 
trah puTumJi, On an example of Yogd^jiva and mdeham,uhti in 
the epic, I have spoken, a;:?. clL p. 111. In regard to the theory 
that the fate of the soul depends on the part of the body it 
bursts through, compare op, dt. p. 186, on xii. 318. 

Another account says: “If a man is one wdiose actions are 
done merely to sustain life, he becomes emancipated when, at the 
hour of death, he equalizes the three gums and then by mental 
effort forces the breaths toward the heart-canal,” gundndrh sdm- 
yam dgamya Qncmasid mcmovaham. (sic), dehakarmd nxidnn 
prcmdn antakdle mmucyaM^ xii. 214. 25. 

In ib. 17-19, the veins are thousands (ten chief) dhamanyah^ 
and the principal is manovcihd ( Great Epic^ p. 35), like citta- 
valid nddl (comm, to Sutra iii. 38). Precise is the account of the 
Yogin’s “soul path ” in xii. 185, where are described the fire in the 
head, protecting the body, and the accompanying breath, 
which here is the spirit itself. The breaths I have discussed, 


(above) as sixteen, and here it is evidently part of an artificial interpre- 
tation, the true meaning being ‘‘ ten or twelve,” not “ twelve plus ten.’* 
In regard to the loss of the ending, besides eatur for the accusative 
(p. 371), cf. Roth, Ueber gewisse Kurzungen, etc., and Pischel-Gfeldner, 
VS. i. pp. 42, 116, ail Vedic. But the late text and expressed vd give 
this example a peculiar interest {saptdsia alone means seven or 
eight,” V. 160. 40). The K^urika Up.,51. 3-4, has twelve mora-appli- 
cations and uses samcdrayet (for codayet, above). 
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Great Mpic^ pp. 36 and 1Y2, and referred to this chapter with its 
^‘ten breaths” (‘‘seven breaths,” ib. p. 37, may be referred to in 
still another passage, eapUi margd rtdyoh^ xii. 51.6), of which the 
usual live are described (e. g. inihan mutram purlsmh cCt ^py 
apdnaJi parivartate). It touches on the Yogin’s path, as well. 
The single prCnia^ bearing heat, descends to the anus and 
returns upward again, all the however, being collected (?) 

in the navel, nabhimadhye (;(crlr((sya san^e pray dg ca samsthitah 
(185. 14). Urged by the pranas^ the veins bear food-essences 
all over the body, starting from the breast (lirdaya^ 15). Then 
follows, 16: 

em mdrgo Hha yogtmdm yena gacolianti Uitpadjam 
jitaldamiih samd dhlra mnrdhany dtmdnam adadhan. 

The corresponding passage, iii. 213. 17, has yogindm and adadhuh 
in the last stanza 2 iudi pratisthUdJim 14 (significant of the relation 
between the pseudo-epic and earlier epic, even in philosophy). The 
section thus recognizes the main duct of the Yogin’s soul-path, the 
eusjimndy which is first known by that name in Maitri vi. 21, 
urdhvagd oiddl suswnndkhyd (Kuthaka vi. 16; Pra 9 na iii. 6; 
Taitt. i. 6). Ordinarily, the simple rule is: mamdi prdne nigrli- 
ouydt prdnam hrahmani dhdrayet^ oiirveddd era nirodgarh yia ca 
kimcid mcintayet^ xii. 189. 16-17 (compare also the note below, 
p. 362, owprdnae), 

A more general description, in vii. 143, 34-35, says that one 
“offered his vital breath in breaths, sunk his eye in the sun ; his 
mind in water; and became In a corresponding pas- 

sage, ib. 192. 52, a man sdmkhyam dsthitah as well as yog am 
dsthdyay 49, takes a fixed posture, bending his head up^ and his 
stomach out. The Yoga postures, dsanay Sutra ii. 46, are 
alluded to again in xiii. 142. 8-10, described as rlrdsanay vlra- 
payydy mandukayoguy between two fires. But in this ease of 
popular yogacarydy the Yogin is born again in the Naga-world 
or as a king as the result of his piety (38-43), although he is sup- 
posed to have “put dhdrana in his heart.” I do not know what 
the mandukayoga {payana) is, but the commentator says it is 


1 So Vishnu stands (in xii. 344. 60) ekapadasthital^ urdhvaMhur udan- 
muJchafy. The mahdniyama austerity recognized as “Vedic” consists 
in standing on one leg, ‘‘up-looking” and “holding up arms,” with 
devoted mind for a thousand years of the gods (urdlivadf^fi, -bdhUf 
eJcdgram manas, ekapdda), xii, 341. 46-48. 
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explained in tlie Hatha9risti*a.^ These yorjas^ however, are in part 
only austerities of the older type, on a par with and grouped with 
fitatoydgniyoc/a and sth<(ndlle (jay ana, 9I. 10, which is also called 
a yogcc in 141. Ill, sthandiUi^ayane yogah pdkaparnanueva- 
nam (such as are described also in iii. 200. 105 and often). The 
confusion shows clearly that the term yoga, applied inferentially 
to the or posture of the regular Yoga practice, had also 

absorbed the meaning of tap((s, so that any austerity, whether 
in prdndydma exercises or not, was called yoga. Austerity is 
thus caused by yoga, xii. 163. 30. Both are the sign of nwTtti, 
or renunciation for the sake of the soul of him who is ynhto 
yogam praM Budd prati Bamkhydnam eva ca (xiii. 141. 83), 
whether he be an ascetic, now at the foot of a tree, now lying on 
the ground, now wandering about, or engaged on the technical 
'inrapayi/d, etc. So far as I know, the term cisana is not an early 
technicality. It is not found in the first TJpanishads, but is 
recognized (apparently) by the Gita, where it seems to have the 
sense it has in the Ksurika and other late Upanishads and in 
Buddhistic language (e. g. Buddhacarita, xii. 117). The mean- 
ing of d?iarniardtrisam<lsana in xiii. 141. 9 is unknown to me.'*' 
Those recognized in the Anu9fisana as Yogins thus include 
ascetics of every sort, though they have formal divisions. “Beg- 
gars” of this class, muktdh, and yaktdh, are grouped in four 
species ; the Kupcaka and Bahudaka are Tridandins, the former 
living alone in a hut and the latter visiting Tirthas; the Hahsa 
and Paramahausa are Ekadandins, the former living in a hermit- 
age, the latter being “freed from the three gtmas,^^ according 
to Nilakantha’s explanation of xiii. 141. 89, where the names 
alone of the four classes are given with the statement that their 
superiority is in the order of their names,® 


^ It is mentioned again in the list at xii. 804. 9ff., where appear vird- 
Sana, vlrastJidna, and the mandukaqdyin, together with a long list of 
ascetic observances. Compare also virayoga xiii. 142. 57. In vi. 120. 
36. etc., vlragayyd, is merely a ‘‘ hero’s bed.” 

® It is the second of the five first mentioned duties called (as a group) 
rsidJiarma (a Cauda v. 1. is dhavmacaTcram sandtanam), N. says sam- 
yagdsana, 

* The following discourse treats of the Froth-drinkers, Phenapas 
(cf. V. 102. 6), Valakhilyas (Munis, perfect in austerity, living in the 
sun’s disc, the size of a thumb-joint, angmtliaparvamdtrdli), Cakracaras 
(divinities living in the moon), Samprak^alas, Agmakuttas, Dantolti- 
khalikas (141. 104; 142. 11), saints who husk rice with their teeth, etc.; 
cf. ix. 37. 48. The “ thumb-long seers” adorn a tale in i. 81. 8. 
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The Yati, a term equivalent to Yogin, and expressing the sense 
sometimes given by the desiderative y%iyuhsat^ “ one desiring to 
concentrate his mindj^^/yndsamdnrq desiring knowledge,” must 
be not only nirmanyu (as also nirdvayidva and nirveda) but also 
ninxluif^ studying not (/fistras but Om. It is added here that if 
a Brahman will not be a Yati, he should travel, yrdvOun^ for a 
home-staying priest gets no glory, xiii. 36. 14-16; so ii. 55. 14. 

The dhilr((H(.(, referred to above, is the cause of Yoga-power. 
First the live faults must be cut olf, and then, according to xii. 
237. 3 {chinruidoso munir yogdn mitJcto y‘}tfhjlt((' di^adapa)^ one 
should consider the twelve points of Yoga, namely : 

depakarm unurag f rih an up ayapayani^oayali 

caksuraharasaniharCtir manasd daiyanena cciy 

that is, in a free version of the text’s free syntax, he should see 
to the place (being pure), the acts (proper), his inclination (being 
restrained), the objects (of his thought or senses being propitious 
to Yoga-discipline), the means (that is, the ^^osture as a means 
of Yoga, being correct) his (mind) renouncing (passion), his 
determination (in faith), his sense-organs (being controlled), his 
food (pure), his nature (subdued), his will (perfected), his system 
correct. Then comes the dhdrands. These are here trials of 
mental concentration of a severe sort. The faults are a net, 
vdgnrd^ out of which he must escape by cutting it, as in the pas- 
sage above, and Dh. P. 370, and elsewhere, xii. 301. 15-17. So 
in xii. 299. 3-4 : asafigah ^reya^o mulam . . chitiKi ^dharmama- 
yam, pd^aniy “The root of felicity is freedom from ties; on cut- 
ting the bond of wrong,” etc. The cutting is done, of course, 
with the “sword” of Yoga equanimity, xii. 255. 7, It may be 
remarked, parenthetically, that the Yogin, besides laboring for 
the abstraction desired, also (naturally but inconsequently) prays 
for it: manamp ca samddhir me vardhetd ’Aar ahah^ xii. 199. 13. 
But ordinarily the state is induced by restraint of breath, as in 
xii. 192. 13-14 (cf. xv. 90. 59): prdnadhdranamdtraih tu hesdm 
cid lipapadyate,^ ^vctmena mahatd hecit kurvantipvdnadhdranam. 

For samCidhi is really gained only by intense effort and fine 
work. The terms are indifferently s^mddhi or samddhdna 


^ Also metaphorical : atha mMvaraindnasya ratham {=yogain) em 
yuyuJcsatali, ak^aram gantumanaso vidhim vaksydmi gighragam, xii. 
237. li 
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(though, the latter is united with manas or utnian)^ dhiimna or 
dhdranam, e. g. dtmcmap ca mmddhdm dharanam prati nidar<j- 
andn% ‘^the indications of the spirit’s concentration as regards 
fixing the mind,” xii. 30 L 30 ; dtnvtsamddhdnam yuhtvd yogena 
tattvavitj ib. 35; yogi dhdrandsu simidhitah, ib. 37. 

The general preliminary process is the placing of the spirit in 
different parts of tlie body : 

ndhhydrh hvntlie at gdrse at hrdi vtiJcs/m 2 yd>rpvayoh 
ditrptme ('ravitne cd- "^pi ghrdge al. ^mit<mikram<t 
sthdnesv etesn yo yogi mahdvraUtsttrndhitah 
dtmttnd suksnutm dtmdnadi yiinkte samyag vi^dmpate 
sa figliram acalitprakliyavt Jatmut dagdlwd ^ithhd^uhJuon 
uttamffdi yogtim dsthdytt yadl ^adiati virmicyate^ 

A Togin who, devoted to the great observance/ properly fixes 
his subtile spirit on these places, the navel, neck, head, heart, 
stomach, sides, eye, ear, and nose, having quickly burned away 
all good and bad actions, though they be like a mountain (in 
size), by applying himself to the highest Yoga is released, if he 
wishes.” 

In this passage, xii. 301. 39 ff., the dhdnntds may be acts con- 
ducive to fixedness of mind, that is, besides this fixing of tlie 
mind, abstemiousness and subduing the passions. A passage to 
be cited presently gives another meaning to this term which per- 
haps applies here as well. According to the present exposition,, 
the whole discipline of Yogin lies first in fixing the spirit on dif- 
ferent parts of the body and then in dieting, in chastity, and in 
renouncing sensual pleasures of all kinds.^ The Yogin eats but 
once daily, ekakdrah, of dry barley or rice-grains and sesame, 
avoiding oil, snehdndm varjitne yukttth^ and drinking less and 
less milk and water, which after a long time” imparts Yoga- 
power, haltt: Or he may avoid meat altogether (as an alternative 
means of acquiring power), ahliundam (unusual word, also xiii. 
75, 8) mdnmm uposya. The text continues: “By overcoming 


^The mahavrata may be the one described, or that called in the Sutra 
{sarvahliduma-) mdhdvratm, i. e. yamdliy ii. 31 (30). 

® The logical order is not closely kept. Subjugation of the senses is, 
of course, the “prior path,” as it is called in xii. 195. 10, though here 
also ekagraih dhdrayen manali {p%'i).d%kx‘tye ^ndrvyagrdmam) precedes 
in the description. In xiii. 141. 8, it is said that “ those who have sub- 
dued their senses must learn the Atman, and then afterwards, tataJi 
pagcdt, desire and wrath must be overcome.” 
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desire, wratb, cold and heat, and rain, fear, care, breathing, 
pvdsa,^ and human sense-objects, pdurusdn Isay an sounds 
pleasant to men,” says the commentator), sensuality, thirst, 
(delights of) touch, sleep, nidrd^ and sloth hard to overcome, 
ta7idrim durjayam, the wise and great Yogins, mahatnumah, 
void of passion, vitaragdli^ make glorious the spirit through the 
spirit (self), by means of meditation and study, dhyanadkyayana- 
sampadd.^ Hard is the great path, maJidpanthd (like wandering 
through a forest on a way beset with robbers), and few hold it to 
the end, but lu3 is called a great sinner, hahiodosa^ who entering 
the way, yogamargam asadya^ gives up. Easy is it (in compari- 
son) to stand upon the sharpened edges of i^azors, ksiifadharnau 
[compare Kuthaka, iii. 14, and Ksurika lTp»], but hard for the 
uncontrolled to stand by the Yoga discipline of fixing the mind,” 
dhdrandsK, tu yogasya. duhstheyam akrtdtmabhih^ xii. 301. 54. 

On the dhCtranm occur the following stanzas, xii. 23Y. 14-16 : 

sapta yd dhdrandli Icrtsnd i^dgyaUdipratipadyaU 
prsthatah pdrp))atap cd hiyds tdvatyas tdh pradharandli 
Jcramapah parthwarh yac oa vdyaDymh kkam tathd payah 
jyotUp yat tad mpvaryam akanikdrasya hudd/iit((h 
avyahtasya tathdi '^pvairyaih 7cramap((h pr<itipady((te 
vikramds cd '^pi yasydi He tathd yuktesu yogatah 
taihd yogasya yuktasya siddhhn dtmani pi^pyatali 

As this description of the would-be Yogin is prefaced by the 
image of him ‘‘eager to hitch his (mental) ear,” ratlanh yuyiik- 
satah^ the goad of which is “ all the Tantras,” sarvaiantrapyra- 
toda^ it may he suspected that we have a bit of real Tantric liter- 
ature before us, — only suspected, since tantra, in the epic is 
synonymous with any manual of instruction, for example, d/iar- 
matantra is dhannapastni^ but reasonably so, since, on the other 
hand, Yoga-Tantras are specifically mentioned in the pseudo-epic 


1 The word used in Pat. Sutra, ii. 49, for in-breathing, as opposed to 
pragvdsa, out-hreathing, in prdndydma (after correct posture has been 
taken). On the five, seven, and ten epic ‘‘breaths,” cf. op. cit. p. 171 ff. 

^ Compare Pat. Sutra, i. 37, vitardgavisayaih vd cittam. 

3 Patafljali’s definition of niyamdli also includes study, gducasa7hto§a- 
tapal)>svddhydyeQvaTaprayyidlidndnii ii. 32. This may be mere mutter- 
ing of texts. The epic has a whole section on the rewards of the 
jdpaka, xii. 197 (also 196 and 198). Compare Pat. Sutra, ii. 44. 
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besides Yoga-^fistras/ The general sense of the verses is clear 
enough. The author gives the “speedy rule” of the Yogiii’s 
progress, until he “steps out, released, after passing beyond the 
Yoga-mastery,” yogaig>xiaTyar}i atiJcrCmto yo 7ilsJcram<fti mueyate^ 
9I. 40, The account thus naturally begins with the lixation of 
mental activity on one object, as does that of Patanjali, iii. 1, 
and as Patanjali reckons jmtjml as “sevenfold,” sdptadhil^ at ii, 
27, so the author first reckons the fixations of mind as seven 
{s(f2:)tadha may be the original here also), to which lie adds seven 
more, then gives eight “masteries” or “lordships,” proceeds 
with the Yogin’s “(victorious) progressions” (mental stages, as 
the commentator says, vikramd (muhhnxihTinmth)^ and ends 
with their “fruit” and the Yogiii’s perfection, “accord- 

ing to the (regular) Yoga-discipline.” As appears from what 
follows (see below), the “progressions” or “stages” are the hal- 
lucinations, which arise before perfection but after the attain- 
ment of “ mastery.” The latter is exercised, according to the 
text, over the five elements, egoism, intellect, and Prakrti (the 
regular tattixis of the system in their order), not according to the 
regular “ eightfold mastery,” of miraculous powers. But to what 
are the dhdrarid^ applied ? Tlie commentator is inclined to omit 
Praki-ti, avyalcta, and refer them to the other seven mentioned 
(that is, five elements, (diamkara and hudilhi)^ while the pradhd- 
Ttiud^ (pm as in 27ra(jisya^ prapdutra ^ meaning connected but 
remote) apply to the “intercepted” applications, \)y<n)u]iitali^ 
which are in fact one of the three divisions of knowledge in Pat. 
Sfitra, iii. 25, sdhpnmyimahittivipTcdm^Bt^^^ The distinc- 
tion between and is explained as “farther 

and nearer,” namely, fixing the attention on the ymutdida of the 
moon, sun, or pole star (as in Pat. Sutra, iii. 20-28), or (“ nearer”) 
on the end of the nose, the brows, the throat-well, kimtluikupa^ 
(as in Pat. Siitra, iii. 30, kantkakup^e kmtpi2:)d8unmrttih^ that is, 
^^s({.mdd/d in reference to the throat-well results in averting hun- 
ger and thirst”). 

The use of dhdrayctm dsa^ the constant expression of Yoga- 
practice, naturally led to the companion-noun being employed as 


' The simplest meaning, however, is perhaps the best, and tantra 
would then be identical with the discipline alluded to in xii. 315. 31 ; 
dtha vd na pravarteta (v, 1, prakdgeta) yogatantTdir iipakraviet; yena 
tantrayatas tantram vrttiJi sydt tat tad doaret. 
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object of concentration. As such, though with doubtful applica- 
tion in regard to the numbers, it is correctly explained here, and 
this use is rendered still more certain by the following descrip- 
tion of Bhisma’s death, xiii, 169. 2 : {tiaj/mi hahhuva)^ 

dhdrityam dsa cd Hmfnum dhdrfajfmi ytdluiknmvnn^ 

“in regular succession ho concentrated his soul upon the objects 
of concentration” {TidhdTddim^ N.), when “his breaths, forced 
together, suThniritddhfth^ ascended, and his soul being forced 
together in all the resting places, after cleaving his head went 
like a meteor, nudiolke to the sky,” as is added in 7, where 
8(uhniritddh<(S tu texul, Hrnd sarvesv dyataxtesu shows dtraan as 
The dharfauis^ then, are objects of contemplation. 
The earlier description, by the way, has here only dslt . . , 

yojyd> Hmdnauh vedandm samniyamya^ vi. 121. 56. 

A “seven-fold province” of the “four-fold saniddliV’’ is recog- 
nized by the commentator to Sutra iii. 51, and very probably the 
first division made was meditation on the senses and two higher 
egoism and intellect/ Seven may he used in the sense 
of “many,” but tavatyas is rather against this supposition.*^ In 
aby case, the passage indicates a numbered arrangement of sub- 
jects of contemplation and seems to imply a full systematization. 
The pradhdratjd8 might he intenser,” hut if taken as remoter 
concentrations they would answer to the general terms of Pat. 
Sutra, i. 39, yathd’^hhimtitadhydndd vd (“objects without, such 
as the moon”). I believe, however, that the application of 
prsthidah pdTQi)((taQ m has been misunderstood by the commen- 
tator (and by the English translator),® in consequence of his 


^ On the Yogims ‘‘subtile seven,” compare Great Epie^ p. 173. 
The epic’s bliuvanani sapta may be the “ seven spheres ” named in the 
system, xii. 187. 26. Seven over-worlds, loMh, and seven under-w-orlds 
are traditional, iii. 3. 45 ; v. 102. 1 (msdfaZa). 

2 Cmiously enough, Pat. Sutra, iii. 16 to 29, gives seven and fourteen 
“ near and remote” forms of knowledge resulting from a combination 
of dhdrand, dhydna, sa.mddhL They are not enumerated, however, 
but possibly they were in the mind of the writer who gives the seven 
pradhdrands. 

3 He is not that esteemed gentleman whose name appears on the title 
page and who did not understand English at all, but Mr. K. Mohan 
Ganguli. His translation (very useful in many ways) gives not only 
the substance of the text but sometimes the gist of the commentary 
as well, and even (as part of the Mhb.) Sutras cited by the commenta- 
tor, as in this instance, where Pat. Sutra, iii. 1, degabandhag cittasya 
dhdrand (cited by N.) appears as a verse of the epic 1 
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ignoring here the metaphor of which this verse still forms a part. 
For, as I have said, we have to do in this passage with an alle- 
gorical war-car, yog(t^ with which the would-he Yogin, when once 
equipped, hastens on to victory (compare the opening of the 
Amytahindu Up.). Hence the strange use of vlkrcfind.h for stages 
in his progress, and hence also the use of prsthutaJi pdr^viataQ cciy 
to understand which, in oonneotion with the metaphor, we must 
remember the position of the chariot-guards, prsth<((/opas and^drp- 
vd.gopas, or, as they are called in a similar description of another 
allegorical war-car, viii. 34. 45, prst/umf/csas and ptnipdrpvf/- 
carus. For the van and rear and flank are technically known 
(adverbially) as piindul^ prsthe, and pdf^vayoh^ vi. 90. 37, 
while yoga^ in camp-parlance, is hitching up or harnessing up. 
The pi’eliminary description of this Yogin’s chariot explains that 
%ipdya and opdya are its pole, the c/pd?2<7-breath its axle, the 
jprdvia-breath its yoke, all the Tantras its goad, knowledge its 
charioteer, faith and restraint, dama^ the fore-guard, 
renunciation its more distant protector behind, amtga, medita- 
tion, dhydna\ its field of action, goG(cra (with other parts here 
omitted). Next follows the phrase cited above of the ratlunh 
yicyuksatah^ whose rule, vidhi^ will be described, and then come 
the dharana verses ; so that the whole passage should be trans- 
lated: ‘^The silent Yogin (in this mental chariot) acquires all tlie 
seven inteninesses and as many different fore-intentnesses (as his 
immediate guard), in the rear and on the flanks (respectively); 
(guarded by these) step by step he acquires what (is called) the 
mastery of earth and air, space and fluid (mastery), and that of 
light, of egoism, and mastery in respect of intellect ; and also by 
another step (that) of Prakyti; and so he beholds in himself suc- 
cess (victory) when thus equipped with Yoga-practice; and there 
comes next, in consequence of his equipment, yogatah^ the fol- 
lowing victorious advances” (stages). 

These ‘^victorious advances” are preliminary hallucinations 
(compare ^vet. Up. ii. 11), which show the spirit first as having 
a smoky appearance. Then appears a Tupadar^ana of the spirit, 
“like water in space,” Then this passes away and a fire-form 
become visible. After this the spirit appears in a wind-form, 
attaining wind-like (air-like) subtility and whiteness, poetfim 
gatirh gatvd suJcsmam apy uta. 

The powers attained are then described. They have the fol- 
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lowing effects:^ Earth-mastery gives one srsti^ the ability to 
create things “like Prajfipati air-mastery, to make earth shake 
with one’s finger, toe, hand, or foot, this being the attribute, 
guna^ of wind (air-element); mastery of space (or ether), the 
power to appear of the same color with space (ether) and conceal 
one self. Then one at will can drink uj) all apayah (of water, 
such as tanks, etc.); and become too glorious to be seen and have 
this glory diminish (as one will, by applying the mastery of the 
■ water-element and the fire-element, respectively, as is to be 
inferred). These five (elements) are thus brought into the power 
(of the Yogin), Dcipanugah^ as he subdues egoism (compare Pat. 
Sfitra, i. A:^,^paT({manu'param(imaluM^a7ito ^sya and 

when be has subdued these six and intellect, hudclhi^ which is the 
soul of these six, then at last the vyaHa self becomes aoyahta 
and there appears in him ‘^complete faultless illumination,” nir- 
dosapratibhd hrtsnd. Such is the s^W/u'-process of the Yogin 
(ib. 16. 21-26). This pratibha is the objective of the Yogin, till 
he sxirpasses mastery (as cited above) ; compare atikrdntaguna- 
ksaya,^ cited op, p. 162.® 

The hallucinations are referred to again, for example, in xiii. 
^3. 4, where it is said, “They who are firm in their observance, 
with their unpolluted mind even here on earth have visions of 
(heavenly) worlds appearing like dreams,” s-oapnahhMdhp ca tdnl 
lokdn papyafiitl Vid suwatdh^ i. e., in the samadhi or Yoga- 
concentration of their last hour. This is inti’oduced as an argu- 
ment to prove the existence of such worlds. Compare Pat. 
Siltra, i. 38, svapnanidrdjhdnu '^vala.mhanam vd. By Yoga- 
power %he Great Vision of the Dead is produced at the end of the 
epic story, whei‘e all the heroes appear “ like visions in the 
night,” nipi snptotthitd iva^ xv. 31. 1. 

Another passage says in regard to the hour of death that the 
Yogin, as he frees himself from the objective world, attains the 
original, ddydy Prakrti, just as rivers attain the ocean ; but if not 


^ No notice is taken here of the Yoga-power which is most named in 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic literature, memory of previous births. The 
epic elsewhere indicates its universality in having several forms of the 
tor it, jdtismara7},a, jdUsmarata^ jdtismaratva (xiii. 309. 15). 

® The rest of this passage relating to the twenty-five tattvas of the 
Sanikhya and Yoga has been discussed in my Great Epic, pp. 118, 117, 
On p. ib, 166, I have cited the ‘impediments;’ cf. Sutra, iii. 37. 
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freed, he sinks down like a house built of sand in water, xii. 299. 
34^*35 : 

yatha samitdram ahhiUdi sampritah saritopardh 
tathd \lyd prahrtir yog ad ahhisamprlyate mdd 
snehapd(X(dT haliximdhdir dsakiamanaso nartih 
prahrtisth d v indanti j(de sdikatampn av at. 

There is liere, apparently, no recognition of Prakrtilaya as a 
stage preliminary to perfected emancipation, as taught in Pat, 
Sutra, i. IV and 19 (the \dX%^\\hhaoapTatyayo videhapruhrtilayd- 
ndm). This verse has the Vedanta image of absorption, like a 
river in the ocean, and is preceded by the Mahayfina image of the 
one who is perfect being unwilling to return to the further shore 
of the river he has crossed, ib. 31 ; 

na hy any at fir am dmdya punas tartum vyavasyati 
durlahho drpjate hy asya mnipdto mahdrnave. 

The same section contains a passage on the vltardga^ 9I. 10, 
which has several Sfitra terms, though it is doubtful whether they 
are technical ; but 1 cite it, as it gives at least parallels to the * 
image of the house (which is here one’s own), of bhrarna^ as used 
above, notes the importance of abhydsa (Sfitra, i. 32 has this term 
as applied to one principle to oppose the obstacles of samddhi), 
or constant practice, and mentions again the hlegas, which is the 
Sutra term for the usual epic ^faults.’ The twentieth stanza, 
according to the commentator, whom (with Bbhtlingk) I do not 
follow, employs vi$ta7*dh and samksepdh as if they were I'ecog- 
nized equivalents of ceremonial and spiritual exercises^ 299. 
18-22 (20=37, repeated): 

IS, yatha ^ndhah svagrhe yuhto hy abhydsdd eva gacchati 
tathd yuhtena manasd prdjho gacchati idm gatim 
(Comm, yogdbhydsah Mrya ity dha) 

19, maranavi Janmani proJetam ja^ima vdi marand^Tltam 
avidvdn moJesadharmesu baddho bhramati cahravat 
20a, buddhimdrgapraydtasya sukham tc iha paratva ca 

b, cistardh klepasaThyuktdh samksepds tu sukhdvahdJi 

c, pardrtham vistardh sarve tydgam dtmahitam mdxih 

21, yathd mrridld ^nugatam dpu muhoati kardamam 
tathd Hmd piirusasye '^ha manasd parmmeyate 

22, manali pranayate Hmdnam sa enam ahhiyunjati 
yiikto yadd sa bhacati tadd tarn papyate param^ 
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As a blind man in bis own house goes by being intent and only 
by practice, so the wdse man goes the right way by having an 
intent mind. Death and birth are interdependent ; one ignorant 
of the rules for emancipation revolves about, bound like a wheel; 
but eternal happiness is his who has advanced upon the path of 
knowledge. Vast riches bring sorrow ; m angusta^ happiness. 
All wealth is for another’s sake, but renunciation (of worldly 
things) they say is one’s own happiness. As the lotus-stalk leaves 
the mud attached (to it), so a man’s spirit is freed from thought. 
One controls thought and so makes his self (spirit) intent. 
When he gets intent he sees him(self) the highest” (himself as 
Atman). The words in 20b, mmhsepds tu sxhhhdvahdlh^ embody 
the idea in Pat. ii. 42, samtosdcl uttamah sukhaldhhah. The 
thought is common, iil 2. 41-46 (ills of wealth). 

The Yoga of meditation is fourfold, dhydnoyogo caturmdhah^ 
but just what divisions are meant are not apparent from the dis- 
cussion. The commentator, referring to several Sutras, e. g. i. 34, 
and 38-39, attempts to solve the pi'oblem ; but the only fourfold 
division that can be got from the text is that of dhydna itself 
with three accessories. The Yogin, it is said, should be free of 
Idepas and nirceda^ anirvedo gatakle^ah^ and then, xii, 195. 15 : 

vicdrap ea viveka^ ca vitarka^ co ^pajCiyate 

muneh samadadhanasya prathamarh dhydnam aditali 

One is reminded of Pat. Sutra, ii. 26, whei^e complete vweka 
is said to be a means toward the i*ejection of the visible ; while 
in ii, 33, mtarka.^ preceded (as is this passage by klepa) by lohha^ 
krodha^ moha, is questionable practices open to argumentation, 
which may be here implied (as power to avoid these questionable 
practices). At any rate this group of ‘^consideration, discrimina- 
tion, and argumentation, (which) are subsequent in the case of one 
engaged in Bamddhi^^^ may be compared with the group in Sutra 
i. 17, where samddhi is “ conscious ” because accompanied with 
vitarka and vicdra (as well as joy and egoism, mtarkamcard- 
nanddsmitanugamat samprajhdtalh). The gradual growth of 
intentness, tathd yogo pravartatCj is likened to the focussing of 
sunlight with a burning-glass, yathd bhdnugatam tejo mariih 
puddhah samadhina ddatte, xii. 299. 12. 

One passage cited above in regard to the eight gunas might 
be an allusion to the eight mahdsiddim (or siddhic) called anirndy 
laghimdy garimd, prdpti {:==:mahimd)y prdkdmyay Ipitva^ vapitoa^ 
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kamdvasdyitva^ indicated by Pat. Sutra, iii. 45, fata ^nimddiprd- 
dur hhdvah (cf. i. 40). These Yoga-powers are often alluded to 
as astagunam digvaryam^ e. g. xii. 340. 55, and are called, in 
general, hhutis^ mhhutis^ di^varya^ or yogepvaratDa^ powers or 
masteries, and are grouped in the epic as animdlaghimdprdptih 
at xii. 303. 16. They are attributes of God. In the invocation 
at xiii. 14. 420, the form is animdmaliimdprdptiliy but in Tantric 
lists the two last (as indicated above) are synonymous and 0. 
] 015 has for mahimd, the v. 1. laghimd. The vapitva of the Tan- 
tric list is in the prabhavismit'da {Great Epic^ p. 108). The 
form prahhavismi is applied to the (divine)' lord of the treasury; 
2 orahhamsnug ca hogasya jagatag ca tatJid prahhuli^ xii. 290. 8. 
In ordinary language, the digviaram halam of a priest in Brahman, 

unthinkable, undual,” i. Y8. 38. Further, instead of Toga- 
practice, austerities alone are said, in xii. 161. 5, to give mas- 
tery’’ (the old yi%w), dig’Daryam rsayah prdptds tapasdi'^va* 

Examples of these j^owers are given in the epic, one or two at 
length and of considerable interest.’ 

Through Yoga one becomes the size of an atom, digvaryayo- 
gad anxmidtro bhutvu^ and enters a lotus-stalk, xii. 343. 42. 
The power of the Yogin can be pi'ojected into the body of 
another and the latter be dowered perpetually with it. Thus 
when Vidura dies, his body rests against a tree, but he himself 
by Yoga enters the body of the king, who thus becomes stronger 
and is filled with Vidura’s many virtues, while the sage, leaving 
there his power, ‘‘obtained the Santanika worlds,” xv. 26. 26-29. 

Another term for Toga-power is manisd. By means of this, 
Cyavana, at xiii. 55. 19, hypnotizes his subject and makes appear 
a grove, mansions, jewels, etc., “as in a vision,” ib. 53. 68 and 
54. 15. 

A very clear case of the exercise of hypnotic power {cittasya 
paragarlrdvegahy Pat. Sutra, iii. 38) exploited as Yoga-power is 
that narrated in xiii. 40 The sage here projects himself into 
the body of the subject by means of the subtile spirit, which is 
described as of the size of the thumb, xii. 285. 175 and 290. 12. 


^ "What a Yogin can do, in epic theory, has been told in my Great 
Epic, p, 108, etc. The present cases give examples in epic narrative. 
I have no example of some of the powers. But “ making oneself many 
thousands,” which is alluded to in the epic, op. cit, and is recognized 
as hdyavyuha in the commentary to Sutra, iv. 4, is in iii. 82. 28 a power 
of Qiva ; who in iii. 83, 163 is a Yoga-lord. 
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The latter passage describes how TJ 9 anas being yogasiddha^ that 
is, possessed of the mahasiddhis^ projected himself into Kubera 
and so got power over him (by Yoga) to take away his wealth 
and slip away, yogdtmdkena niddhvd . . . yogend Hmagatam 
Icrtvd 7iihsHa^ ca. This angered the Mahayogin (^iva), wbo 
tried to throw a weapon at U‘ 9 anas, but the latter through Yoga- 
power, yoga8iddhdt77id^ a.ppeared on the end of the weapon, pula^ 
directed against him, being able to do this in the form of knowl- 
edge, vijMtarupah . . . tapahsiddhah (16 and I?). 

- To return to the hypnotic trance narrated in Anu 9 asana. The 
pupil of a sage, being left in charge of his Guru’s wife and find- 
ing her inclined to be too familiar toward a visitor, pi'ojects him- 
self into her by Yoga-power, yoga-hala^ and restrains her from 
following her own inclinations, making her change the words she 
intended to speak. He abides in her “limb by limb,” like a 
shadow, like a person stopping in an empty house which he finds 
on his way, soiling her as little as a drop of water soils a lotus- 
leaf, standing in her like a reflection in a mirror, xiii. 40. 46, 47, 
50-51, 58 ; 41. 13, 18. 

Though the tale is supernatural, of the tricky deceiver Indra, 
mdydmn^ 40. 43, it illustrates clearly enough the conception of 
Yoga-power. The subject is unconscious of the influence, 
ralcsane yuJcto na ca sd tain abudhyata^ 40. 59. But the opera- 
tor’s eye is fixed,” for his spirit is away from it. His body 
is “moveless, like a picture,” dadai^^a . . . halmaram^ ni^cestaih 
atabdhanayanam yathd lehhyagatam tathd. The subject wished 
to rise at the entrance of the guest and politely say “ who art 
thou?,” but “being stiffened and restrained” by the operator 
“she was unable to move.” The guest says, “ Constrained by 
Ananga, Love, I come for thy sake, O thou dulce ridens,” but she 
was still “unable to rise and speak,” for the vii*tuous pupil 
“restrained her senses by the bonds of Yoga,” nijagrdha mahd- 
tejd yogena balavaty babandha yogabandhdip pa tasyah sarven- 
driydni sah, so that she was nircikdra^ unalterable, 41. 3-12. The 
process of acquiring influence is described with some detail. 
The operator sat beside the fair subject, before the expected 
guest arrived, and caused her to have virtuous desires, samdsi- 
noli . . . npdslndm anindydngvm yathdrthe samalobhayat “Unit- 
ing, samyojya^ the beam of his own eyes with the beams of her 
eyes, be entered her body, as wind does space,” 40. 56-57. Her 
restrained state is described as due to confusion of mind induced 
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by Yoga-power^ yogahalamohitd, 41. 13. The subject is uncon- 
scious of the power but not otherwise unconscious ; for when 
Indra addressed her again, saying come,” she wished to reply,” 
but the operator ^‘turned aside this word,” and the word that 
actually escaped her (instead of being a welcome) was Sir, what 
business have you to como here ?” And since these words were 
prompted by the learned saint, they were spoken in excellent 
Sanskrit, vdid (instead of the patois she would 

naturalljr have used, ib. 35). But tliough speaking tlius under 
another’s will,” “she felt ashamed ” (of her rudeness). 

After this the operator, “releasing the woman and entering into 
his own body addressed Indra,” ib. 19. 

The later pseudo-epic of the Anu 9 risana and Anugita (with the 
last part of ^/aiiti) introduces us to some new words and idea>s in 
connection with Yoga. Thus we have the remarkable phrase 
niryoga^ reminding one of the Mfiitri and epic term {Great 
p. 41) nirdtman, but used in a different sense. Per- 
sonified Intellect, who had Yoga-power, dipvaryayogasthd, 
came to Hari and he, yogena. cdi '^ndm niryogah svayam 
niynyuje tadd, xii. 350. 23, where niryoga means superior 
to yoga. In a preceding section, the equivalent of the yoga 
dipnara of Gita xi. 8, is found in the words, dipvaryena pra- 
yogena dvitlyam tanum dstliitah (where the god, as in the 
Gita, changes his form by Yoga-power), xii. 848. 47 (in 63, 
nidrdyogam updgatah, sleep-yo^a). Among the powers or mas- 
teries is that of knowing another’s thoughts by Yoga. It may be 
merely a divine power to be able to do this by simple meditation, 
hnt dhydnam pravipyam xii. 343. 48, which gives this 

power, is the equivalent of yogam pravipya^ for it can scarcely be 
the other’s thought that is entered here. Compare dhydnam aga- 
mat^ ii. 17. 27. Something quite new, again, is the wind called 
parcmaha {paro vdyuh)^ which, in the after-time, anukdle, fol- 
lowed by Death and Yama, “takes away the breaths of all animate 
creatures and in the case of those that have made proper investi- 
gation of the subject and are pleased with dhydndhhydm (i. e. 
Yogins) fits for immortality, 0 ye metaphysicians.”^ This is the 
wind “ because of which, when one is overcome, he comes back 
no more,” xii. 329. 49-52, one of the seven Yaha winds unknown 


^ The inconsequent; vocative of a careless text. 
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to the frequent writers on breaths and winds in the earlier 
epic, but known to the end-maker of the epic and to the 
makers of late Puranas. The saint’s departing soul becomes 
‘wind’ and by Yoga-power, here yogavlrya, enters the sun, for 
“the highest course cannot be attained without Yoga,” xii. 332. 
52-53. The later pseudo-epic gives the rite in detail. One faces 
the east, sitting on /c?^p<'i-grass, in a place that is level and clear; 
then “in accordance with the Qfistras and in accordance with 
rule, one who knows the proper order puts his soul in all the 
limbs, beginning with the feet, in regular succession, drawing in 
Ms hands and feet 

dharmjam fisa cd Hmdnam yathd^^dstram yathdvidhi 
pdd{( 2 )rahhrtigd.tTesH Icramena kramayogav 
. . , panipadam samdddyaJ 

This was ^uka, a mahdyogeg^cara^ who thus ^ overcame space,’ 
mhd,yas^ and flew through the sky as wind, through the power of 
his Imddhisamddhdna, attaining to ‘success’ and abandoning 
(apparently after he had attained success) the “four kinds of 
faults,” xii. 333. 2. and 334. Iff. and 20-26. The process is 
in marked contrast to that of the urdhvabdhuh samdhitah^ 
“up-arm devotee,” described in xii. 339. 2, and shows again 
the mingling of Yoga-practice with the naif 

tapas or untutored asceticism, v^rhich is confounded with it. 
According to xv. 34. 9, the component parts of the wise (Yogins, 
N.) are eternal. The Yoga-practice of Vidura is that of an 
ascetic. With unkempt hair, naked, digviisdh, he wanders through 
the woods, eating air and holding a stone in his mouth, ^ mtd- 
muJchah^ mtdm muJche samddhdya^ xv. 26. 17 ; 37. 12; by which 
means of asceticism, tapohala^ he won ‘success,’ siddhi^ 35. 3, as 
well as by mental discipline, yogadharma^ dhdrandn manasd 
dhydndd yam dharmam kavayo viduh^ 26. 30 ; 28. 16, 


^ Here yoga has the meaning of application (of the order), as in xiv. 
21. 11, vijndnayoga is ‘ application of discrimination.’ 

2 In nirvikdrali samahitaJh xii. 330. 15 ; samadhaya manalj, (after 
yunksvd Hmanam), xv. 37. 28 and 30, samadhaya is mental, but it is 
physical (of a stone) in the case cited in the next paragraph and should 
perhaps be read here. 

» This is the usual form of common tapas (except for the rmusual 
stone). Oyavana’s form was soaking in water, udavdsa, xiii. 50, 3ff., 
equally inconvenieut for the practice of high Yoga in the Eaja-yoga 
sense. Compare Buddhacarita, vii. 17, where soaking is a tapas, 
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New, too, is the division of samaclhi into seven, with a new 
meaning, found in connection with the seven that is, 

seven concentrations as exhibited in regard to the usual group of 
seven, viz., the five senses, mind,^ and intellect. This occurs in 
the tad vanam allegory of xiv. 2Y. 2 jf., which, by the bye, seems 
to me to be the most probable explanation of the esoteric tad” 
■Xianam found in Ken a Up. 31, tad dha tadvunaai nmna. Here 
the one who tells the allegory of the great forest of life says, 

after passing through the rnahadicrga I entered a mahad 
vanam, and is asked leva, tad vanam, when he explains it as 
Brahman, which some look on as a great tree of life and some as 
a great forest, 48. 1 (compare 51, 9, hralmiava/nam niiyam). 
Likely as not, the Upanishad name was originally indicative of 
just such an allegory of tad vanam hrahma. 

It is, perhaps, unprofitable to discuss the still later development 
of t\iQ prana theory in connection with Toga, and I will merely 
refer to what has already been said above on this point, calling 
attention to the theory (also held by Max Mtlller) that speech 
precedes thought, in xiv. 21, where word comes into being 
befoi'e thought, since mental activity depends on breath (speech) 
because of the priority of one breath over another {<qnma makes 
prana into a^^dnei)^ together with the saderdotal character of 
breaths (as five priests); the peace-making character of vydna 
alone, ^dntyartham vycinam eham (as often in late passages, 
neuter f orm^) ; the quarrel of breaths as to their relative supe- 
riority (imitation of older matter) and the judgment : 

sarve svavisaye ^,resfJidh sarve cd ^nyonyadharminah, 

as given in xiv. 21. 10 ff., ib. 23. 22, and 24. *17. The whole dis- 
cussion is the finale of a Toga discourse in regard to the dyatana 
or resting-places of soul, where Brahman dwells with Soma, Agni 
and dhlra as veins (Ch. Up. viii. 6. l), ib. 20. 9. Here the breaths 
are enclosed in pairs, thus : uddna is between apdnaprdndu (it 

^ Sometimes mind and sometimes egoism. The five senses, manas, and 
buddhi are also the seven tongues of agni vdigvdnara, which is within 
all the breaths, xiv. 20. 19. But Yoga digvarya, mastery, is sometimes 
over the six,’’ senses and mind alone. This is a simpler phase, as is 
indicated by the companion-piece, indriyadharay^am, in iii. 211, 20 and 
21 (the whole passage is from the Kafhaka Up.), the latter phrase here 
embodying ^‘the whole Yoga-rule.” 

® Compare idam dhydnam idam yogam, xiii. 17, 19, and other forms 
cited passim in Great Epic. 
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is called udCtna because of its ayatatva of tlie breaths); prana- 
pdnau are between samunavydnCiUy and the latter are each used 
up or absorbed, Una or pralma, when that {prana ^ presumably) 
is in the same condition/ 

This passage contains two Toga dogmas, first that, because he 
ft that has obtained ‘mastery ’ can have no master (he is prahhti, 
hence no one is his master, ’^pvfrrfr), therefore a Togin can take 
any form he will, a^iydnyd^ cdi tanaoo yalhdstam pratipad- 
yate^ xiv. 19. 24-25 ; and that the mind should be kept within 
(and not without, bdhyatak) on the following dvasathas or 
retreats, the teeth, palate, tongue, throat, neck, breast, and the 
(veins) hrdayahandJuma^ ib. 37® (compare above, p. 350). 

To the first of these may be added the conjoined ‘masteries’ 
implied in xiv. 16. 22-23 : hramamdna^ ca sarva^aJi antardhd- 
nagatijnap oa, going at will and disappearance from sight, Yogin 
powers like those of the gods, for, as is said elsewhere, “the 
gods, too, have the mastery” (Yoga-mastery), devdp odi ^^varya- 
vanto vdi^ xv. 30. 21 (here division of self is referred to, dmdhd 
krtvd Hmdnam deham, 30. 10 and 31. 14). Again, in xiii. 75. 12, 
it is said of the fruit of restraint (various niyamas, and dama)\ 

yatrecchdg amino ddntdh sarva<jatTunisudandh 
pdrthayanti ca yad ddntd labhante tan na sampaAjali, 

“Yogins can go as they will, kill all their foes, and get what they 
wish,” powers especially attributed to them in the Sutra (the last 
being hdmdvasdyit'ca, ‘doing as one will’). Another form of 
statement is found in xiii. 29. 11: 

brdhmanah Imrute tad dhi yathd yad yac ca vdnchati. 


^ In a previous chapter there is enunciated a theory of disease which 
has some interesting points. According to this, thepraiiias all over the 
body are restrained by wind which causes bodily heat. This heat then 
pierces the jlvasthdna, the place of the spirit, and to escape from this 
affliction the spirit leaves the body. The wind, vdyu, which is in the 
prdndpdnau breaths, goes up and abandons the body, leaving the man 
without breath, his senses no longer being sensible, xiv. 17. 15 . Here 
the word for senses {indriydyi in the phraseology elsewhere employed 
in the epic) is srotas, srotohMr ydir vijdndti indriydrthdn, 24; the same 
word for senses as in Qvet. IJp. i. 5, and indicative of late authorship in 
both cases. In i. 3. 152, srotas is aperture (apdna, anus) ; in xh. 186. 
11, both canals and aperture. 

* Ib. 22 repeats the isikd-viu^ja phrase, Kafhaka vi. 17 ; and 66 gives 
again six months as the time for learning Yoga. 
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priest does how and what he will,” making Yoga unnecessary. 
But some of a Yogin’s powers surpass even a priest’s. Thus in 
xiii. Pratardana, owing to Bharadvaja’s entering into him 

by Yoga, a 8 soon as he was horn became thirteen years old, and 
recited the whole Veda and the Veda of the bow, attaining uni- 
versal glory,” tejo lohyam. But what the Yogin accomplishes as 
a perfected and supernatural lord, the ascetic ^ often accomplishes 
by secondary means. Thus KcTka was a great ascetic, onahata- 
pah, and through his grace his wife and mother-in-law obtained 
children. But each had to embrace a tree and eat messes of food 
into which the sage had injected warrior-power and priest-power. 
By an unfortunate exchange of tree and food each woman got 
the child intended for the othei‘, xiii. 4. 23-37. 

The austerities performed by the divinities are pure tapas. 
Thus, for example, besides the instances already given, Aditi 
stands on one foot constantly to become Vishnu’s mother (in the 
Devayuga), and Surabhl for eleven thousand years : 

atapyaUi tapo ghoram 
ryatisthad elcap>ddena paramaai yogam (isthita, 

xiii. 83. 26-29. This is an especially good instance of the way in 
which the terms were interchanged, for finally this ‘‘Yoga” 
results only in the goddess pleasing Brahman, who grants her tlie 
boon she desires. Only the highest gods employ Yoga alone, as 
when ^iva becomes four-faced through yoga iittama, xiii. 141. 4, 

There is here, in general, no distinction between the two forms. 
Just as in the case above, so in xiii. 29. 6, Matahga, an emaciated 
saint, stands one hundred summers on one toe, ahgusdiena, all 
skin and hones : 

sudurvahaai vahan yogam hr^o dhamanisamPdah 
tv agasthihhuto dharmdtmd, 

a passage worth citing also for its late use of yogam vahati, 
‘endure.’ 

Although there is no mention by name of Hatha Yoga, there is 
a clear indication of the difference (between this and what was 


^ The naif anthropomorphizing of the Hindu does not shrink from 
imputing austerity and its potency to animals. Thus a parrot per- 
forms tapas, austerity, and by this means recognizes a disguised god, 
xiii. 6. 14. Even the trees in Hiranyapura “ go about at will,” kdma- 
edn^a/i, v. 100. 15. 
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later called Royal Yoga) in the account at xiv. 30 (where Nila- 
kantha in fact, points out the distinction). Here a pious fool 
who wishes to shoot his mind and organs of sense (^‘cast arrows 
on the seven,” 26) finally becomes sage and exclaims (30) : 

aho k((sti(ni y<ul aBnidhhih earvmn hfikynm amcsthitani^ 

the folly of my attending to all the externals,” where appears 
the same antithesis as that noticed above {Jnlhyatah), 

Tile expression m((h<lyo(i<i seems to be a (logical) derivative of 
'inaJidyogln^ the latter being analogous to mahdUqYth, Yishnu 
and even saints have the title, mahdyogin. In v. 68, ad Jin. ^ 
Vishnu, his d^tmayoga and nidydyoga are mentioned together ; 
Vyfisa is a mahayogin, xii. 334. 40. The sense is evidently not^ 
one who has mahdyoga but a great Yogin.” One who is a 
*^great Yogin,” however, must have great Yoga,” and this 
seems to be all the meaning of mahdyoga. In xvi. 4. 21, it is the 
first stage of Krsna’s demise, mahdyogam vpetya,, who in Gita ii. 

9 is mahdyoge^oara^ and in xvi. 4. 26, yogdcdrya. 

.The compounds of yoga-^ other than those already mentioned, 
vary between the sense of (loose) attachment and (close) union. 
The latter is the meaning in dirriayoga, which is equivalent to 
h)a(hm((hlmtiisya sav(.yog(ih,m. 211. 15, union with the absolute. 
But saniyoga may be a ^'sign of ill,” if the Mmion’ is with the 
objective world. ^ The word anuyoga I have discussed in a pre- 
vious volume of the Journal,^ xx. p. 24. It means 'fastening on, 
and so in one place 'question,’ in another, 'annoyance.’ But no 
radical meaning is left in some compounds. Tims moksayoga is 
the equivalent of the later Rfijayoga : " The Yoga-^astra says 
that one should restrain the senses, concentrate the mind on the 
soul, mana> dtmani dhdrayet^ and, having passed through auster- 
ities, should cultivate moksayoga (the Yoga of emancipation). 
Such an one, devoted to one thing, ekdntafilah (as above), sees 
soul in soul, (self in self) if be can join soul to soul, yohtitm dtmCt- 
nam dtmani, beholding his soul as a form, rdpam, as if in sleep,” 


^ Thus, saifiyogd viprayogdntdh (life ends in death), xii. 331. 20 ; yali 
mjjati sa muhyati nd ^lam sa dulfkhamoh^dya, samyogo duKkhalahsa- 
nam, xii. 330. 8. So the ‘rope’ already referred to may be a ‘tie’ 
instead' of a means of salvation, withal in the same nautical image ; for 
on the one hand it is a nibandJiani rajjuh, or tie that binds, and, on the 
other, an essential part of the ship that brings one safely across the 
river of life, dharmasthdiryavatdraJm {ndtih), xii. 330. 87 and 39. 
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xiv. 19. 1'7-21. Here yoga lias the same teclmical meaning as it 
has in harmayoga and jndnayoga^ not literally, application to 
work or knowledge, but the kind of Yoga-science characterized 
by necessary external actions as compared with that character- 
ized by discarding this in favor of psychical perfection, or in 
modern parlance Hatha and Raja Yoga, tlie latter occurring first 
in Gita ix. 2, as rdjamdyd rajagiihyam, while Hatha comes as 
near to being differerdiated in xiii. 14. 22 as anywhere: jndn<tsld- 
dhi-hriyayogf(ih (semjamdnag, oa yogihhih), where the Sutra’s 
Jcriydyoga^ ii. 1 (comm, to ii. 2), or practical Yoga is uniquely 
contrasted with higher wisdom, as in the next verse with hirma- 
yajna {dcriyayogilih sevyam<lnah)^t\\(i god worshipped with Raja 
and Hatha Yoga or with ceremonial sacrifices and Hatha Yoga, 
as the words may, perhaps, be divided and understood. The 
pradhaiiavidhiyogastham xiii. 14. 423 appears to me 
to be equivalent to hrahmayoga^ but ‘this and the preceding com- 
pounds (above) can be interpreted differently. 

Other points of the Yoga system and discipline, such as susupti^ 
which are explained in the later epic, have been more or less fully 
treated in my Great Epic, The epic, for example, gives the 
complete Samkhya scheme of Tattvas (with the addition of the 
Twenty-sixth Principle) as belonging equally to Samkhya and 
Yoga. On the subtile bodies, tlie colors of the soul, etc., see op, 
cit,^ pp. I'TS, 179, etc. Especially interesting is the insistence *on 
the physical (sensual) delights experienced hereafter by a Yogin, 
whose aim, according to other passages, should be renunciation 
of all of them. The whole section, xiii. 107 (with the pre- 
ceding) should be read, to get an idea of the practical reward of 
asceticism, 9I. 130 emphasizing the fact that it is not an ordinary 
priest but a Yogin who is blessed with carnal felicity, sukkeso 
(here described) ahhirato yogi. He rides aroufld attended by 
self-luminous women, etc., and enjoys in heaven all the delights 
intensified which he renounced on earth. This teaching of asceti- 
cism is equivalent to saying, Be virtuous now, that you may sin 
hereafter. It is the result of blending -two ideals. One appears 
from the time of the oldest Upanishads, Ch. Up. viii. 12. 3; Kiith- 
aka, i. 25; and the older epic, where one is chaste on earth in 
order to enjoy a body in heaven, i 46. 5; naturally enough there, 
but out of place in the perfected view of the philosopher, whose 
ideal (isolation or unity with Brahman) is incompatible with it. 
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For to the true Yogin of the epic such practices as are here held 
up as desirable are not only foolish but hellish [nimya is the 
fruit). 

The technicalities of philosophical Yoga have perforce been 
drawn from the later epic. The earlier epic shows scarcely a 
trace of technical terms. Yet it cannot be maintained that the 
earlier epic does not offer abundant opportunity to divulge the 
science of Yoga or that the writers of this time were prone to 
hide tlieir wisdom as a secret. 

In Adij in the many tales of saints and ascetics, we are practi- 
cally in a wmrld not of Yogins but of Munis, who endure corporal 
pains and thereby attain power over the elements, get “ divine 
sight,” etc. The terms are largely formulaic, tapas tepe^ tapusy 
eva mano daclhe^ first of Yasistha, i. 99. 1 and 34, and then of 
Vipvamitra, i, 175. 47, the former having divine sight and the 
latter getting ‘‘success,” siddhL It is not yoga but tapas^ auster- 
ities, that sends Yayfiti to heaven, i. 90, 21, and the “doors of 
heaven,” seven in number, include tapas^ peace and self-restraint, 
but no Yoga is mentioned even when the grhastho ^panisaty the 
true teaching of one order, is expanded into a description of all 
the orders, as in i. 91. 3fl., where the Muni is exhorted to be nir- 
dvandvahy tapasd kargital}. Even the word yoga^ except in the 
stereotyped yogaksemay e, g. 92. 17, which has nothing to do with 
Yoga, is conspicuously absent from this and most of the descrip- 
tions contained in the old tales of saints, and it is not till we reach 
the tale of the “ world-renowned impaled one,” who was impaled 
(Hindu equivalent of crucified) between two thieves, that we find 
anyone of these devotees recognized as a Yogin. The last men- 
tioned one, however, though a Mahayogin is still merely an ^‘up- 
arm silent” ascetic, i. 107. 3. The discipline is purely physical, 
restraint of tongue, mctunay excessive torment, aUvatopaSy and 
“ drying up the body ” by various means, both in the case of 
saints and ascetic kings, i. 115. 24; 119. 7 and 34 [ekcmtagiUn). 
To propitiate the gods is a common reason for such discipline. 
Mental intentness occasionally plays a part. Devoted to severe 
austerities, Pandu stood on one foot all day with the most extreme 
concentration, samddhi; but all this was merely in order to propi- 
tiate Indra, dTiradhayimr deoaniy i. 128. 26. He is credited, how- 
ever, with the possession of tapoyoguhala (cf. tapoyukta y i. 209. 8) 
in i. 121. 37 (like tapomrya in i. 75. 46, etc.). The Mahatapus, 
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or great ascetic, Droiia, practices only austerities, tapas^ in Adi 
(130. 40); though when he dies, in the later expanded epic, it is 
as a perfected Yogin. So striking is the absence of the Yoga 
expression, that when Yyfisa tells his mother to live in the wood, 
practicing yoga^ yogam dsthdya yuktd vasa tapovmie^ we are 
surprised only at the formula, yogam, dsthdya (passim in the later 
epic), and not surprised that the advice to try yoga^ as here 
expressed, was carried out by liorrible austerities, siighoram tap(fSj 
i. 128. 13, or in other words that yoga here ivS not philosophical 
Yoga at all, but only Vedic asceticism.* Gifts of the gods are 
sometimes free, as in bTala’s case, but generally they are wrung out 
by austere discipline. Besides special favors, such as having a 
son or accomplishing some end tliat would not ordinarily necessi- 
tate a miracle,'** these gifts are, in short, control of the elements 
(the power of going at will, implied in kdmagama; disappearing; 
taking any form, Jccimarnpin; seeing what one will, etc.); as, for 
example, the first three in i. 31. 13 ; 100. 21 ; 89. 19; and the “ see- 
ing wisdom,” edJcsufi 9Hlma vkJyd,^ bestowed by the Gandharva 
upon Arjuna, which is got by bis tapxis united with divine kind- 
ness.^ But ordinarily, six months’ standing on one foot was the 
vrata, observance ehap>ddena sanmdsdn sthito oklydih lathed 
imam, i. 170. 41-46. So in i. 86. 15, ddJifah . . . niyataodnmaiidh, 
eating air, between hres, six months, on one foot, of Yayati. The 
wonders of the Muni are the result (in these tales) not of yoga-hala, 
which is so conspicuous elsewhere in the epic, but of tapo-haku 
Thus in i. 13, the Muni lives on air and has tapo-bala; in 40. 25, 
he is Malultapas and, 41. 4, has tc( 2 ')aso halam (in 43. 8, his mdyd- 
tala revives a dead tree). Through this tapas comes the ‘Gcnowl- 
edge divine,” which presages death and sees the past as well as 
the future, 43. 8; 25. Vi 9 vrimitra, liere, as in the passage 

above, has ta 2 :>as only, wherewith he “burns his faults,” 71. 37; 


^ A girl, in v. 120. 5 ff., on being brought out to elect a husband at her 
Election-ceremony, chooses as husband the forest,” and becomes an 
ascetic, with fasts, dlhsds, and restraints, niyamas ; all as tapas {tepe), 

® In iii. 126. 19 ff., ascetic power, tapovlrya (as brahman) impregnates 
water, after the priest has “endured hard asceticism,” tapa dsthdya 
ddrunam, to make the water effective, in getting a son for a king. 

® So Safijaya sees and hears by yoga-bala, vi. 15. 6ff. Simple “ illu- 
sion” is what the Yogin’s tricks are called when practiced by less holy 
experts {vayam api . . hha^h gacehema may ay d . . dar§ayema ca rupdtjti 
svagartre hahuny api: “we, too, can fly to the sky and appear in 
various shapes (not really but) by illusion,” v. 160. 55-57, 
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and all 12 , The technical terms of philosophical Yoga, when 
used at all, are without their later connotation, as in the case of 
mmadhi^ above, and in i. 1h, B4-: mmadhaya mano ImddhyCt^ 

composing his tlioughts by using his reason curan dlhs/im (as 
tapas^ 45. 1, etc.^). 

The great saint Vyasa is a conspicuous exception to what has 
been said of the powers thus attained. The ability he possessed 
could not be got by study or tapas^ i. 00. 4; but Vyusa’s case may 
fairly be regarded as exceptional. In other cases, all that a 
Yogin can do is done in the early epic by an ascetic, “ and up to 
a certain point the two are one. Consei]uently the later tech- 
iiKpie carries on both the old discipline and its phraseology; but 
the earlier forna knows only the ascetic side, and not even that in 
its Hatha refinements. ‘^Posture” is a chief concern of the 
Yogin, but to the Muni this technicality is unknown. Through 
the whole of the earlier epic I believe there is but one case even 
suggesting the Yogin ‘^posture,” whereas the tales are many 
which show that the Munis either stood, or hung themselves 
upside down, though the aim in doing so was attainment not only 
of power but of highest bliss. The conclusion seems to be inevit- 
able that the whole tone, the practice and ideal, of these ancient 
tales of saints differs entirely from that of the pseudo-epic. The 
practice of Yoga in these tales of Adi is quite unknown, and the 
word in its pregnant sense is almost lacking,^ except when Hariis 
introduced as “lord of Yogins” and Chakra as Yogacarya, i. 34. 
14; 66. 43, and in vedff. yogah in i. 1. 48. The term Mahfiyogin 
is used, I think, only as indicated above (and then implying ta 2 :>as 
only); but in ii. 68. 43 we find, in the miracle-scene, that Krsna 
calls out, Itrsnct^ iLrsna^ ma/wyogw^ ii. 68. 43 ; and Sanatku- 
mfira is Yogficarya, nuihdtapillp in ii, 11. 23; as in the late Tirtha 
tale of the birth of the war-god Skancla, Kumara is “ lord of 
Yogins” and has mahdyoga,^ ix. 44. 33; 46. 96. 

^ So in iii. 165. 13, good conduct, glia, and samMlii; hi. 177. 22, tapo- 
damdcdmsamddhiyulctds, trnodapdfrdvarandgmakuttdli, 

* In one point the teaching is contradictory. Great ascetics acquire 
the Veda without study, like Mamdhatar, iii, 126. 33, dhydnamdtra; 
but tapas of the hardest sort cannot teach it, ib. 135. 1 6£f. 

It is common enough, however, in the sense of means, way, applica- 
tion, energy, and other untechnicai meanings, as in compounds, 
throughout the epic, such as hdlayoga, svdduyogin (hut Kalayogin in 
the pseudo-epic, epithet, of Qiva), Icrainayogd, etc. Compare iii. 106. 
23, anana kramayogena, “ in this order; ” 107. 70 ; tapalisiddhisayndyogdt 
. . . kdlayogena, “ by means of tapas in course of time.” 
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In so far as the Vana has tales of this sort, the same thing is 
true there. Thus in the ancient Flood-story, the venerable Manu 
stands on one leg and hangs upside down^ for ten thousand years, 
like other old Munis, iii. 187. 4ff.; but this book, also a mixture 
of old and new, shows as well the features of the pseudo-epic. I 
am not entering here any vicious circle ; for I suppose, for exam- 
ple, that no good histoxuan would deny that the chapter of Vana 
where the sun is adored under its ^^one hundred and eight 
(twelve) names, one of which is Mihii’a, is a late chapter, as has 
been maintained by every competent scholar since Lassen. Hero, 
for the first time in the epic, we come upon {yof/<mh dst/uli/f/} 
'prariayamena tasthivdn^ and the Yogin sings in his IStotra to the 
sun, tvmh gatih Bar'oasdmkliydndm yoghuM tdam ^ardyanum. 
This passage, iii. 3. 34-37, 61, is led up to by the first allusion to 


^ Thus : urdhvabdhuli . . . ekapddasthitas tlvram cahdra sumaluit 
tapaliy avdkgirds tathd cd ^pi netrdir aniinisdir df^ham; so ^tapyata 
tapo glioram varsdndm ayutmi tadd. The upside-down form of asceti- 
cism is gradually fading out in India. A few years ago there was a 
colony of the AvakQiras sort in the grove by the lake in Ajmere. They 
numbered nearly an hundred and hung like bats from the trees, by the 
knees or by the ankles, in a position sure to destroy their bx'ains if they 
had any. But in ’96 only one or two were to be seen. So, too, the iron 
spiked-bed, a later form of asceticism, is now out of fashion. In the 
village beside the lake at Kurukgetra, I saw one ascetic who showed his 
spiked bed, but his body did not look as if he had used it except for 
exhibition. There was also such a bed near Brahman’s lone temple at 
Pushkara ; but the owner did not pretend to use it, and only kept it as 
a relic or for show. Ordinai'ily, mutilation, ashes, gignabandJimicij and 
posing the arms are the modern methods, but they are sometimes more 
elaborate (keeping one leg behind the neck, etc.), not as Yoga, however, 
but as tapas, though, of course, the creatures call themselves Yogins, 
Bo far as I could discover, they have absolutely no notion of higher 
Yoga, and, indeed, most of them are nearly idiotic. TJiey live on the 
charity of the poor, and are still dreaded by the powerful. One of these 
Yogins, in a capital city of North India, refused to budge when the 
Raja wanted to enlarge liis wall to cover the Yogin’s stand, and the 
king was afraid to remove him, but built the wall all round him so that 
he sat in a sort of a brick well till he got tired of starving and came out 
of his own accord. The first adliomukhas were the Yalakhilyas. who 
hang thus from a tree, i. 30. 3. 

^ Compare iii. 149. 17 (bm/ima) sd gatir yogindmpard . . . guklo Ndrd- 
ya^alh The later Puranic form Yogi, for Yogin, is found, by the way, 
only in this case at 0. xiii. 916, where B. 14. 323 has Sanatku7ndro yogd^ 
ndm (C. yoglndvi) SdihMiydndih Kapilo hy asi. 
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the yogfdQvarya of the gods, iii. 2. 80-81, and yogasiddhi, 82, to 
be gained by tapas^ and here, too, we find mentioned aMahgd 
huddhih, iii. 2. 18 (which Nilakantha refers to the eight parts of 
Yoga),^ and hriyayogadvaya, which may, but does not neces- 
sarily, imply Yoga. In the same way, we find that the saints, 
though in the same circumstances as those old saints who enjoy 
tapohala^ are now furnished in the later tales with yogahala, as 
in the case of Kuvala 9 va who gets Vishnu’s own power and as 
‘‘a Yogin by Yoga” extinguished a fire, iii. 201. 34 ; 204. 31. 

Of course, one may say, How can one prove that the Kuval- 
apva story is not as antique as that of Mann ? But it surely 
implies less acuteness than unreasonableness to ignore the apriori 
improbability of this assumption. In short, there is a difierence, 
and that difference hangs together with the other factors, mark- 
ing the steps between asceticism pure and simple and the technique 
of philosophical Yoga. Each age absorbs the preceding, and we 
have ta 2 :)ns and yoga used as one as soon as the latter has become 
vulgarized. Thus the two are interchangeable in the Arjuna 
tales. After his brother teaches Arjuna the mystery, iqmnisad^ 
of arms and the science of memory, vidyd pratismrtih^ iii. 36. 30 
and 37. 10-12, he says tapasd yojayd Hmdnam^ ugrena (the same 
phrase in 91. 19), and in consequence (59): tasthdn yogasamano- 
itah^ which is repeated as tapasy ugre vartamdnah^ 38. 22, and 
this yogat=.tapa8 is as follows (23 ff.): Clad in grass, deer-skin, 
and supported on a staff, he ate, samup>ayuktavdn^ old leaves that 
had fallen on the ground; for one month eating fruit every three 
days, then every six, then every fifteen ; then living on air and 
holding his arms up, without any support, and standing on his 
toes, pdddngusthdgradhisthitaJi so that the gods, ib. 34, did not 
know what he expected to gain, heaven, long life, or mastery,” 
dipoarya. This hero was '^in the greatest hurry ” to be devout, 


^ Bdhtlingk compares the “eight characteristics’’ of medlia in the 
description at iii. 45. 8-10 : sdngopanisaddn veddn catur Wiydnapan- 
eamdn yo ^dhlte giirugugrusdni medlidm cd \stagundgraydm . . . sthula- 
lak§yah. 

2 Compare i, 89. 6, iapasd yojya deJiam. 

^ The same phrase in v. 186. 32, of a female ascetic, who indulges for 
twelve years in the same discipline, eating air for six months, and 
soaking herself in the Jumna, udavdsa; all to become a man I In the 
silly exaggeration of the later epic, the girl Death soaks herself eight 
thousand years and stands on one leg and one toe for hundreds of 
billions of years, vii. 54, 17-25, to avoid her duty. 
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tvarayd paraya yuktas tapase dhrtani<jeayah^ 38. 14. So in the 
Tirtlia tales, which, considering the attitude taken towards the 
Tirthas by Manu and other early priestly writers, may be reason- 
ably assumed to belong to a rather late stage of development, 
Vishnu gives the ^‘eight-fold <ist((gu{i(l lpD< try (c to i\iQi 

seers at the Saptacjiru Tirtha, when he was praised with the seven 
7'G<(,s^ iii. 82. 97; that is, the “mastery” is here a part of the para- 
phernalia of hhukti; and here also, but without any suggestion 
of its real significance, in iii. 83. 63 : (;})doiUom<l2Hniay<mepr(lnil- 
ydmrdr nirh(i>r(mU UDalomdyil d\)ijoU(imrth^prMt)rm^^^ c<( pni- 
yfinti parumddh gatim^ “ the Brahmans pull out their hair with 
suppression of breath and purified go the highest way,” a passage 
hall-marked by the later form adhigdtvft (the antardhanam^ 
power of “disappearance” is “obtained by at Kapila’s, 

or Kapisthala’s, Kedara, 72-74).^ Here Vishnu is a Mahayogin, 
iii. 90. 31. In one of these tales it is formally taught that the 
exercise of “mastery” diminishes the store of Uipas. Thus, 
Lopamudra wants luxuries and tells her ascetic husband that he 
is “able by his tapus^ lipdi tupam^ to get all the wealth in the 
world,” but Agast^m replies, “ That’s as you say, but it would 
cause a diminution of the evam etad yathd Htlui 

tapomjayukdfavb tu iii. 97. 21-22. 

Most of the tales here use yoga indiscriminately with tapas^ 
“great tapas and yog(Q'' iii. 106. 11; Parthas tapoyogapamli^ 
iii. 164, parenatapasd yuktdU , , yogasiddhah^ iii. 163. 24. 
The ascetic wanders about with Yoga-powers, yogdih^ iii. 129. 7 ; 
“they that are yogayuktdh and tapasi pras((Mdh^^^ m, 182. 90.^ 
The last is in the Markandeya Parana of the epic, which has 
several striking novelties, e. g. the “god-created original body,” 
ddiparlrciy which is “for the more part destroyed” when, at 
once, one is born without intermediate non-existence in another 
womb, iii. 183. 76 ff. The passage xii. 298. 18, Great EpU^ p. 
39, allows “some time ’’between births. Another })assage of the 


^ So in iii. 84, 58. a pure man obtains at the Kokamukha 

Tirtha. 

2 This passage explains that above (p. 856) in regard to the res angusta : 
“ Those that have vast wealth, dhandni vipuldniy and are pleased with 
bodily comforts win earth but lose heaven ; Yogins and devotees afflict 
the body and win heaven but lose earth ; those who are pious and rich 
opportunely win both worlds ; but those who are neither wisely devout 
nor rich lose both worlds.” 
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Vaua discourse repudiates asceticism as a means of holiness, but 
recognizes sitting ” as one of many forms of austerity : 

na stJianalmtihasandt . . na tu Hthandila ^ayyaya . . . . 

n<(. CO dakapTdm^mxd nn, ca Jcsmdgayandd api^ etc. 

The whole ])assage, opposing the asceticism of the early tales 
(though a case follows immediately, in 204. 2, of such an ascetic, 
standing on one leg, emaciated, all veins), Buddhistically teaches 
that : “ They that do no evil with thought, speech, act, or intel- 
ligence, they are ascetics,^ they are Mahatmans. Asceticism is 
not aMiction of the body. Sinful deeds are not purified by fast- 
ing and other austerities. Virtue alone makes the pilgrim and 
the pious man, not living on roots and fruits, not silence and 
living on air, not shaving the head, not standing (e. g. on one 
leg) or sitting in a crooked position, not carrying matted locks, 
not lying on stony ground, not fasting, not worshipping fire, not 
immersion in watei', not lying on earth. But one’s faults, hle^ahy 
must be burned away by knowledge, for the body without the 
Atman is but as a log of wood,” dtmand ciprahlndni kasthaJcu- 
dyopmndni ca iii 200. 99-109. 

The same antithesis is found here as that presented by Buddha 
in the case of the asceticism of Munis (who are immersed in water 
and are undergoing other austerities) on the one hand, and the 
purifying knowledge preferred by Buddha himself, on the other. 
Buddha ends his contemplation of just such ascetics, Munis, 
tapahpradhdndli^ with words almost one with the epic text just 
cited, cittad rte kdsthasamam (ja.rlTam^ Buddhacarita, vii. 27, a 
poem which elsewhere recognizes the Yogin by that name, ix. 36. 
Besides knowledge, the epic passage inculcates as divine fast- 
ing” morality and quietism, indriydnam praBddena^ ib. 117 
(cf. dhaiuh^ Kathaka, ii. 20). 

This is, I believe, the only place in the earlier epic where 
dsana may possibly be taken in a Yoga sense, and it is clearly 
part of a late interpolation, probably Buddhistic in origin. The 
nearest approach to it is in iii. 122. 2, {tapds tepe) sthdnu- 
dhuto mahdtejd, mrasthdnena . . atisthata dram kdlam ekade^ie . . 
sa valrmko ^bhavad rslJi, etc., where an ordinary old-fashioned 

^ So in V. 63. 9 ft., Vidura’s Muni is a Yogin of the old type, though 
not so called. The comparison here, q 1. 23, may be added to the end of 
the second note on p, 39 of my Great Epic : qakunindm ivd ^kdgepadam 
ndi ^vo ’palahhyate, evam prajfldnaixptasya muiier vartma na drgyate. 
But in V. 69. 20, jndna is recognized only as dhruvam mdriyadhdranam. 
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Muni’s “heroic stand” has really nothing in common with the 
Yoga “posture/’ virdsana. 

There is one passage in the Sanatsujatiya to which the com- 
mentator ascribes a recognition of dsana^ postures, under the 
head of angdniy which are made to include suppressions of breath 
and postures. I doubt, however, whether the word refers to 
Yoga at all, and certainly yoga as used in the passage does not 
mean Yoga. The writer describes how the good “extract the 
Atman, dtmdnarh nirkarantiy from the body, like the islhCi from 
the iiiunjay^ and then the iovnc pttdas of hrahmaearya are given, 
with the addition (v. 44. 7 fF., 16-17) : 

halena pCidam lahhate tathd ^rtham 
tatap ca ptidam guruyogatap ca 
iitsahayogena ca padam rcchec 
chdstrena padam ca tato ^bhiydti; 
dhurmdda.yo doadapa yasya rupam 
anydni cd higdni tathd halam ca 
dcdryayoge phalatl Hi cd ‘^hur 
brahmdrthayogena ca brahmacaryam, 

Telang very properly takes no notice of the interpretation of 
angdni as implying asanas. 

The Tri 9 iras legend, which, when told in the pseudo-epic, xii. 
348. 38-42, introduces, within the compass of a few sentences, not 
only the dipvaryayoga ignored in the Udyoga parallel referred 
to below, but also Dadhica as a Mabayogin, is told in Udyoga 
without either of these words being used, and the whole account, 
offering every opportunity for yoga, speaks only of tapas and 
dama (while the corresponding narration in regard to Dadhica in 
iii. 100. 21 is also without ascription of yogitvay not to speak of 
mahdyogitvay to that bony saint). It is not till the extension of 
the tale that yoga appears at all, and here Nahusa’s claim, in the 
Bombay text, that he possesses mdhdtmyayoga (15. 21, papya 
mdhdtmyayogam me) and greatness, not only does not imply 
Yoga, hut is undoubtedly a later reading for the simple Calcutta 
version, 467, papya mdhdtmyam asmdkam rddhim ca. The 
claim that Nahusa exhibits yoga^ could apply only to what he 

1 The ascetic cat, in the Buddhistic tale of v. 160. 14 ff., has all the 
Munirs characteristics, but yoga occurs here only in the remark, dvayor 
yogaih na pagydmi tapaso ralc^anasya ca, gl. 27, where yoga is com- 
bination (compatibility). 
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proceeds to do, vimane yojayitva ca rsln. He is tapasvin, not 
yoghiy even in his own estimation, as is expressly stated both by 
himself and in Brhaspati’s following account. 

Apart from the Sanatsujatiya, 45. 18, and the late refrain of 
ch. 46, yoginas tarn prapagyanti (ch. 45 being, in all probability, 
an addition to the original, as Telang has shown, and the refrain 
being simply inserted between old TJpanishad citations), XJdyoga 
has few references to Yoga. There is a long collection of 
proverbs where something of the sort might be expected, but 
here there is only 33. parwrdd a wandering 

devotee,” showing that no Yoga, in the system’s sense, can be 
intended. Even in the warning against ‘‘cultivating one’s 
mrya,” or ascetic power, “Like dogs they consume their own 
vomit” (who cultivate the ‘power’), 42. 33, only the Muni is 
mentioned, not the Yogin. The Buddhistic admonition, mmindn 
na sa mimir hhavat% “Not through silence (alone) does one 
become a'mute (ascetic),” ib, 60, is merely ethical. In v. 14. 12 ff., 
there is a scene where, in like circumstances, as already shown, 
the later epic stresses Yoga-power as the means by which one 
can creep into a lotus-stalk. But here the same thing is done 
without any such reference to yoga-hala. In one or two passages, 
howevei', yoga is mentioned by name : cigamddhigamcid yogdd 
vagi tattve prasldati, “By scripture-study and by Yoga he that 
has his senses under control becomes serene in truth,” ^ v. 69. 21 
{mte sulcham vagly Gita, v. 13). So in v. VO. 4, ontmncid dhydndc 
ca yogdc ca^ Krishna (derived from krsi and na = nirvrti) is 
called Madhava(l) “because of his silence, contemplation, and 
Yoga.” 

But it is in the later proclamations of the supreme divinity of 
this Krishna, whom the ignorant are accustomed to despise as a 
“ mere man,” that, beginning with the Gita, we hnd Yoga and 
Yogin employed with the greatest frequency and predilection. 
It may, perhaps, seem to some that these terms were held in 
reserve for just this employment; that the one and only author 
of the epic deliberately refused to speak of Yogins and Yoga- 
hala in the tales of the Munis of the first book ; that he gradually 
introduced the substitution of yoga as an expression equivalent 


1 Or “in real being,” though the simple meaning of truth is also 
common, Yishnu’s power is expressed by this word and its negative, 
to indicate mdydy inv. 70. 14: atattvam hurute tattvam, “He makes 
the unreal (objective world) real.” 
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to tapas in the hymns and Puranic material of the third book^ 
and then at last revelled in the words yoga and yogin when 
applied to his new-made God^ as revealed first in the Gltfi and 
then in the hymn given by BhTsma vi. 65, where piled together 
we find, 47 ff. : vipvepvaro vdsudevo tasmad yogdtmdna-ih 
ddivaUm tofim xipdiml . . gaya, yoglpvam mhho jaya yogapard- 
\)((Ta . .jaya lolx'e\mi(Te(;oara . . Banxiyogdtman , . 71 a halamyoga- 
yogl<;a jmn7)i((s te . . yogam prdpByan tattoatah, . . {t'Ddm’) anddi- 
madhyantam apdrayogaon . . pvavadimti viprdh (the following 
sections keeping up the strain with yogdd mditam^ yog<f'' 

hliuta^ dhyd7%ayoga^ yogavit). 

If we compare, or rather contrast, the praise of Krishna 
ascribed at ii, 38 to the same admirer, we shall find that, though 
the man-god is here also the All-god, Krsjia eva hi lohdndm 
iitpatiir api cd, ^vyayah^ 23, etc., yet yoga and yogin are as con- 
spicuously absent from the earlier laudation as they are favorites 
in the later. 

If we examine the use of one of these epithets, in the list of 
vi. 65, we shall find that yogdtman is applied to the sun, when 
that god, to beget Karna, comes to earth and impregnates Prthfi 
by touching her navel with Yoga-power, not in the earlier 
accounts of this marvel at i. 67 and 111 (compare also v. 145), 
but only in the secondary account narrated at iii. 307. 23 and 28 
(ib. 306. 8, ypgdt Jcrtvd dvidhd, Hmdnam)^ where the sun-god, 
^^by Yoga ’’-dividing his personality,* remains in heaven with one 


1 vi. 66. 187-20 : nd \ajneyo Vdsudevo mdnuso ^yam iti prahliuli ; 
yag ca mdnummdtro ‘yam iti hruydt sa mandadliih^ hfsikegam ava- 
jndndt tarn dhulp puru^ddhamam ; yoginam tarn maTidtmdnam pravis- 
tarn mdnuslm taniim, avamanyed Vdsudeva7h tarn dhus tdmasaih jandh 
(cf. Gita, ix. 11). 

The division of personality as an attribute of Yoga may perhaps 
have begun with the sun, identified with the year, dividing himself into 
twelve parts. As a general thing, epic usage recognizes only the 
doubling or quadrupling of a god, or multiplication into many parts, 
each part, however, being the same and like the whole. In v, 186. 41, 
however, the poet makes a girl ascetic divide into two distinct entities. 
One half of her becomes a crooked river, because she practiced crooked 
(wrong) austerities, and the other half continued as a girl, which half 
afterwards became a man. Of the multiplication of gods I have given 
a case above (p. 368). Skanda thus quadruples himself, ix. 44. 87, 
yogam dsthdya, and again multiplies himself, 46. 92. But heroes pos- 
sessed of magical “illusion” play the same trick without Yoga : 
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]>art and descends to earth with the other, when, being all 
Yoga,” he enters Pythfi and controls her, without depriving her 
of her virginity, yoc/ena Hmcmmisthfim cahdra. The 

style here, especially in the following Prtlifds Lament,' is a suffi- 
cient indication that this version is a late product, even without 
the i)arallels, which show that, according to the earlier tale, the 
sun-god' on being summoned by mantras fulfilled his mission 
without recourse to hypnotism. The same yoyaninrti charac- 
terizes the late account of PrtlnVs second conception (bv Dharma) 
at i. 123. 0. 

Young heroes dying in battle go to Yama’s world or Indra’s 
world, according to early battle-accounts, but when we get to 
the late (inflated) book of Drona we are taught that a boy-hero 
of only sixteen not only goes to the worlds he deserves by his 
bravery and moral character, but, with a sudden addition of 
verses in another metre, that he has gone the way pursued by 
Yogins whose insight has been clarified by meditation ; and he 
has assiuned a lunar body,” vii. 71. 12-17. Here in Prona there 
is a case of hypnotism exercised by the so-called Supreme Grod, 
who is acting as the servant a charioteer is only a servant ” ) 
to the hero Arjuna. Both go to bed in separate tents and then 
Krishna, ^‘applying Yoga,” yogam dsthdya yuJctdtnid, vii, 79. 9 ft, 
cauvses a vision of himself to appear to Arjuna and hold a long 
conversation with him. In this, seventh, book, Krishna makes 
darkness in daylight by his Yoga-power, yogi yogei%a samyukto 
yogindm Ipvaro hariJi^ vii. 146. 68 (in 202. 15, yogo yogepvarah 
is ^ambhu). 

The next hook, apart from a reference to Drona’s death when 
engaged in Yoga, viii. 9. 38, has, I believe, no reference to Yoga. 
This is originally an older book, showing, for example, both 
views i*n regard to the time of exile, an indication that it is com- 
posed of pieces of various dates. Drona recognizes only thirteen 


“ deceived by his glory him one they saw many,” vii. 113. 13, of Satyaki ; 
also in 141. 7 (cases of “illusion” are found passim in accounts of de- 
mons and half-gods). A case of the sun, dvddagdtman, appearing in 
the twelvemonths as “ dividing himself into twelve,” krtvd dvddagadhd 
Hmanam^ is found at iii. 3. 26 and 59. 

1 Pftha’s Lament is a close literary parallel to Simonides Frg. 22. 
The expression used in invoking the god, prdndn upasprgya, iii. 306. 10, 
does not imply prdndydvia, as Mr. Ganguli translates, but wetting the 
mouth, adbhih being* supplied, as in Manu iv. 143. 
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years of exile, implying Virata, but Karna, while it recognizes- 
this view in other passages, holds also the older view that the 
exile was only twelve years long, a view dating from the time 
before the intrusion of Virata. Compare viii. 11. 27, the arrow 
(of grief) would be removed, which has been mine for twelve 
years,” (later on, ^Hhe grief of thirteen years,” 08. 9 ; 74. 47 ; 
91. 4). ^alya also reserves Yoga allusions for the late Tirtlia 
tales. Here Vyfisa and Asita Devala get their “greatest Yoga” 
[mahdyoc/a not being enough, it is now parcma and simply 
by visiting a bathing-place, ix. 49. 23-24, as does a saint at 50. 7, 
yogcmityalp Here (a saint’s) “ supernatural power belongs to 
austerities but is born of Yoga,” drstvd prab/ulvam tapam 
yogajam. The prahUima or mastery here extolled is to dis- 
appear and to go and come with supernatural speed, to ascend to 
Brahman, and descend again, at will, 50, 23 ff. The union of the 
Yoga and hhakti idea is conspicuous hei’e. Thus in the tale of the 
jujube-girl, another of the many ascetic women whose tales adorn 
the epic and probably reflect the influence of Buddhism, the 
divinity is pleased “ with her faith, austerities, and ascetic rule,” 
hhaktiy tapaSy and niyamay ix. 48. 30, and so grants her desires. 
Another, “a chaste Brahman woman,” went to heaven on being" 
yogayuhtdy 54. 6. These stories are merely to advertise bathing- 
resorts, each one of which must have a mii’acle. This book con- 
tains a clear reference to Yoga regulations and ipfistra in the 
Tirtha tale of oh. 50, already referred to. One saint, seeing that 
another’s magic power was much greater than his own, took 
lessons of him, “learned the regulations, vidhiy of Yoga, accord- 
ing to the 9iistra, and, by performing all the practices, hriydSy. 
according to rule, got the highest, para, Yoga, and attained 
emancipation,” 50. 53-64 (practical Yoga has the technical name 
of hriydyoga). 

In the next two books I have noticed nothing of interest for 
this subject except the inversion in xi. 7. 23 of the image of the 
steeds and the chariot. In this figure, instead of the untamed 
senses being steeds to be held in check, the saint’s chariot is 
dragged to victory by the steeds called Restraint, Renunciation, 
and Carefulness, controlled by the reins of good conduct, 0a, 

A comparison of the passages cited above, before the remarks 
on the later battle-books, will show that thei^e are several distinct 
cases where the same scene is without Yoga in the earlier epic, but 
full of Yoga ideas and expression in the later epic. What is the 
bearing of this and of the other facts adduced in this paper? 
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If the epic, as one whole, was composed at a date earlier than 
that to which we can possibly assign the third-class XJpanisliads, 
which fiist reveal acquaintance with Yoga-technique, how hap- 
pens it that the pseudo-epic shows so intimate an acquaintance " 
witli that technique ? Or if, irrespective of date, the work was 
originally one whole, why is it that some tales sliow the author 
to be well up in this technique, while others, although the scenic 
environment is the same, lack all application of the idea and even 
lack the word ? And even if this difference between the early 
and late tales be belittled as much as possible, there »still remains 
to be explained the almost complete absence of Yoga-technique 
pi’ior to the Book of Peace, where it is fully recognized. One 
may say, that is the place to explain it, and so it is explained there 
and not elsewhere. But there are many parts of the early epic 
where didactic chapters have been placed, and moral and techni- 
cal allusions of all sorts are scattered through the poem, but Yoga 
prfmaydma, Yoga dsana^ Yoga-technique, in short, is scarcely 
recognized. Apart from the pseudo-epic, Yoga is either not 
recognized at all, its place being taken by austerity, tapas^ or it 
is considered as synonymous with tapas. In the pseudo-ejDic^ 
tapas is only a preparation for Yoga. Roughly speaking, there 
are three epic groups, old tapas tales and teaching, void of Yoga ; 
tales and teaching in which tapas and yoga are synonymous, and 
both are merely a means of magic ^ tales and didactic masses in 
which is found an elaborated systematic Yoga philosophy. 

But to most scholars, the pseudo-epic’s familiarity with Yoga- 
9ristra, Yoga-teachers, and Yoga-technique will of itself probably 
be sufficient to settle the question whether the date of the Book 
of Peace is nearer 500 A. D. or 500 B. C. The examples of tech- 
nique given in this paper (especially the use of dharanii) place- 
the technical part of the pseudo-ej^ic on a par chronologically 
with the late Ksurika rather than witli the older ITpanishads. 



ISfote^^ 0)1 the OiHidgmitara^ the B‘wl(lham'eiUi^ etc . — By E. 
Washburn Hopkins, Professor in Yale ITniversit,y, New 
Haveii, Conn. 


I. The yvetS9vatara. 

The historical difficulties in regard to the authorshii) of the 
(Jvetapvatara have been fully recognized by Professor Dcusseiu 
But the net result of hivS analysis in the Seehzig Up<v)mhach^ 
p. 288 ffi, is meagre and in part contradictory. The ITpanishad 
shows ‘‘an individual stamp,” but it “cannot be the work of a 
single author”; it may “ possibly have grown from an individual 
foundation to its present shape at the hands of a school,” but 
“ all critical combinations are invalid if they do not maintain the 
unity of composition.” Individual authorship Deussen sees in 
the first and sixth chapters, where there is adverse criticism of 
strange views ; but the whole Upanishad cannot be the work of 
a single author on account of the lack of orderly sequence of 
thought and on account of the mass of citations. Metrical loose- 
ness and irregularity look to the 'same conclusion. 

It is allowable to suppose a school-authorship, and for this rea- 
son only we may assume the pi'obability of this sectaidan ITpani- 
shad having been amplified. None of the I'easons given for this 
belief, however, seems to me of great weight. A certain “ lack 
of orderly sequence of thought ” is quite characteristic of IJpani- 
shads in general, and the later Upanisbads all have masses of 
citations. These factors indicate at most the possibility of the 
enlargement of a previous tract, but they do nothing to prove 
the existence of a school; though, on the other hand, the exist- 
ence of a school and the supposition that the present essay is a 
school-recension is not excluded by anything in the Upanishad, 
In short, we can learn from internal evidence absolutely nothing 
about the authorship. We may properly say concerning this 
Upanishad only what may be said conceiming most of the XJpani- 
shads, namely, that it was composed by somebody and perhaps 
retouched by somebody else. That is all we really know or are 
ever likely to know about the authorship. 
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But if Professor Deiissen’s various views in regard to single or 
combined autliorship are open to revision merely in the point of 
emphasizing our eventual ignorance rather than weighting insuf- 
ficient data with the burden of proving something, his very 
decided view in regard to the relative age of the Upanishad can- 
not be dismissed so easily. Certain arguments adduced in order 
to range the Upanishad ])roperly are, indeed, unexceptionable. 
Thus, the date of the ^1vetri9vatara is set after that of the old 
prose tracts and also after that of the Kfithaka. So, too, it is 
admitted by Deussen that the (yvetfi^vatara has a fuller Yoga 
system, as well as Vedanta ideas not found in earlier works, espe- 
cially evident in the expressions mdyd and mdyin. 

But in his further critique it is very difficult to agree with 
Professor Deussen. His point of view appears to me to be his- 
toincally deficient, and since in what follows lies the chief argu- 
ment for the relative age of the Upanishad, it is of great 
importance to examine closely into the matter, for the question 
not merely affects the date of one small tract, but virtually 
includes the problem of the relative age of two philosophical 
systems. 

The first criticism of Deussen’s argument must be that it ivs 
based on a presumption. Because he holds that the “fine and 
fruitful thinker ” who is the poet-author of this Upanishad is a 
Vedantist and thei'efore cannot be a sectary, he finds it “hard to 
understand the author’s predilection for the personifying inter- 
pretation of the divine” [Sechzig (Tpanishads^ p. 289, last para- 
graph). For this reason he fails to undei’stand the use of Rudra 
as Igdna^ and thinks that g.wa must be a mere adjective, which 
is here on the way to become stereotyped as the name of the 
highest god.” 

This is the historical knot which Professor Deussen has not 
untied but cut. All the rest follows according to what might be 
foreseen : “ Especial difficulties are found in determining the rela- 
tion [of QXJ,] to the Samkhya system” (instances are given of the 
use of Samkhya terms in the Upanishad). Then Professor Deussen 
continues with the remark : “ How can one explain the inner rela- 
tion with the Samkhya ? For in the Upanishad are monism, the- 
ism, idealism; in the Samkhya are dualism, atheism, realism.” 
That is to say, we must somehow reconcile Sfimkhya terms with 
Vedanta, and we are next shown how to do it. We must sup- 
pose that the author of the Upanishad did not know the Samkhya 
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system, for otherwise, the author had known the Saiiikhya 
system and recognized the system as opposed’’ (aU gegnerisehes 
System^ p. 291), ‘Miis work would not have contained passages 
which could be, and actually have been, interpreted as if Kapila 
were the highest sage and the Sfiihkhya the way of salvation.” 

Logically accurate as this view may appear, it is in fact erro- 
neous. That it is held by the scholar wliose specialty is the his- 
tory of Hindu philosojdiy shows how necessary it is for the 8an- 
skritist not to ignore the most important record of the phases of 
Hindu tl)Gught subsequent to the chief Upanishads. Professor 
Deussen’s view is that “Vedanta was distorted into Sfiiiikhya 
and therebj^ destroyed.” In accordance with this o[)inion he 
interprets Kapila and Saiiikliya at v. 2 and vi. 13, as “ the red 
being” and “testing,” resiDectively, despite the fact that, in the 
latter passage, Sarnkbya-Yoga is a (necessary) deintie means of 
salvation : 

t((t karaamh ^ifnhhhyff- Yoga-dhigamytmi 
jmitvfi dev am mueyate sariuqydpaihi 

translated as 

« Wer dies XJrsein durch Prtlfung und Hingebung 
Als Gott erkennt, wird frei von alien Banden,” 

to be translated, 

“ On recognizing as (a personal) God, attainable -by the Saih- 
khya-Toga (system), that (apparently impersonal) First Cause, 
one is freed from all bonds.” 

The whole argument is deistic and it is stated in the phraseol- 
og 3 ^ familiar to students of the epic, where Icjih hdranam is 
urged, a^, for example, in xiii. 14. 230, and in 222-23, where exactly 
the same idea is expressed : ^iva is the lord known as the Imranam^ 
First Cause, who is worshipped by Yogins with Yoga (and other 
forms of worship). There is a first cause, but salvation requires 
that one should recognize it as God, as consistently taught not by 
the atheistic Sfimkhya system but by the Sumkhya-Yoga, which 
is deistic. 

Ignoring the historical use of the word. Professor Deussen con- 
cludes that the word mmhliya as here used proves that the 
author did not know it “ as the name of the system opposed by 
him”; whence his grand conclusion that the Sdmkhya system 
was developed from tendencies which may be seen in the XJpani- 
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shad, and conversely that the Samlchya system was not the base 
of the Upanishad. 

It will be seen at once that the whole difiiciilty lies in Deus- 
sen’s insistence on the (quite incorrect) idea that Sfimkliya-Toga 
implies atheism, or, in other words, that it is identical with bare 
Sfimkliya, Reasoning in this way, he cannot admit that an ideal- 
ist would applaud a realistic system, and so on through bis three 
antitheses, monism-dualism, theism-atheism, idealism-realism. The 
sufficient answer to this is that the deistic interpretation of Sfiih- 
khya, whicli is implied in Samkhya-Yoga, does away with all these 
antitheses. Sruiikhya-Yoga is monistic, theistic (i. e. deistic), ideal- 
istic. What force there is in his argument is thus lost. His view 
is ])ased on a misinterpretation of a philosophical expression. 
Strangely enough, while arguing as to the views men could not 
have reconciled, Deussen overlooks the palpable fact that what 
he assumes to have been an impossibility actually existed. And 
not only did this (reconciliation of views) exist, but it existed as 
the result of the constant attitude of great bodies of religious 
philosophers, who employed exactly the same terms and meant 
•exactly the same thing as did the author of the Upanishad. They 
were monists, theists, idealists, but to them the divine sage above 
all sages was Kapila, the system they named as such and 
expounded was the Sriihkhya-Yoga (in full), Yoga or Sfuhkhya 
(for short). So in the Upanishad. There is no such opposition 
.as fills Deussen with incredulous distrust.^^ The system is not (as 
he thinks must be the case if sdmhhya means Samkhya) first 
lauded and then implicitly repudiated, because the “ system ” is 
not what Deussen assumes it to be. He gives a meaning to Sam- 
khya-Yoga which, so far as history shows, it never had. 

The objection to Deussen’s view may be formulated as follows. 
It is unhistorical because it misinterprets the data of philosophi- 
cal phraseology in three points : 

1) The use of {dhycma)yoga at i. 8 is a factor in the argu- 
ment intended to pro^ e both that (Samkhya) yoga at vi. 13 
is merely Hingebiing and that the latter cannot refer to the 
system later called Samkhya-Yoga. The epic parallels refute 
this. iTot only do we find yogadhdrand and jndnayoga in 
Gita viii, 12, and xvi. 1, respectively, hut the very term of 
the Upanishad, dhydnayoga^ at Gita xviii. 52, and in xii. 
196. 1, where dhydnayoga is fourfold; but 
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2) The same epic, nevertlieless, praises Saiiikhya as a 
deistic interpretation ^ of the First Cause and speaks of the 
Sfimldiya-Yoga exactly as it is spoken of in the XJpanishad ; 
while 

3) The epic miquestionahly recognizes under the name of 
Sfimkliya and Sfiihkhya-Yoga an elaborated metaphysical 
philosophy furnished with all the Twenty-Five (respectively 
Twenty-Six) Topics of the completed System. As I havc*^ 
shown in my Great Eplc^ p. 09, Kapila’s name is used to 
uphold systems radically different to what is called Kri])ilain. 
But the claim for identity comes from the Yoga side, and ib. 
p. 125, 1 have cited apassage that presenlsjust the view of the 
TJpanishad, namely, ^^The wise declare that the Twent^^- 
Fifth Principle higher than Intellect is a personal Lord ideu: 
tical both with Parusha and with Prakrti, which is the opin- 
ion of those who being skilled in Sfiiukhya-Yoga seek after a 
Supreme.” Another epic passage show»s, as cited c//., 
p. 134), that Yoga is based on Veda and on the Sfimkhya as a 
precedent system ; and finally, ib. 13Y, I have cited a passage 
where the Saiiikhya- Yoga is said to teach that {avyahta) 
Prakyti is derived from the Great Spirit or Highest Soul 
[pxirusa^ utman) who is its base ; or in other words, as in the 
passage cited above from the XJpauishads, a personal god, 
according to Sfimkhya-Yoga, is the First Cause. 

We all owe too much to Professor Deiissen’s toil and abilit}^ as 
displayed in the Sechzig Upanuhach for anyone to wish to ex- 
ploit a mere misinterpretation. But in this regard his historical 
exposition of the course of Hindu philosophy seems to he at 
variance with the facts, owing to his cleaving to the word rathei^ 
than to the connotation of the word, and his view is too impor- 
tant to let pass. 

When the epic philosopher speaks of adhigatva hrahmaaam 
instead of adhigamya brahma^ no historical student would hesi- 
tate to say that this is late Sanskrit, and brahmam for brahma 
(supported by the commentator) in (^"^et, IJp. i. 9 and 12 should 
be taken in the same way, as well as the characteristic late use of 
optative for indicative present in v. 5, and the various teohnicali- 


^ That is, it makes no difference in some passages between Samkhya 
and Yoga, though in others it makes the former atheistic. The primb 
tive Samkhya explained in ch. xii. of the Buddhacarita is atheistic. 
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ties, vyaktu^ gumis^ Idecas, etc., scattered tlirougli the work 
(given by Deiissen, p. 290) and showing acquaintance with the 
tenninology of the system. Now if, in addition, the Upanishad 
uses the name as it is used in the epic (where the name surely 
connotes a modification of Sfinikhya), and if its conception of a 
Lord-system, with devd and Icdufi, god and lord, is just that of 
the epic, then how can one hold that the author is still in the 
Vbryeschiehie of the system, unless he claims that the completed 
system represented in the epic is still Voryeschichte also, which 
is inconceivable in the case of a reasonable historian? 

Then follows the question of may% which is the second weak 
point in Deussen’s historical reconstruction. He reads into the 
early may a the nihilistic interpretation of (^’Simkura.. I suppose 
there is no people without a belief in the vulgar mayfly delusion, 
which Deussen seeks to show was radically one with philosophical 
muya, illusion. There have always been gods that changed their 
shape and disappeared and played tricks, but we have no more 
right to attvihute to the early Hindu mdya, of this sort the notion 
of philosophical idealism than we have to assign such a belief to 
the Greeks on the strength of divine tricks and metamorphoses. 
Much more striking, on the contrary, is the utter absence of this 
notion in the first expression of idealism. Is there anything in 
the early Upanisliads to show that the authors believed in the 
objective world being an illusion? Nothing at all. There is 
moha, and sarhdeha^ confusion of mind in regard to truth, but 
neither right view nor moha> holds that the objective is not real. 
The objective exists, just as much as the subjective ; it is a part 
of the subjective. This is in fact the great discovery, not that 
the world is mdyd, illusion, but that it is real not in being the 
ultimate but in being a form of the subjective. The former view 
h moha, delusion (materialism), the latter is the highest truth. 
Surely', if it had been suspected that the objective might be inter- 
preted either as real or as illusive phenomenon, we should find the 
subject broached. But there is no higher teaching in the Chan- 
dogya than that the infinite is Atman, that Atman is all that is ; 
whatever is is soul (self) and out of soul as part of soul comes the 
whole world, vii. 25-26 : citindi ^ve ^dam sarvwn^ dtmata eve 
^dam mrvam; and, as I have shown in the work cited so often 
already, rndyd^ even in the epic, is clearly absent from much of the 
Vedanta speculation, which often recognizes no illusion whatever. 
That mdAja in the Upanishad is used in the philosophical sense,. 
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tliere can be no doubt. But this is only another reason for 
assigning the work to a pretty late date and drawing the conclu- 
sion, to which weight is lent by all historical data, that the order 
of philosophical development was cut into by the early Saihkhya, 
and was, if (as I have suggested, op, cU) we use the term 
Atmanism for. Vedfinta witliont maya (that is the idealistic 
interpretation of the universe found, for example, in the Brhad 
Aranyaka Upanishad), first Atmanism and later Vedanta as a 
system, between whioli, however, struck in the Samkhya and 
Sfimkliya-Yoga; this j)articular Upanishad, like most of the epic, 
representing that late disorganization and eclectic combination 
which it would be temerarious to interpret as primitive unorgan- 
ization. The great value of the 9v'eta9vatara Upanishad lies in its 
showing that with the first formal appearance of (7ndyd*) Vedanta 
the ancient Samkhya had already passed into the Sfimkliya-Yoga 
stage of deism. There are, in fact, centuries between the 
Vedanta (Atmanism) of the unsystematic tracts we call Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta-System, as explained by the great mdyd- 
philosopher. The constant epic attempts to refer back Vedanta ” 
to Samkhya or Samkhya- Yoga as the norm, show clearly which 
was the historical prototype as far as systematic exposition is 
concerned, though this of course does not affect the relative 
priority of the chief (or only) Vedanta idea as expounded in 
the Upanishads. 

Finally, in regard to Kapila at (yvet. Up. v- 2, the same criti- 
cism is to be applied to Deussen’s interpretation. That Kapila, 
as may be admitted, is here Hiranyagarbha also, is to him con- 
clusive evidence that (in a Vedanta tract) the founder of an 
opposed system” could not he proclaimed as divine. So he 
thinks it possible that ^^the whole Kapila” (idea) is based on this 
passage. But how is it in the epic ? Is not Kapila there the 
founder of the system, is the system not a Vedanta form of Sam- 
khya, and is not, finally, this same ‘‘Ka|)ila” identical with Hir- 
anyagarbha? There was felt, then, in this point also, no such 
incongruity as Professor Deussen registers as evidence against 
the divine Kapila being the founder of the system, Kapila is 
both a god and a seer, born of the sun, surydj Jdto malum fsihy 
mdur yam hapilam devam^ Mbh. v. 109 . 18 . And again : ‘‘The 
Samkhya teachers call me Kapila ; I am called Hiranyagarbha in 
the Vedas,” xii. 340 . 68 ; repeated below, preceded by the state- 
ment that “Kapila is also called Prajapati.” Therewith are to be 
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compared tlie two statements at xii. 350. 65 and xii. 218. 9^ whicli 
declare, respectively, that the Yoga system was promulgated by 
lliranyagarbha and that the Sumkhyas call Kapila “Prajapati,” 
whereas in the Upanishad he is ^^seer:” yain ahiih Kapilam 
Sdmhhydh paramarsim Prajdpdtim. So of Kapila in the Bud- 
dhacarita, xii. 21, it is said, Prajapatir iho ^cyate, when he is 
introduced as the founder of the system. His regular epic title 
is seer or great seer, mahdn Tsi<j ca Kapilah, for example, in xiii. 
4. 50, where (like Yfijhavalkhya, 51) he is said to be of Ksatriya 
dt?sce.nt, though elsewhere an incorporate divinity. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that the Upanishad, in mentioning 
Kapila as a great seer without directly ascribing to him the doc- 
trine of the tract, is quite on a par with the Buddhacarita, where 
the teaching is suddenly interrupted in its metaphysical how by 
the intrusion of Kapila with his pupil,” without any dkect 
statement that Kapila’s doctrine is here set forth: (20) “Those 
who think about the soul call the soul hsetToyha — (21) Kapila 
with his pupil, as the tradition goes, became awakened (illumi- 
nated) here on earth ; and he, the awakened, with his son is here 
called Prajapati — (22) What is born and grows old and is bound 
and dies is to be known as ^ya'ktam?'^ On the other hand, the 
epic formally recognizes Kapila as divine seer, and ascribes to 
him the Samkhya-system, interpreted as Yoga. In this regard it 
represents an advance on the vaguer connection between Kapila 
and the Samkhya (Yoga) doctrines of the Upanishad and Carita. 
In the last, indeed, the stanza naming Kapila looks like an inter- 
polation. ^ 

n. Buddhacarita, v. 72, x. 34, and xii, 22. 

In v. 72, A9vaghosa describes the future Buddha’s horse: 
aiha hemahhcdmapurna c ahtram 

lagJiu^ayydstarapopagudhcqorstham 
{sa 'cardpvam tarn updnindya hhartre) 

Professor Cowell translates: “Then he brought out for his 
master that noble steed, his mouth furnished with a golden bit,- 
his back lightly touched by the bed on which he had been lying.” 
This means, apparently, that there was some straw still sticking 
to his back. But I think the latter half of the description 
really means : “ Having his back covered with a fine stall- 
blanket.” The apvdstara or ustarana,^ “covering” of a horse is 
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part of tlie usual equipment;, and laghu for tine, Leantiful, is well 
known. Compare, for example, Mbli. viii. 19. 48 (58. 31), where 
bolsters and blankets, aQ^nisirmt, adorn horses. Another name 
for the horse-blanket is I'utha. Horses ornamented with trap- 
pings, camarafi^ and kuth(\% and having hhidlncfs^ are described 
at viii. 24. 64. The natural meaning of upagudha^ too, is 

covered.” The kUalliia is the bridle (bit) of the later epic, 
though it does not there (as here) fill tlie mouth.” 

At X. 34 of Buddliacarita occurs a verse : 

<da^ ea yvndh hathaycuitl kfmian 

madhyasya vittam sthavirasya dharmmn^ 
which may be compared with Mbh. iii. 33. 41 : 

Jcftmam pvrve dhanam omulhye jaghayiye dhanam uearet 
vayasy arnica red evam esa ijdstraljto vldhiJp 

But at xii. IG?. 2Y, the order is dharma, artha, kdma^ though 
without special reference to age. 

At xii, 22, we read in Arfida’s exposition of Prajfipati’s (Kapi- 
la’s) doctrine: 

jdyate jlryate cdi '^va hadhyate inriyaU ca yut 
tad iryahtam iti vijneyam, amjahtarn ca niparyayat. 

In my Great Bpic^ p. 117, I have referred to xii. 237. 30-31. 
The text is essentially the same with that above: 

prohtam tad oyaJctam ity eva jdyate vardhate ca yat 
jlryate mriyate cdi ’‘va. caturhhir lahs/fndir yuta.m 
mpnrltam ato yat tu tad amjahtarn uddhrtam. 

The epic stanza also is part of an exposition of the Sfimkhya 
doctrine. This method of defining' by the opposite begins (as far 
as philosophy goes) in the late Maitri (vi. 30, haddho Has tadvi- 
parlto miiJctaJj), which the epic has copied in so many particulars. 
The stanza above, however, was probably common property. 

III. Further Notes on the Epic, 

To these desultory notes I would add four more. On p. 34 
of my Great Bpic, I have cited iii. 211. 9, samyah ca hhavati 
dvija^ with iU plural subject, as evidence of late carelessness of 
diction. This is proved by comparing the original form of the 
verse, as handed down in Mbh. vi. 5. 8 ; 
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{anyonyam na ^hhwartante) sum, yam hhavatl vui yadta 

On p. 208 of tlio same work^ I have given all the epic speci- 
mens known to me of thirteen-syllable tristubh such as 

hi. 5. 20 c : 

sahttymidm esa \ suvigruliaije djhyiq)dyah^ 

and pointed out that most of them are easily made regular, 
though the type seems to be established. Since then, I have 
found one more, which I eitlior overlooked or lost, v. 29. 15 c : 

tathu ndlx'scitruid | harmauu '‘mntra hhdnti. 

The same observation may be made here. Tl)e nahsatras are 
personified. It would, therefore, be easy to change to naksatraljl 
which would make a (regular) liypermeter, and suppose the 
grammatically regular foi'm to have been substituted by a gram- 
marian, just as (in the list given loo. cit,)^ sd t'uam pnqmdya has 
very likely been changed to prapadycma by some pedant. 
Masculine nalcsjitra occurs as early as the Rig Veda, as a per- 
sonification, vi. 67. 6 , and such i^ersonifications grace the epic 
elsewhere, e. g. ndtahiiK Besides, the epic is not particular in 
this regard, and even without personification employs indffer- 
ently.-d/i and -dni forms [Great JEpio, p. 130). 

To the ease of 9 I oka-opening illustrated by jalacardh sthala- 
cardh^ op, ciL p. 449 (No. 13), I can now add Mbh. ii. 10 . 36, 
parisadaih parwrtdi it ; where, however, an original parlvrtam 
pdrimddih (the usual order and a common form) may be sus- 
pected. 

Several cases of Rig Veda verses found in the great epic are 
recorded on p. 24, op. cit. Since the book went to press I have 
stumbled on Mbh. ii. 24. \9^jaghdna navatvr 07 ava^ -which repeats 
the phrase (and thought) of Rig Veda i. 84. 13. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in New York 
City on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Easter week, April 
11th, 12tb and 13th, in Fairweather Hall of Columbia University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 


Arnold 

Batten 

Blake 

Blomgren 

Bloomfield 

Brown, F. 

Dennis, X T. 

Driscoll 

Eiselen 

Fenollosa 

Foote 

Frame 


Giddings 

Gigot 

Ginzberg 

Gotfcheil 

Gray, L. H. 

Grieve, Miss L. 

Grimm 

Harper, W. B,. 
Haupt 
Hopkins 
Hnsaey, Miss 
Jastrow, M., Jr. 


Johnston 

Dudd 

Levy 

Lilley 

McConnell, Mrs, 

Macdonald 

McPherson 

Michelson 

Moore 

Oertel 

Oussani 

Peritz 


Peters 

Price 

Demy 

Schuyler 

St. Clair 

Taylor 

Toy 

Ward, W. H, 
Williams, F. W. 
Yohannan 

[Total, 46.] 


The first session of the Society began on Thursday afternoon 
at three o’clock, with Dr. William Hayes Ward, the first Vice- 
President, in the chair. A letter from President Daniel C. Gilman 
was read expressing regret that he was unexpectedly prevented 
hy other duties from attending the meeting of the Society. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 19th, 20th and 21st, 1900, was dispensed 
with. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
hy the Chairman, Professor Gottheil, in the form of a printed 
program, in accordance with which the session on Friday after- 
noon was set apart for a memorial address on the late Professor 
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E. E. Salisbury and the reading of papers on the histoiy of 
religions. An invitation from the Committee of Arrangements 
to luncheon at the University restaurant on Friday at one o’clock 
was accepted with the thanks of the Society. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
dill}’- elected (for convenience, the names of those elected at later 
-sessions are included in this list) : 

CoKPORATE Members. 

Mr. Frederick C. Eiselen, Ambler, Pa. 

Dr. Charles P. Fagnaiii, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y . 

Prof. Francis E. Gigot, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. A. Kingsley Glover, Wells, Minn. 

Rev. Clifton D. Gray, Chicago, 111. 

Miss Mary I. Ifnssey, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. Charles E. Little, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. William B. McPherson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Gabriel Oussani, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. F. L. Hawkes Pott, St. John’s College, Shanghai, China. 

Mr. Louis Charles Solyom, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. J. J. Tierney, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. E. T. Williams, Shanghai, China. [Total, 13.J 

Member of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions. 

Prof. L. C. Stewardson, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, in reporting 
the correspondence of the year, said that letters had in due course 
been received from those elected to membership at the last 
meeting, all of whom had accepted. The Government of India 
‘(Home Office), the Berlin Oriental Seminar, and the Zeitschrift 
fhr alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Giessen) had been put upon 
tlie list of exclianges, and letters acknowledging this courtesy had 
been duly received. The supplement to the Weber MS. published 
by Dr. Ploernle had been subscribed for, as a necessary addition 
to the original subscription of the Society. In accordance with 
the instructions given at the last annual meeting, the Secretary 
forwarded to the Senate and the Plouse copies of the resolutions 
passed by the Society respecting the extension of the work of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology (as reported vol. xxi, pp. 199, 
201), The Secretary’s report continued as follows : Two letters 
were received in the course of the year from persons who, though 
not members of the Society, requested the privilege of publishing 
essays in the Journal of the Society. Your Secretary considered 
this to be without precedent and inadvisable as a precedent and 
in each case refused the request till he should be instructed to the 
contrary by the Society. In the meantime both essays have been 
published elsewhere and only the general principle remains as 
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perhaps worthy of being discussed in view of possible future 
cases of the same sort. This matter is mentioned here rather 
than in the editorial report, since the application came in each 
case to the Secretary. 

In regard to the subsidy voted for the Oriental Bibliography, 
and the suggestion made thereafter that several copies should be 
distributed here as advertisement, this offer was accepted on the 
part of the Bibliography with thanks for the subvention, and 
accordingly fifty copies of the last number were sent, received, 
and distributed by the Secretary. 

In July of last year your Secretary received from the Secretary 
of the Philological Association a copy of a vote passed by that 
Association and a request that in response to this vote a member 
of the Society should be a})pointed to serve on a Committee to 
undertake the preparation of a philological index to the literature 
of the last twenty-five years of this [last] century, the committee 
to consist of one member of each of the Societies represented at 
the December meeting in Philadelphia. In due course Professor 
Oertel was requested to serve as the Society's representative and 
he accepted the appointment. 

From the University of Glasgow the Society has I'cceived an 
invitation to send delegates to the celebration of the University’s 
four hundred and fiftieth anniversary, to be held in J une of this 
year, and a reply is requested at an early date. 

The Secretary has also among other letters received some from 
India which may interest the Society. One is from Mr. Gopal 
Shastri of Ahmedabad and the others are from Pi-ofessor J ackson, 
who is now travelling in India. 

[The Secretary then read Mr. Shastri’s letter. Prof. Jackson’s, 
letters are published in this volume of the Journal.] 

The report of the Treasurer, Prof. F. W. Williams, had been 
duly audited and was as follows : 

The Treasurer in handing in his report for the year 1900 calls attention 
to the fact that the expenses during this period do not cover the cost of 
publishing any part of the Society’s Journal. The actual expenditures 
for the year amount therefore to only $324,10, the other items in the 
debit column being the temporary deposit of $1,000 in two New Haven 
Savings Banks, and the purchase of nine additional shares of the State 
National Bank stock of Boston at 108 as a permanent investment. This 
stock is written down in the Statement of Funds at 110 for the seven- 
teen shares owned by the Society, being approximately its present 
market value. The receipts from annual dues are $329 greater than 
during the preceding year, while the sales of the Society’s Journal 
brought about $70 less. There has been no life member added during 
the year. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1900. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1899 $1,901.13 

Dues (200) for the year 1900 $1,030.00 

Dues (04) for other years 320.00 

Dues (18) for Hist. Stud. Relig. Sect 30.00 

$1,386.00 

Sales of imbli cations 181.53 

Diyidends State National Bank 74.95 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank $7.53 

“ Provid. Inst. Savings 68.81 

“ National Savings Bank 15.10 

“ Connecticut Savings Bank 15.10 

101.54 

Gross receipts for the year 1,744.02 


$3,705.15 

Expenditures. 

T., M. & T. Co., Sundry Printing $39.41 

16 reams paper- 76.80 

Lehman & Bolton, lithogr 7,75 

Share printing progi’ams Phila. meeting 16.48 

$140.44 

Subscription to Orient. Bibliogr 96.07 

to Weber MSS. pt. ix 6.13 

102.20 

Postage, etc., Libraidan - 10.46 

‘‘ “ Treasurer 21.00 

31.46 

Honorarium to editor 50.00 

$324.10 

Deposit in National Savings Bank 500.00 

“ Connecticut Savings Bank 500.00 

Purchase nine shares State Nat. Bank 974.25 


Gross expenditures (including deposits as 

above) $2,298.35 

Credit balance on general account- . 1,406.80 


$3,705,15 
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Statement of Funds, Dec. 31, 1900. 


1899. 1990. 

I. Bradley Typo Fund (N. H. Savings Bank) -- - $1,805.43 $1,874.20 

II. Ootheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings) 1,000.00 1,000.00 

HI. Shares in State National Bank 1,000.00 1,870.00 

IV. Life Membersliip Fund (Suffolk Sav. Bank) - . 225.00 225.00 

V. Gash in Prov. Institution Savings (accrued 

interest) 255.02 319.73 

VI. Gash in Suffolk Sav. Bank (accrued interest)- 25.53 83.06 

VII. “ “ Gonnecticut Savings Bank 515.10 

VIII. “ National Savings Bank 515.00 

IX. Cash on hand 1,679.68 1,406.80 


.$5,991.56 $7,758.99 

The invitation from the Universitjr of Glasgow to the American 
Oriental Society to be represented by delegates at the approach- 
ing celebration of the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University was referred to the Directors. 

The following report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, was read 
by Professor Hopkins : 

The additions to the library of the Society by gift and exchange 
during the past year have been 79 volumes, 90 parts of volumes and 161 
pamphlets ; mostly dissertations. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St, Petersburg we have 
received, in addition to the current volumes of the Memoirs and Bulle- 
tin of the Academy, thirteen other publications ; and from the Royal 
Institute of Dutch India the last two series, seventeen volumes, of 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie. 

The number of titles on the accession list is now 5171, and of manu- 
scripts, the same as last year, 188. 

The rei)ort of tbe Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

As stated in an editorial note appended to the Second Part of Volume 
xxi, this Part was published before the appearance of the First Fart, 
which is still in the hands of the printer. There seemed to be no reason 
for delaying the Second Part on this account, as the First Part is merely 
an Index. Professor Moore, the former editor of the Journal, had under- 
taken the First Part before the appointment of the present board of 
editors, and he has kindly promised to complete it. The Second Part 
might have been ready in December, but as there was a special Meeting 
at Philadelphia in that month it seemed wiser to include in the volume 
the report of that Meeting, together with such papers as were read there 
and were ready for immediate publication. The Second Part was 
accordingly issued in January with these additions. Professor Torrey 
had finished the Semitic part of the volume before he left, for which 
reason all the Semitic articles were grouped together. The question of 
Avestan transcription came up in the course of this publication and had 
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to be decided, subject to the ratification of the Society. A full explan- 
ation of the. difftculty and its solution is given in the Editorial Note, voL 
xxi, p. 191. The solution adopted was, in a word, to allow two systems 
previously employed by two writers in two different sets of articles to be 
used in the continuation of these articles as published in this voltime of 
the Journal, but to request that future articles should be written 
according to one system, that, namely, adopted by almost all Avestan 
scholars. The cost of making the requisite matrices was found to be 
slight. The editor for the Aryan side is of the opinion that this is a 
proper opportunity to raise the question whether it would not be well 
for this Journal to modify in one i)articular its Sanskrit transcription. 
To fill writers on linguistic subjects the character s used in Avestan is 
much more convenient than g ft>r the palatal sibilant. Moreover, in 
adopting this change the American Oriental Society would come out of 
its isolated position and range itself with other Oriental Societies, all of 
which employ the diacritical mark rather than the cedilla. 

In conclusion the same editor begs leave to iterate the farewell i^emark 
of the former editor, Professor Moore, to the effect that if the contribu- 
tors to the Journal expect prompt publication they must be prompt in 
supplying material and in correcting proof. To this, perhaps not too 
burdensome request, as a result of a double experience in serving as 
Corresponding Secretary as well as Editor, he would add the warning 
that members at times become impatient and say they must resign from 
a Society which fails to issue its publications on time ; a fact the grav- 
ity of which is lessened only by the chcumstance that those who are 
most exigent in this regard are usually those who have not paid their 
bills for a long time. But even without this reminder it is obviously 
difficult to issue a volume in July when manuscripts are not ready for 
publication till August or September. 

The following communications were then presented: 

Mr. Blake, The word rnf in the Siloam inscription. 

Dr. Ewing, The Hindu conception of the functions of breath, 
(read in abstract by Professor Bloomfield). 

Mr. Foote, The two unidentified names in the Moabite stone. 

Dr. Gray exhibited and described some Avestan manuscripts, 
recently acquired by Professor Jackson. 

Dr. Grimm, The polychrome lion recently found in Babylon. 

Dr. Johnston gave an account of a collection of Cypriote 
antiquities gathered by Col. Warren and recently pi’esented to 
Johns Hopkins University by Mr. Maltberg. 

Dr. Ward appointed a committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year, to report on Saturday morning : Messrs. Peters^ 
Gray, and Lilley ; also the auditing committee to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts, Messrs. Oertel and Sanders. 

Prof. Haupt called the attention of the Society to Professor 
Siever’s recent work on the Metres of Hebrew Poetry, and read a- 
commixnication on The names of the Hebrew vowels.* 

The Society adjourned at 5.25. 
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The Society met on Friday nioriiingj at half-past nine o’clock; 
Vice-President C. H. Toy took the chair. 

Tho committee on the transcription of Semitic alphabets 
appointed at the last annual meeting (see voL xxi. p. 198), 
through Professor Gottheil, reported progress and was continued. 

Letters from Professor Jackson on various subjects connected 
with his travels in India were read by Professor Hopkins. 

Other communications were presented as follows : 

Mr. Michelson, Some old Persian contributions; Studies on the 
ludo-Kuropean surd aspirates ; Frencli Latin mreciuidia, 

Mr. Oussani, The Arabic dialect of Baghdad. 

Mr. McPherson, Gideon’s water-Iappers (Jud. viL 5 If.). 

Professor Mills, The Pahlavi text of Yasna ix. 45-103 and Y. x. 
(I’oad in abstract by Dr. Gray). 

Mr. Yohannan, Translation of a Persian History of the Sassa- 
nian ’kings [from a manuscript belonging to Columbia University], 

Professor Haiipt laid before the Society the last volume [iv. 3] 
of the Beitmye zur Assyrlologie; also two new parts of the 
Hebrew text in the Sacred Books of the Old Testament edited by 
him (Proverbs, Ezra-Nehemiah). 

Mr. Fenollosa read a paper on the Japanese Lyrical drama, on 
wdiich remarks were made by Prof. Ladd and Mr. Michelson. 

Prof, Jastrow, The Hamites and Semites according to Genesis, 
ohap. X.; discussed by Messrs. Williams, Ginzberg, and Hau|.)t. 

Dr. Johnston, On some hitherto unexplained words in Assyrian 
epistolary literature. 

The attention of members of the Society was invited to a pro- 
posed memorial to the late Professor F. Max Muller, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Professor Peters reviewed some recent theories of the origin of 
the alphabet. 

Dz\ Arnold read notes on the oracle of Nahum. 

Recess was taken till 3 p.ir. 

The Society reassembled at three o’clock. 

A memorial of the late Professor Edward E. Salisbttry, one of 
the original members of the Society and for many years its Cor- 
responding Secretary and its President, was read by Professor 
Hopkins; Remarks were made by Dr. Ward and Professor 
Moore. Professor Hopkins also announced the deaths during the 
past year of the following members of the Society : 

Honorary Member. 

Professor F, Max Muller, of the University of Oxford. 

Corporate Members. 

Mr. Laurel! W. Demeritt, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Dr. Carl J. Elofson, Brandon, S. Dakota. 

Professor Charles C. Everett, of Harvard University. 

Right Rev. Charles R. Hale, BishojD of Cairo, 111, 

Professor Edward E. Salisbury, of New Haven, Conn. 
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CORRESPONBING MeMBEE. 

Rev. Elias Riggs, of Constantinople, Turkey. 

Bemarks were made on Professor Everett by Professor Toy 
and Professor Moore and Professor Hopkins. 

All obituary of Professor Mtlller was submitted by Professor 
Lanman tbrongli the Secretary. 

The rest of the session was devoted to reading papers belong- 
ing to the Section for tlie Historical Study of Religions, as fol- 
lows : 

Professor Blooralield, The symbolic gods. 

President Warren, Babylonian and Pre-Babylonian cosmology 
(read by Professor J as trow). 

Professor Jastrow, The Hebrew and Babylonian accounts of 
the deluge. 

Professor Ladd, Description of a death ceremonial of the 
Bania caste in Bombay. 

Dr. Gray, Some Indian parallels to the apocryphal New Testa- 
ment. 

Professor Haupt, The beginning of the Babylonian Nimrod 
epic. 

Dr. Johnston, The last years of the Assyrian Empire. 

Mr. Rerny, Zoroaster in German folk-books, especially in the 
Faust “legend. 

Mr. Foote, The Old Testament phrase '^^to go a-wlioring after.” 

The Directors reported that they had reapj)ointed Professors 
Hopkins and Torrey Editors of the Journal for the next year : 
and that the next annual meeting of the Society w^ould be held i?i 
Andover, Mass., April 3, 4, and 5, 1902. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the ensning year 
reported, and by unanimous consent the ballot of the Society was 
cast for the following officers: 

President — President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

VicePresidents — ^Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford Be Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary — Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording /S'ecrefary*— Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — ^Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian — ^Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors— ThB officers above named : and President W illiam R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Francis Brown, Richard Gottlieil and A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of New York; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 

The Society adjourned to Saturday morning at 9.30. 
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The last session of tlie Society was held on Saturday morning, 
beginning at half-past nine o’clock, with Yice-President Ward 
in the chair. 

Professor Toy spoke in memory of the late Professor Charles 
Carroll Everett. 

The Directors reported that they had made provisions for the 
proper representation of the Society at the anniversary of the 
University of Glasgow. 

Communications were then presented as follows : 

Mr. Blake, The internal passive in Semitic. 

Mr. J. T. Dennis, An early cylinder from Egypt, and A rare 
royal cartouche (in the speaker’s possession). 

JProfessor Driscoll, A historical cuneiform tablet of the reign of 
Sargon, belonging to Professor ITyvernat. 

Mr. Ginzberg, King Abgar in Jewish legend. 

Dr. Grimm, The meaning of tdMldh in the Old Testament. 

Mr. Oussani, The study of Syriac among the Nestorians. 

Dr, Ward and Dr. G. F. Kunz, The use of jade celts and 
cylinders. 

The following were presented by title : 

Professor Barton, Notes on the Blau Monuments ; Note on the 
pantheon of Tyre. 

President Gilman, On the Scope of the American Oriental 
Society. 

Mr. 0. D. Gray, A Hymn to Saraas, K- 3182. 

Professor Hopkins, Yoga-technique and Notes on the (yvetri 9 - 
vatara, etc. 

Miss Hussey, A supplement to the clas.sified list of cuneiform 
ideographs. 

Professor Lanman, Rfijac^ekhara’s Karpfiramanjari; Whitney’s 
Atharva Veda Samhita. 

Mr. Schuyler, The Natya- 9 ristta of Bharata; Fish in the Avesta. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its sincere thanks to 
Columbia University for the use of its rooms, and to the Committee of 
Arrangements for their hospitality and efficient services. 

At noon the Society adjourned, to meet in Andovei’, Mass., 
April 3, 1902. 


The following is a list of all the papers presented to the Society: 

1. Dr. W. R. Arnold ; Notes on the oracle of Nahum. 

2. Prof. Barton ; {a) Notes on the Blau Monuments. 

3. Prof. Barton ; {h) Note on the pantheon of Tyre. 

4. Mr. Blake ; (a) The word Hit i^i the Siloam insoriptioii. 
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5* Mr. Blake ; {h) The internal passive in Semitic. 

6. Prof. Bloomfield ; The symbolic gods. 

7. Mr. J. T. Bennis ; (a) An early cylinder from Egypt. 

8. Mr. J. T. Dennis ; {h) A rare royal cartouche. 

9. Prof. Driscoll ; A historical cuneiform tablet of. the reign 
of Sargon. 

10. Dr. Ewing; The Hindu conee})tion of the functions of 
breath. 

11. Mr. Fenollosa ; Notes on the Japanese Lyrical drama. 

12. Mr. Foote ; {a) The O. T. phrase “to go a-whoring after.” 

13. Mr. Foote; {h) The two unidentified names in the Moabite 
stone. 

14. Mr. Ginsberg; King Abgar in Jewish legend. 

15. President Gilman ; On the Scope of the American Oriental 
Society. 

16. Dr. Gray ; {a) Some Indian parallels to the apocryphal 
New Testament. 

17- Dr. Gray; {h) A gift of Avestan MSS. to Columbia Uiii- 
rersity. 

18. Mr. G. D. Gray, A Hymn to Samas, K4D82. 

19. Dr, Grimm; {ct) The polychrome lion recently found in 
Babylon. 

20. Dr. Grimm ; (/>) The meaning of tUMidhm the Old Testa- 
ment. 

21. Prof. Haiipt; {a) The Beginning of the Babylonian Nim- 
rod epic. 

22. Prof, Haupt ; {!>) The names of the Hebrew vowels. 

23. Prof. Haupt : (c) Remarks on Sievers’ Metres of Hebrew 
poetry and on two new parts of the Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament. 

24. Prof. Hopkins ; (a) Memorial address in hojjor of the late 
Prof. Salisbury. 

25. Prof. Hopkins ; (5) Yoga-technique in the Mahublulrata. 

26. Prof. Hopkins ; (c) The ^vetapvatara Upanishad, etc. 

27. Miss Hussey ; A supplement to the classified list of cunei- 
form ideographs. 
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28. Prof. JacKson ; Letters from India. 

29. Prof. Jastrow ; (a) The Hamites and Semites according to 
(lenesis, cliapter ten. 

30. Prof. Jastrow ; (l>) The Hebrew and Babylonian accounts 
■of the Deluge. 

31. Dr. Johnston ; (a) The fall of Nineveh. 

32. Dr, Johnston ; (Z>) On some hithcn’to unex]>lained words in 
Assyrian epistolary literature. 

33. Dr. Jolmston ; (c) An account of recently acquired Cypriote 
Antiquities at Johns Hopkins University. 

34. Prof. Ladd ; Description of a Death Ceremonial of the 
Bania C-aste in Bombay. 

35. Prof. Lanman ; Rfija9ekhara’s Karptiramahjari. 

36. Prof. Lanman; [h) Whitney’s Atharva Veda Samhitil, 
translated with a critical and exegetical commentaiy. 

37. Mr. McPherson ; Gideon’s water-lappers. 

38. Mr. Miclielson ; [a) Some old Persian contributions. 

39. Mr. Michelson ; (5) French vergogne^ Latin rerecmuUa. 

Mr. Michelson ; (c) Studies on the Indo-European surd 
aspirates. 

41. Prof. Mills; The Pahlavi Text of Yasna ix, 45-103, and 

Y. X. 

42. Mr. Oussani; {(() The Arabic Dialect of Baghdad. 

43. Mr, Oussani ; (5) The Study of Syriac among the Nesto 
rians. 

44. Rev. Dr. Peters Recent theories of the origin of the 
alphabet. 

45. Mr. Remy ; Zoroaster in German Folk-books, especially 
the Faust-legend. 

46. Mr. Schuyler; {a) The Nritya-9ristra of Bharata. 

47. Mr. Schuyler ; {li) Fish in the Avesta. 

48. Dr. Wai’d and Dr. G. F. Kunz ; The use of jade celts and 
cylinders. 

49. President Warren ; Babylonian and pre-Babylonian cosmol- 

<^gy- 

60. Mr. Yohannan; Translation of a Persian history of Sassa- 
nian kings. 
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The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regtilarly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. « 

Harvard University Library. 

Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library, 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


with Amonclments of April , 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society. 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be ; — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Article IV, All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V, The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Vice-Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually 
elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its pnhlications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Eive Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annnal meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also he held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Article X. There shall he a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may he elected in the same manner as is prescrihed 
in Article IV. 

Article XI. This Oonstitution may he amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, hy a vote of three-fourths of the memhers X)resent at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct tlie correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall he his duty to keep, in a hook provided for the x^mpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a hook provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall he made under the superin- ‘ 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committed of two men — ^preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for hy his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings ai'e 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance hy a certificate to 
that effect, which shall he recorded in the Treasnrer’s hook, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all hooks belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at- 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall he farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
hy such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited hy 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall he at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars ; hnt a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary memhers shall he entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued dming their membership, .and shall 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously x>ublished, so far 
as the Society can snx^ply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

Ylll. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of tlie Section for the Historical Study of Keligions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed pax)ers which fall 
within tlie scoxie of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a ciuormn for doing business, and three to- 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTABY BY-LAW. 

I. Fob the Libbaey. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the x^ci’mission of the Librai'ian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall he allowed to draw books from the Library npon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall retum them within a time not exceeding thi’ee months from that of 
their reception, unless hy special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall he extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall he duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

V'ol. 1. (1843-1849), No. 1 (Nos, 2-4 out of print),.... $ .50 

Yol. II. (1851), 2.50 

YoL in, (1852-1853), 2.50 

Yol. IV. (1853-1854), 2.50 

Yol. V. (1855-1856), 2.50 

Yol. Vr. (1860), 5.00 

Yol. YII. (1862), 5.00 

Yol. YIII. (1866), 5.00 

Yol. IX. (1871), 6.00 

Yol. X. (1872-1880), 6.00 

Yol. XL (1882-1885), 5.00 

Yol. XII. (1881), 4.00 

Yol. XIII. (1889), . 6.00 

Yol. XIY. (1890), 5.00 

Yol. XY. (1893), 5.00 

Yol. XYI. (1894-1896), 5.00 

Yol. XYIL (1896), bound in full buckram, 2.50 

Yol. XVIIL First Half (1897), bound in full buckram, 2.50 

Yol, XYHI. Second Half (1897), 2.50 

Yol. XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth, 1.50 

Yol, XIX. Second Half (1898), bound in full buckram, . 2.50 

Yol. XX. First Half (1899), “ ‘‘ 2.50 

Yol. XX. Second Half (1899), “ “ '' 2.50 

Yol. XXI. First Half (Index) not yet issued. 

Yol. XXL Second Half (1900), bound in full buckram, 2,50 

Yol. XXII. First Half (1901), bound in full buckram, 2.50 

Yol. XXII. Second Half (1901), bound in full buckram, 2.60 

Total, $90.50 


Whitney’s Taittiriya-Prati 9 rikhya (voL ix.), $5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), 75 

Whitney’s Index Yerborumto the Atharva-Yeda (vol. xii.), 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.)-on large paper,- 5.00 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii.),-. 3.00 

Bloomfield’s Kau 9 ika-Siitra of the Atharva-Yeda (vol. xiv.), 5.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-ITpanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.), 1.75 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.), 1,75 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 

portrait, and bibliography of Wliitney’s writings, 1.60 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut, Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Yol. 1. No. 1, and Yols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $80.00) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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JSfotiGes. 


TO CONTEIBUTOKS. 

Fifty copies of eacli article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Ariuenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 


GENKIiAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 135 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : “The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, IT. S. America.’’ 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven, 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is |'75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religions may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is $2.; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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